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PREFACE. 



My object in publishing these notes on the surgical diseases 
observed in children has not been to embrace the entire domain of 
infantile surgery. I have wished only to sum up my views on 
cases which I have most frequently met with, and which particu- 
larly served as subjects for my clinical lectures at the Hdpital des 
Enfants from 1840 to 1860. I have wished to make known the 
results of my practice, and to point out both my successes and my 
reverses. If I have omitted several points, it is because I have 
hesitated to speak of very rare malformations, which I have 
scarcely ever met with, or of diseases which are very rarely ob- 
served in children, as aneurisms of the arteries, varix, or varico- 
cele, of which I have seen but one example operated upon with 
success by the plan of M. Kicord. The same may be said of 
congenital luxations, which I have seldom seen, except luxation of 
the coxo-femoral articulation, that of the superior extremity of 
the radius, and of the clavicle, and a few others that I have 
scarcely been able to observe sufficiently. 

I have rather preferred not to speak of those subjects on which 
I could not base very practical opinions; and I have limited myself 
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to offeriug to students and practitioners, in concise descriptions 

which doubtless leave much to be desired, what I have learned 

by examination and study, what I. have done, and what I have 

observed in a large number of cases in my experience with little 

patients. 



NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

In offering to the American reader a translation of the valuable 
work of M. Guersant, it has been deemed expedient to preserve, 
without note or comment, the original text of one whose authority 
on the surgical affections of early life is so generally recognized. 
As allusion is liberally made by the author to the experience of 
other French writers and practitioners on almost all the subjects 
discussed, this treatise on the Surgical Diseases of Children may 
be justly regarded as a reflection of the views of the most distin- 
guished surgeons of that country, in the very interesting class of 
cases embraced in it. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 1872. 
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SURGICAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 



CHAPTER I. 

SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 

Having been connected with the surgical service of the Chil- 
dren's Hospital for twenty years, we have had suflBcient experience 
with surgical operations on children to induce us to present, as the 
result of our own practice, some general reflections on the manner 
of performing operations on the young. The three subjects we 
propose to discuss in this section are, 1. The preparation of the pa- 
tient ; 2. The performance of the operation ; And 3. The after-treat- 
ment. 

1. Preparation of the Patient — Certain vices of conformation, 
especially imperforate natural openings, should be operated upon 
at birth without any preparation. Others, which offer no obstacle 
to the performance of the functions and to the development of the 
child, may be deferred to a somewhat more remote period. This 
last class includes club-foot, phimosis, webbed or supernumerary 
fingers, complicated harelip, cleft palate, etc. We are of the 
opinion that, as a general rule, operation^, even in those cases 
seeming to demand early treatment, are much more likely to suc- 
ceed fifteen days, three weeks, or a month after birth, when full 
time will be afforded the surgeon to know if the infant thrives, 
and if its functions are properly executed — in a word, if it is healthy 
— than if attempted a day or two after birth. This delay will also 
afford an opportunity, if there be reason to fear a variolous attack, 
to vaccinate the child several days before resorting to a surgical 
operation. 

If the operation is not urgently demanded, and can be post- 
2 
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poned to a period still more distant, good surgery would suggest 
the propriety of clioosing, either in hovSpital or in general practice, 
a time of the year most exempt from diseases, and especially when 
epidemic affections, such as amallpos, measles^ scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria, are not prevalent. Rarely would it be advisable to 
operate in the spring, as haa been soraetimea auggeated; generally 
we should prefer the months of June, July, August^ September, 
and even October, which ordinarily present a more regular and 
leas variable temperature than any other period of the year. In 
these cases it will be better, first of all, to vaccinate the little pa- 
tient, if this has not already been done, and even to revaccinate, 
by way of precaution, those who have attained the age of fifteen 
or sixteen. Without such preparatory attention, we may see our 
patient die of sraallpoK just as he is recovering from the sue- 
cessfal operation to which he haa been subjected. We had occa- 
sion, in a child ^vq years of age, to make a disarticulation of the 
thigh for osteosarcoma of that region (the pathological specimen 
being afterwards deposited in the Mus^e Dupuytren); the wound 
was nearly eicatrisced and the cure aeemed assured, when the child, 
which unfortunately had not been vaccinated, was attacked with 
smallpox, and died thirty days after the operation. 

It is of the highest importancCj before deciding to operate, that 
the surgeon should act also as a physician, and examine the case 
with the most scrupulous attention, in order to be thomughly con- 
fident of the non-existence of any internal diseasCj or of any special 
disposition which might affect the result of the operation and the 
life of the patient. It is also expedient to know if the child is sub- 
jeut to convulsions, or if it has a constitutional tendency to hemor- 
rhage. It is a well-known fact that in certain individuals the 
slightest wounds are attended with hemorrhages that are extremely 
difficult to arrest, and >ve have on more than one occasion met with 
this predisposition in children. In one case of this kindj we were 
compelled to postpone an excision of the tonsils in a litde patient 
who had purpura hemorrhagica, and he was under treatment for 
two months with astringentSj iron, etc., before we decided to ope- 
rate. In spite of this precaution, after the removal of the tonsiisj 
a hemorrhage followed which gave us much uneasiness. We deem 
it best, therefore, to prepare children subject to hemorrhage by 
administering the perchloride of iron internally, in divided doses, 
fifteen to thirty grains daily, for at least eight days. In another 
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instance, we lost from convulsions, also after excision of the ton- 
sils, a child subject to that nervous affection, on whom we had 
very frequently practised cauterization of those glands for the cure 
of the hypertrophy of which they were the seat. 

We may also add that preparation of the young patient is some- 
times indispensable from the very nature of the operation to be 
performed upon him. When, for example, we are about to estab- 
lish an anus in an imperforate rectum, we must first empty the 
bladder; when we are about to perform lithotomy, we must evacuate 
the rectum. In all operations, we should take care that digestion 
is properly accomplished, and that the bowels are freely opened. 

So far as the moral preparation of the patient is concerned, we 
are not usually required to interfere. Those, however, who are 
old enough to listen to reason should be brought to the operation 
by explanation of its necessity, and be made to understand, that if 
they suffer pain, it is with the view of curing them. But the ma- 
jority of children should be operated on by surprise. In every 
case it is indispensable that the surgeon should be surrounded 
with assistants capable of exerting a firm hold on the patient, and 
of displaying a force proportioned to that of the child. Some- 
times, even in a simple examination of the case, in inspecting the 
throat especially, we must act promptly and by surprise, boldly 
carrying the tongue-depressor over the base of the organ. Some- 
times, if we propose to administer chloroform, it will be necessary 
to attempt its use before the day of the operation. 

2. Performance of the Operation, — In quite a large number of sur- 
gical cases, we can dispense with the use of anassthetics. We gen- 
erally operate without chloroform in opening abscesses, in sounding 
the bladder, and in touching the rectum and removing a small 
polypus from that region. There are some operations, indeed, in 
which we should absolutely reject the use of that agent ; those, for 
instance, performed on very nervous and excitable patients. In 
some cases, too, we may resort to local anassthesia by means of 
chloroform, or, what is still better, of ice applied for a certain 
time on the point selected for operation. There are other opera- 
tions, again, in which anaesthetics are wholly inadmissible, such as 
excision of the tonsils, tracheotomy, etc. 

There is a very large number of cases in which the use of chlo- 
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roform has appeared to ua to be atrongly indicated; and we may 
truly aay, that having used it with more than hvQ or sis thousaad 
childreo, we have no dread oF the employment of anDesthetics. 
We always have recourse to Charri^re'a instrument^ as suggested 
by Robert, with which we have been sometimes able to chloro- 
form! ze our patients in spite of their resistance. A mushroom- 
shaped sponge may be used, presenting an opeoing sufficiently large 
to allow a free passage of air when it is held before the mouth. 
We have never had to deplore a single accident from its employ- 
ment. Extreme infancy is not a contra-iodication. We have used 
chloroform in the youngest subjects; among others, for two cases 
of strangulated hernia iu children of less than four months. Solely 
with the view of more conveniently examining diseased organs, 
we have in this way frequently put children to sleep, who, sufferiug 
with afieclions of the eye» obstinately refused to open their lids. 
W© have resorted to the same means in investigating some cases 
of YQTy painful coxalgia. 

Finally, we must express our great appreciation of the use of 
chloroform in certain operations which are accompanied with se- 
vere pain, and which eapecially demand precision in their execu- 
tion ; lithotomy, for example. Once the young patients are asleep, 
whether they be so partially or perfectly, we must take every pre- 
caution to hold them securely while we proceed with the opera- 
tion ; for, though insensible and not conscious of pain, they may 
nevertheless make sudden movements and thus disturb the operator. 

It is worthy of remark that at the moment of the execution of the 
operation on children the task claims from the surgeon the moat 
exact knowledge of anatomy, for the region being of less extent, 
and the spaces smaller, we are often obliged to limit the incisions, 
and to give them only such dimensions as are absolutely necea^Rry. 
The neck of a child of two years, for example, upon whom trache- 
otomy is to be performed^ does not allow of the same field for 
action as in the adult. The incision of the perineum, in a patient 
of the same age, demands more care on the part of the surgeon 
in the performance of lithotomy. We should, in short, be well 
persuaded of a fact, of which many persons seem ignorant, that 
operations are more diflScult in children than at a more advanced 
age. 

In some cases, we must deviate from the principle that recom- 
mends us to operate slowly, for children do not bear pain for as long 
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a time as adults, and loss of blood is generally more dangerous. It 
is almost always advisable, therefore, to remove the tonsils very ra- 
pidly. Sometimes it is of importance to perform tracheotomy speed- 
ily to prevent the patient from dying on the surgeon's hands, espe- 
cially if the veins are opened and serious hemorrhage results. For 
these reasons, the anatomical knowledge of the operator should be 
positive, in order to allow him to act with perfect confidence. 

3. After-treatment, — The first local attention to be given to those 
operated on includes the application of the ligature and torsion of 
the vessels. When but few ligatures or but little torsion have been 
used after a large amputation or the extirpation of a tumour, which 
has involved a large loss of substance, we believe that it will be 
best — as confirmed by our own experience— at our leisure, to make 
the dressing a half hour or an hour after the operation. This rule, 
laid down by Dupuytren, has the great advantage of affording time 
to the circulation to re-establish itself, and prevents hemorrhages, 
which so often come on a considerable time after the dressing, and 
necessitate changes in it— a very painful procedure for adults, and 
still more painful for children. If, after certain operations, we 
should consider it advisable to tampon the wound with perchloride 
of iron, it should be combined with equal parts of water, to avoid 
gangrene of the wound. We should invariably aim, in all our 
operations, to secure union by the first intention. 

Faithful to a rule suggested in the first instance for certain ope- 
rations by Dupuytren, and afterwards generalized by Lisfranc, we 
have nearly always dressed our patients afresh the day following 
the operation. This practice, in which only the charpie and the 
linen covering the wound are removed, and the bandages and 
the stitches are left undisturbed, obviates numerous accidents, such 
as, in the first place, erysipelas, by not allowing the charpie, im- 
pregnated with blood and serum, to remain in contact with the 
skin ; the retention between the edges of the wound of the suppu- 
rative discharge, if it has been already formed ; and the contraction 
of the wound, if the points of union are too numerous or too tightly 
pressed together, for we can then raise or loosen them. By this 
half-dressing, made on the day after the operation, we may often dis- 
cover the cause of a fever, for whose presence we may not otherwise 
be able to account. If there be erysipelas, we may use collodion, 
which, in the traumatic form of the disease in children, has often 
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proved Buccessful in our hands. This applicatioD, employed ester- 
Dally at ooce, with the internal use of the alcoholic tincture of 
aeonite-leavea in divided doses, fifteen to twenty drops in the 
twenty- four hours, haa sometimes prevented purulent absorptiooa, 
an accident of safBcient rarity^ it is true, in children, but one which 
has come under our observation. If the wounds become pale and 
grayish, the application of charpie steeped in solution of chlorinated 
soda has been found of service. Pure lemonjuice has succeeded 
in giving by the next morning a healthy appearance to a wound 
of an unpromising character. 

But if the local treatment we have just indicated, and the fre- 
quent or occasional renewal of the dressings, according to the 
increase or diminution of suppuration^ be of great importance to 
the succeaa of operations, the general after-treatment ia, in a ma- 
jority of cases, still more essential. Usually, when there is no 
supervention of convulsiona — and this is an accident which we have 
rarely observed, even after the moat serious operations in children 
— or there are no special indications, we would do well to attend 
to the nourishment of the patient from the very day of the opera- 
tion. On the first day, children nursing should be given the breast 
in preference to the bottle, should this be posisible, and as much or 
as little food of this kind should be given them as they may de- 
sire, bnt they should only be nursed every two hours. For other 
children, it is proper to commence by some fluid nourishment, on 
the first day giving them milk or broth, and after the succeeding 
day soup, wine, etc., gradually bringing them back to the diet to 
vi^hich they have been accustomed. To this may be sometimes 
added tonics, chocolate, coffee, and often cinchona in its various 
forms. 

This diet has seemed to ua indispensable, except when there 
exist internal diseases which attack the patient consecutively, and 
which demand on the part of the surgeon a ready medical know- 
ledge, so that he may not overlook these aiFectiona, and may 
properly combat them. "Without this there is but little success in 
surgery* We should not, then, lose sight of the fact that before 
an operation we must be physicians, surgeons in its performance, 
and at last physicians again to cure the patient and bring to a suc- 
cessful result many of our surgical operations. 

Finally^ all the means we have just extolled may fail, if we 
neglect the hygienic surroundings of our patient. All things 
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being otherwise equal, cbildren who are operated upon in the city, 
with parents in comfortable circumstances, and who occupy cham- 
bers well aired and well warmed, according to the indications, are 
in better condition for recovery than those on whom we operate 
in hospitals, where numerous patients are brought together in the 
same ward, the atmosphere of which is more or less vitiated, what- 
ver may be done to avert it. It is always possible in town, when 
the accommodations will admit of it, to make a change for the 
patient from one room to another. This will give an excellent 
opportunity to renew the air alternately in the room which he has 
just quitted, and which he will re-enter when thus purified and 
warmed, or not, according to the season. 



CHAPTER II. 

CERVICAL ADENITIS. 

Adenitis of the neck in children is met with so frequently in 
practice, and so often leaves frightful traces of its invasion, that I 
deem it expedient to speak of this affection, which is, unhappily, 
too often seen either neglected or badly treated. Enlargements of 
the lymphatic glands of the neck, whether in front, at the sides, or 
on the posterior portion, are sometimes symptomatic of wounds or 
blows on the scalp or on the face. They are very often the conse- 
quence of various affections of the skin of the head or of the face. 
Occasionally, we can only trace the cause to some disease of the 
mouth, lips, teeth, or throat. Finally, they may be symptomatic of 
a more or less lymphatic constitution. 

Whatever the causative condition may be, whether general or 
local, the indication always is at first to attack the cause. If it be a 
small wound of the head or of the face, we must attend to the wound; 
if an eczema of the scalp, we must subject it to the proper treat- 
ment; if a diseased tooth, and in such a case the glandular enlarge- 
ment will be seated in the neighbourhood of the upper or lower jaw, 
the tooth should be extracted. If the cause be a general one, such 
as a lymphatic constitution, the indication is to prescribe the ap- 
propriate remedies. In every case, we must at the same time act 
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locally, ehhev to obtain tlie resolution of the swelling, or to pro- 
mote suppuration from it, or to modify the induration, whicli is a 
frequent termination of eases of adenitis. 

The local symptoms of this affection are sometimes acute, and 
progress rapidly; at otter times, their course is slower chronic. 
In all cases we may recognise tbree stages ; 1, Swell mg, rednesSj 
and increased sensibility over the seat of the ganglions^ and, as 
constitutional symptoms, more or less pronounced fever and malaiae, 
2. Pain, more circumscribed, with augmentation of sensibility, 
diminution of volume, and often appreciable fluctuation, coming 
on with more or less rapidity; spontaneous openings, disintegra- 
tion, fistulas, irregular scars, slow in their formation; sometimes 
ulceration of long duration, and more or less disfiguring cicatri- 
zation. 3, Diminution of pain, without any notable amount of 
suppuration, induration, varying in degree, and terminating in a 
tumouFj which gradually disappears by resolution. Finally, the 
swelling sometimes remains stationary, hard, and free from pain? 
and may even pass into an encbondromatous condition, but this is 
only met witk in exceptional cases. 



1. To chlain resolution^ we no longer rely, as formerlyj on re- 
peated applications of leeches, and if, under exceptional circum- 
stances, they seem to be indicated, we should only venture to 
have recourse to them in cases of adenitis arising from local causes, 
such as a wound or contusion, and in a person who was not consti- 
tutionally lymphatic; otherwise, we should fear that we would 
obtain only a temporary relief for a few days, while we would re- 
tard suppuration, and in all cases weaken the patient. 

We depend rather on resolvents, such as the pure Neapolitan 
(mercurial) ointment, combined with extract of belladonna; or else, 
to replace the mercurial ointment, we would advise the employ- 
ment of an ointment of calomel. The iodised ointments have not 
answered so well, but it is always necessary, in using these reme- 
dies, to associate them with glycerine, and to observe if they pro- 
duce redness of the delicate skin of children, when their further 
use must be suspended and only resumed at a favourable opportu- 
nity. Sometimes emollient poultices, made aspecially of marsh- 
mallow flour, are of advantage ; but if any objection exists to their 
use, wadding, and even sheep's wool with the grease on, which 
contains the salts of soda, may be substituted for them. Layers of 
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pure tincture of iodine applied with a pencil every other day may 
hasten the resolution of the swelling. This method is often to be 
preferred to poultices, which may become sour or grow cold. 
Such are the means to be adopted to prevent suppuration and 
induration from occurring. 

2. To hasten suppuration. — When the process of suppuration is 
fairly established, we can no longer rely upon the use of resolvents. 
Sometimes, but rarely, blisters may succeed in aborting the abscess. 
We content ourselves then with • emollients, usually in the form 
of general baths and greasy and ripening cataplasms. Finally, 
when fluctuation is evident, even before the skin becomes red, we, 
in common with many of our professional brethren, are favourable 
to opening the abscess, to prevent spontaneous openings, sometimes 
multiple, which lead to disintegration of the skin and to frightful 
scars. We do not absolutely reject the use of the knife, for there 
are some cases in which we have recourse to it, but we greatly 
prefer a procedure extolled by MM, Alqui^ and Bonnafont, namely, 
the filiform seton, which leaves no traces of the operation. We 
take for. this purpose three or four silk threads, which we pass 
through the abscess by means of a fine flat needle, in the proper 
direction, that indicated for the incision, in such a manner that one 
of the punctures shall be more sloping, and the threads shall be in 
the direction of the folds of the skin, or following the direction of 
the muscular fibres, those of the sterno-mastoid, for example. 
When the little seton, which is tied over as soon as it is passed 
through, is introduced at the time- when fluctuation is evident, 
the pus will be seen escaping from the punctures, and its flow 
may be increased by means of pressure. The application of poul- 
tices must be continued, and care taken every day to move the 
thread. Under this treatment the abscess discharges itself in a few 
days. The seton should be withdrawn when there is no longer 
pus or swelling, for if any tumefaction still exists, its presence 
hastens the softening of the hard part of the abscess. There 
remain after this but two punctures, which, at a little later period, 
leave no traces. 

3. To remove induration. — When, in certain cases, the adenitis 
terminates in induration, we resort to all the resolvents already 
suggested, iodized ointments, compound plaster of mercury, etc. 
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But if these remetlies fail, even when associated with the internal 
adminiatralioD of the preparationa of iodine, we may employ with 
advantage the eeton applied in several places to brjag on in flam ma- 
tion and suppuration. We have obtained in thia way, by four or 
five little setons^ the suppurative discharge of these chrouio cases 
of adenitis. When euchandroma results, extirpation is the only 
remedy. 

All that we have just said applies to cases of superficial adenitis; 
but we may add that we have seen quite a number of instances of 
the same affection deeply seated, even in children at the breast, and 
other surgeoDs have mentioned such cases to ua. Dr. Fleming and 
MM. Velpeau and Bouvier have reported similar cases. We have 
treated several in which the deep ganglions, after being inflamed, 
connmenced to suppurate and to form abscesses along the larynx, the 
trachea, and occasionally behind the oesophagus and the pharynx. 
True retro-pharyngeal abscesses may be recognized by a general 
tunaefaction of the neck, which sometimes is more marked on oue aide 
than the other, and is occasionally seen on the aide of the pharynx* 
The patient has fever, sometimes delirium, great suffering in moving 
the neck, difficulty in the use of the voice and in deglutition, and 
often the inconvenience is so great that asphyxia results. When 
the patient is old enough to speak, he has a suuffting voice similar 
to that met with in children with enlarged tonsils. Children have 
even been brought to me for the purpose of removing their tonsils, 
who were really suffering from retro-pharyngeal abscess. In exa- 
mining the little patient, depress the tongue, and, if the abscess is 
in the mediaa line, a reddish, smooth, fiuctuating tumour will be 
detected. 

At other times these abscesses, giving rise to a prominence over 
the lateral portions of the larynx, cause the sterno mastoid to bulge 
more or leas outwards. In such cases emollients in the form of 
general baths, and poultices around the neck should be applied at 
the beginning; but as soon as fluctuation is evident, incisiona 
should be made at once, either along the sterno-mastoid, or ia the 
back of the throat over the posterior wall of the pharynx. By 
such operations the lives of patients are sometimes saved who 
would otherwise die asphyxiated. Very often these abscesses, 
being opened, empty themselves completely, and the sufferer ia 
cured without a relapse* 

We must not confound these purulent collections which progress 
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quite rapidly, with those that are symptomatic of caries of the cer- 
vical vertebrse. The latter are developed much more slowly, are 
always preceded with a different set of symptoms, especially con- 
nected with the bony tissues, and are much more serious in their 
character on account of the destruction of the articulations or of 
the vertebrae themselves, which are the source of these abscesses. 

We need make but brief mention of tuberculous deep-seated 
lymphatic ganglions, which are developed in the course of the larynx 
and the trachea. These tumours, scrofulous in their nature, of vary- 
ing consistence, and having a chronic course, are met with in the 
form of a string of beads on the lateral portions of the respiratory 
canal, along the great vessels of the neck. They are more or less 
voluminous and numerous, having the consistence of raw chestnuts 
or softened horse-chestnuts, and are often confounded with the 
bronchial glands, which 'they resemble. 

Surgery has sometimes endeavoured to remove these degenerated 
tumours, in order to relieve the patient from the asphyxia which 
may have resulted. Such operations, which should be rarely 
attempted, may in the course of their performance expose the 
sufferer to the greatest dangers, and are often left half finished. It 
is much better, then, almost always, in this class of cases, to refrain 
from the use of the bistoury, and to restrict ourselves to general 
anti-scrofulous remedies. 



CHAPTER III. 

PHIMOSIS. 

Contraction of the prepuce is the most frequent of all the vices 
of congenital conformation. In certain countries it brings with it 
so many inconveniences, that the lawmakers of the Jewish people 
did not hesitate to make circumcision a religious practice. Phi- 
mosis is not met with less often in our own country, and some sur- 
geons, reasoning upon the advantages derived by the Israelites from 
this operation, favour its introduction with us under pretence of 
its being a hygienic measure — a view of the subject we do not 
now propose to discuss. We are aware, however, that certain 
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practitioners too persistently refuse to adopt the ouralive treatment 
of thia infirmity, 

Pbimosia presentB itself under varied aspects, the prepuce being 
sometimes long and contracted, at others short, but iuTariablj con- 
tracted. When the orifice 13 very narrow, the urine accunmlates 
between the glana and the prepuce and dilates it, and the child will 
make considerable effort to facilitate the outlet of the fluid. In 
such a case, a small quantity of urine remains confined, and pro- 
vokes repeated inflammation of the raucous membrane, which may 
lead to the production of secretions or false membranes, resulting 
in the adhesion of the glans and the prepuce. Even when the 
opening of the prepuce leaves the meatus uri nanus free, all danger 
has not passed, although micturition may be acGomplished without 
any obstacle. The child is sonjetimes led to expose the glaus, and 
though ever so little of that organ is left uncovered, strangulation 
occurs and produces paraphimosis. 

If the narrow prepuce generally becomes gradually dilated in 
proportion to the development of the child j this is far from 
always being the case. Wben the prepuce is long and its opening 
very narrow, there is no chance of the orifice opening naturally, 
and of eventually allowing of the uncovering of the glans. The 
orifice may not be very seriously contracted, and yet the secretions 
may often produce and beconne the exciting causa of balanitis. 
I^inally, we may add, that all glands habitually covered are more 
impressible and more susceptible to herpetic or venereal inflam- 
mations. 

With the probability of such accidents occurring, we should be 
to blame if we failed to act promptly. In our own practice, just 
as soon as we have recognized the existence of balanitis, we do 
not hesitate to operate for phimosis, even in cases in which the 
opening of the prepuce only allows the partial exposure of the 
glans, and renders the child liable to paraphimosis. Stili another 
circumstance that induces us to operate is when we have reason to 
suspect the patient to be guilty of masturbation. The operation, 
in such eases, has a great eS'ect upon the morale of the little suf- 
ferer, at the same time that it renders it impossible for him to 
handle the organ for several successive days. If this practice haa 
not always attained the object proposed, it has succeeded suffi- 
ciently often for us to recommend our professional brethren to fol- 
low our example. The operation for phimosis may be performed 
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at all ages, although we rarely do so before the fourth or fifth year, 
because only at that period will it be possible to judge whether the 
opening of the prepuce is likely to enlarge suflSciently to uncover 
the glans. 

The surgeon may choose between two principal modes of opera- 
ting, circumcision and simple division of the contraction. When 
the prepuce is excessive, we should resort to the former; when it 
is not too long, the latter method is preferable. 

• For circumcision in adults, we may employ indiscriminately the 
plans of MM. Ricord and Vidal (de Cassis), or that of M. Chassaignac; 
in children we generally prefer the procedure of M. Bonnafont. 
This consists in introducing into the orifice of the prepuce a 
dilator, which allows of the opening and dilatation of the prepuce, 
and then with scissors making at a single sweep a section in front 
of the ^lans. By this mode of operating, surface is saved, the skin 
of the prepuce and the mucous membrane which borders upon it 
are cut off on the same line, and the glans freely exposed. We 
next place aerres-fines in greater or less number, in order to 
reunite the skin with the border of the mucous membrane. In the 
course of twenty-four hours, we may frequently obtain union by 
the first intention, and be able to remove the serres-fines. If the 
first application of these requires any length of time, it will be well 
to chloroformize the patient, and to prolong the anaesthesia until 
they are properly adjusted. If any reason exists for not adminis- 
tering chloroform, the time spent in applying the senses-fines may 
be so protracted, that we may be satisfied with using the following 
dressing. By means of a fenestrated linen compress, cut in the 
shape of a Maltese cross, presenting in the centre a hole large 
enough to engage the glans in it without strangulation, we may 
push back the prepuce behind the base of the glans, next applying 
over it a circle of charpie, leaving the glans always exposed, and 
finally a new compress open in the centre, which allows all the dress- 
ing to be thrown still further back, the glans being exposed all the 
time without any risk of strangulation. A suspensory bandage 
completes the apparatus. With this dressing the patient can uri- 
nate without wetting the coverings, whether he be standing or kneel- 
ing. It is important that the dressing should not be disturbed 
until the lapse of forty-eight hours, when the child should be put 
in a bath, and the various pieces gently detached, while the patient 
is in the water, to prevent pain. We rarely obtain a rapid cure, 
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and, uutil perfect anion takes place, we ahoald daily renew tlie 
dressing with great care, lest tte prepuce should ret am upon the 
glans. In neglecting this precaation, we have reason to fear a 
recurrence, which may demand u second operation. The surgeon 
can always avoid this danger by personally atteudi ng to the dress- 
ings; as at best they are painful for children, the latter are apt to 
be awkwardly handled by those who are unaccustomed to surgical 
work and fear to make them cry. These are especially the atten- 
tions subsequent to an operation, which have much more to do 
with its success than the precise method of operating to be adopted. 

When the prepuce ia not too long, it is unnecessary to perform 
circumcision. Division of the contracted prepuce before or be- 
hind, along the freenum, leaves deformities; it is better, there- 
fore, to multiply the incisions, or else make a triangular excision 
of a portion of the prepuce in the following manner: Pass one 
branch of an artery-forceps under the prepuce as far as the base of 
the glans, then make two incisions with the scissors in such a way 
as to circumscribe a triangle on the dorsal face of the prepuce, the 
summit of the triangle corresponding to the corona of the glans 
and its base to the edge of the prepuce. In this way we get a large 
inciaiou, which gives an oval-shaped opening to the orifice of the 
prepuce; the dressing is then applied, either with ^erres-fines, or 
with the apparatus previously referred to. 

We have recommended these operative procedures as being 
those which have appeared to us to succeed best with childreri, 
without, however, rejecting those advised by MM, Eicord, Yidal 
(de Cassis), and Chassaignac, each of which has its value, but 
which we consider much better adapted for adults. We may add, 
to complete this subjeotj that there sometimes exists in children 
suffering from phimosis quite a common complication, even where 
the opening of the prepuce is considerable, in the shape of ad- 
hesions, which are developed between the glans and the internal 
face of the prepuce. They are usually very alight, and very easily 
broken up, and can be separated, with great facility, with the blunt 
extremity of the forceps or the closed scissors* 

It frequently happens in child reuj the orifice of whose prepuce 
is not completely contracted^ that those who are guilty of mastur- 
bation sometimes retract the prepuce behind the base of the glans, 
and cannot get it back again. This conatitutee paraphimosis. 
We always commence our treatment by reducing this complication 
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before resorting to an operation for phimosis. This reduction has 
nearly always been effected most easily by following the plan 
recommended by Dupuytren. This process consists in surrounding 
the whole penis, the glans and the collar-like swelling formed by 
the prepuce, with a compress smeared with cerate or oil, grasping 
with expanded fingers also the compress which already embraces 
the organ, and squeezing gradually, while restoring to itself the con- 
stricting ring of the prepuce, which passes over the glans; the latter 
being compressed takes a conical form which allows it to re-enter 
at its place of departure. Compresses steeped in cold water, and 
lotions of bran and water, may be used to cause the disappearance 
of swelling in the parts. This method is a painful one, but, on the 
one hand, it allows of complete reduction, and on the other the 
pain it gives rise to will always serve as a lesson by which the 
child may profit and be cured of a vicious habit ; but at a later 
date it will often be necessary still to resort to an operation for 
phimosis. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FBACTURES. 

Fracturbs, or solutions of continuity of bones, are of nearly as 
frequent occurrence in childhood as in other periods of life. They 
are divided, as in adults and old people, into direct or indirect 
fractures, fractures of the body of the bone, of its extremities, and 
those involving joints. They may be transverse, oblique, longi«- 
tudinal, simple, complicated, and comminuted. We have never 
yet seen a case of angular fracture, as described by M. Gosselin, 
and if it occurs in childhood, it must be less frequent than in 
adults. But the bones of children, not having reached a period of 
complete ossification, present us with another variety of fracture 
called the incomplete. We include under this name two conditions, 
-which differ in their pathological anatomy ; in one, the bone is 
curved and breaks like a stick of green wood, that is to say, it is 
fractured in only one-half of its cylinder ; in the other it is entirely 
broken, and yet the fracture remains incomplete. This is due to 
the fact that the periosteum, being more or less completely pre- 
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served, retains tlie fragmenfca in tbeir relative positiona, which, so 
lorig as external violence or unskilful manipulation do not com- 
plete the fracture of the bone, or tear asunder that portion of the 
periosteum which supports the fragments, the too feeble muscular 
eystem of the child cannot alone overcome. We now understand 
the fail importance of thia fact- The frequencj of incoraplete 
fractures in children explains the comparative infreqnencj of over- 
riding of the bones, and of changes of relation between the frac- 
tured surfaces, a condition decidedly favorable to the rapidity and 
regularity of couBolidation, to which we are accustomed iii young 
subjects. 

A long experience has taught us that children auflfer from fractures 
quite as frequently as old people. The comparative study of pre- 
disposfinfj causes sufficiently accounts for this equality of frequency. 
Thus, if we look at the texture of the bones, we find an important 
analogy in the two extreme periods of life. In children, as in the 
aged, the medullary canal of the long bones is larger, and the 
walls of the shaft are more delicate; but whilst the osseous tissue 
is dry and fragile in the old, it is soft and flexible in children. 
The physical properties of the bones of the latter would seem 
to give them more power of resistance to fracturing causes: this 
is nothing, however, for experience shows that the bones of chil- 
dren, in spite of their suppleness^ can only to a very limited extent 
be bent without breaking. Another predisposing cause, common 
to children and old people, is found in the feeble condition of mus- 
cular power in both classes. These are the two ages at whicK 
there exists the greatest liability to falls, and, for this very cause, 
to fractures; for they do not know how to support themselvea, 
or else they yield to falls» or cannot resist external violence. In 
adults, ou the contrary, the muscular mass may rather deaden the 
efiects of direct causes; the muscles may contract to resist these, 
but their contraction, while preventing falls, may also produce 
fractures. So also falls lead to accidents more frequently in adults 
than in the young and the aged, who, like paralyzed people, may, 
in falling, avoid certain fractures. We may remark, too, that the 
majority of accidents occur to children and old people ; this de- 
pends upon the rashness of the one class, who are not conscious 
of danger, and to the want of reflection of the other, who, forget- 
ting that years have diminished their strength, and slackened their 
pace, cross the street in the midat of passing vehicles. 
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Among tlie special predisposing causes of fractures in childhood, 
we may particularly mention rickets, an aflFection of frequent 
occurrence in very young children, who, owing to their debility, 
are more liable to falls, and in whom the osseous tissue is more 
likely to become fractured. We have not referred to scrofula as a 
predisposing cause of fracture, and, in fact, the osseous tissue of 
scrofulous patients has the same density and solidity as that of 
healthy individuals, as long as it has not become the seat of the 
manifestation of that diathesis. As a general rule, every constitu- 
tional disease will predispose to fractures only when the morbid 
principle shall have attacked the osseous system. 

If we pass now to the exciting causes^ we recognize the long list 
of violent agencies which standard writers have indicated in the 
fractures of adulte. We must put falls in the front rank of causes, 
on account of the uncertain step of the youngest children, and of 
the sports, the races, and the irrestling of those more advanced 
in years. 

With regard to the special hones fractured^ in seventy or eighty 
cases brought to our attention in a year at the hospital, we have 
established the fact that those of the thigh were much the most 
common, after which, in order of frequency, come those of the 
forearm, the elbow, and the humerus, the tibia alone, sometimes' 
the fibula, and finally the clavicle, the ribs, and the jaw. Fracture 
of the patella are very rare, but three or four cases having come 
under our observation. In the arm, we meet with fractures of the 
body of the bone, but frequently the inferior part of the humerus 
is divided obliquely or longitudinally, in such a manner that the 
epitrochlea and epicondyle become detached. These fractures are 
often intra-articular. 

The middle portion of the bones of the limbs is usually the seat 
of the lesion, and we desire to draw more particular attention to a 
point connected with fractures of the forearm, which is fractured 
by preference at its middle or superior portion. Contrary to what 
takes place in the adult, we rarely meet with fracture of the inferior 
extremity of the radius. The cause of this inversion of frequency 
has appeared to us to depend on the entirely different manner in 
which children and adults resist external violence. In a fall, the 
latter throw out their hands instinctively to save themselves to the 
extent of their ability, and an indirect fracture of the radius at its 
lower extremity is thus produced. Little child ren, on the other hand, 
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fall ID such a manner that the upper extremity strikes directly on 
the ground, or on some hard substatice; the fracture ia thus oflteo 
produced from a direct cause, and so me times only affects the ulna» 

It is a fiiet worthy of mention that fractures of the neck of the 
femur are extremely rare, aod we have only observed the epiphy- 
sary separation of the head of that bone, and this very rarely, Aa 
all varieties of fracture occur in children, they should presentt and 
indeed do present, all the signs characteristic of fractnrea in the 
adult Nevertheless in children they seem less prominent to the 
eye than in adults and old people, mainly by reason of the 
smaller dimensions of the litnbs aad the greater infrequency of 
deformity. This is especially true of incomplete fractures. 

Crepitation ia sometiraes absent, when the bone is completely 
broken, and the periosteum supports the fragments. If, however^ 
this symptom is present, it is more obscure than in complete frac- 
tures ; but there is also pain, sometimes more or leas swelling, and 
always suffering in the movements of the limb and abnormal mo- 
bility, for the portion of bone fractured and retained by the peri- 
osteum may experience a greater or less amount of flexion. 

In complicated fractures we may have wounds, even the projec- 
tion of fragments, and yet have to deal with an incomplete frac- 
*ture. In such a case the periosteum will have been torn in several 
places by the points of the broken bone, but it will still have sufii- 
cient power of resistance to support the fragments by several points. 

Be this as it may, in simple fractures, we must seek the place 
where pain is at its maximum; it is at this spot that we can recog- 
nize mobility and crepitation. But frequently children cry and 
become petulant the momeat they are touched, and then it becoraea 
impossible to estimate accurately the influence of pressure upon 
the pain. In such a case we cannot too forcibly recommend the 
surgeon to he delicate in his explorative manipulation; for inde- 
pendently of the fatigue occasioned to the young patient, we run 
the risk of breaking parts which have been incompletely divided; 
in other words, of transforming an incomplete into a complete 
fracture. It is much better to remain in doabt. We thus see how 
difficult it sometimes is to diagnosticate a fracture in a child, for fre- 
quently there is no deformity, no crepitation, and consequently an 
impossibility to form a correct idea of the seat and intensity of the 
lesion, leading in many cases to a very laborious and often incom- 
plete investigation. Added to this, if the child is intractable, the 
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firm and solid condition of the cellular tissue which covers the in- 
jured parts obstructs the exploration. Nevertheless, this is not 
always the case, and in many instances, the fracture may be recog- 
nized at a glance, if deformity exists — as it does in a sufficiently 
large number of cases — or is produced when the surgeon slightly 
bends the bone supposed to be broken. 

Fracture being recognized, what is the prognosis f We do not 
hesitate to say that when it is simple, it is an accident of but little 
importance ; and as a general rule we should encourage the parents, 
letting them know that fractures at that age are not of equal 
gravity with similar injuries observed in adults and old people. At 
a middle period of childhood, consolidation is effected in eighteen 
or twenty days ; but in the new-born it may take place in fifteen 
days. Simple fractures. When the patients are in good health, 
usually unite with perfect regularity, without apparent shortening, 
provided, however, that the treatment has been judicious. The 
case is modified by time, as is proved by the fact that when we re- 
ceive visits from conscripts at the period of re-examination, who 
seek from us certificates testifying that we have treated them at an 
earlier date for fractures of the thigh, we cannot decide, in many 
cases, that any fracture has ever existed, although the records 
prove that they were treated at the hospital. Nearly all of these 
young people are considered to be fit for military service. 

When there is shortening of the femur, at the removal of the 
dressing, for example, it soon ceases to be apparent, and can only 
be detected by the most accurate measurement If it be other- 
wise, the individuals affected are not lame for any length of time, 
for they soon accustom themselves to balance the body in walking 
by a corresponding deviation of the pelvis. In a little girl, four 
years of age, who was under treatment for twenty-five days in 
1858 for a fracture of the thigh, it was impossible in 1860 to find 
the least trace of the lesion. When we have happened to see chil- 
dren mutilated by the wheels of machinery or crushed in the 
streets, we have established to our own satisfaction that, all things 
being otherwise equal, complications are attended with less danger 
at this than at any other period of life. 

When the fracture is complicated, whether it be with necrosis, 
or elimination of sequestra, the process of healing is much more 
rapid than in adults. If the complication is general, and attended 
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with auy acute affection, debility^ diarrhoea, etCj then the work of 
consolidation is more tedtouSf and the prognosis often grave, A 
boy died of smallpox thirty days afTter the accident, by which hia 
thigh had been fractured, and the autopsy did not reveal the 
pligbtest commencemeDt of consolidation. If the fracture takes 
place in a scrofulous subject, who does not at the time exhibit con- 
stitutional gjmptoms, the prognosis will not be more unfavourable 
than in any other case. If, however, a contrary condition exiBts, 
especially if the osseous system is attacked, the prognosis will be 
more serious. 

In those affected with rickets, consolidation may occur very 
rapidly, and callus is found to be formed with thera as promptly 
as in better constitutions. Sometimes, on the coctrary, rickets 
really retards the union of the bones, and this difference seems to 
depend on the stage of that affection. If the fracture occurs during 
the last stages of rickets, the callus will form rapidly, as in healthy 
children, while consolidation may be postponed an indefinite time, 
if the disease is at its commencement, or in its first or second 
stages* 

Just as in adults, we sometimes in children meet with fractures 
which will not unite, without our being able to discover the cause. 
We had in our wards a little girl whose leg had been amputated 
for pseudarthrosig. We made, as might be supposed, numerous 
attempts to cure it before resorting to extreme measures, includ- 
ing the immovable apparatus, the cautery, in the form of needles 
heated to a white heat, introduced between the unconsolidated 
osseous extremities, setons, scraping of the ends of the bone, and 
perforation of the extremities by the method of Dr. Brainard, 
of Chicago. These serious operations were performed without 
accident, but also without any decided result. We compelled this 
child, BO to speak, to walk with a mechameal apparatus for two or 
three years. At the end of that time, the parents, as well as the 
child, who was tired of the apparatus, requested the amputation of 
the leg. This was sueeessfnlly accomplished, and she now walks 
very well with a wooden leg, (This is the patient presented by ug 
to the Socidl^ de Chirurgiej and referred to by M. Bouchut in his 
work,) 

The inaiment of fractures in childhood may be surgical, hygienic, 
and medicaL 

The surgical treatment will present three phases, depending on 
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the nature of the fracture, whether it be doubtful, simple, or com- 
plicated. We all know how easy it is not to recognize a fracture, 
when being incomplete there is absience of deformity and crepita- 
tion; when in the vicinity of an articulation, the abnormal mobility 
is not so striking ; when in the leg or forearm, but one of the two 
bones is fractured, and the other acts as its support ; or else, finally, 
when the surgeon, being summoned too late, a considerable amount 
of swelling has taken place. Our advice would be to act as if a 
fracture existed, to put on a retaining apparatus at first, and 
employ the proper means to cause the disappearance of the swelling, 
if there be any. It is not troublesome to apply the apparatus, and 
indeed, several days afterwards, the surgeon can examine the limb, 
and make out his diagnosis with precision. If he finds a fracture, 
he continues the treatment he has commenced. If the case is a 
simple contusion, with tumefaction, the bandage which has already 
been applied will be found serviceable by its moderate compression, 
in causing the more rapid disappearance of the swelling. What- 
ever the condition may be, we should content ourselves with such 
symptoms as are indispensable to the diagnosis of fracture, and not 
seek to establish the presence of all ; for, in addition to the dangers 
of which we have already spoken, irritation and suflFering may be 
caused the little patient by unnecessarily moving the limb. 

The fracture being recognized, is reduced, as in adults, and often 
more easily. And it is here the proper place to inquire whether 
fractures in children can be treated by position alone, or demand 
the early application of apparatus. The want of docility in chil- 
dren but rarely allows us to dispense with the use of the latter. 
The employment of retaining apparatus appears to be indicated in 
almost all. cases, for children generally pay but little attention to 
what is said to them, and move and are restless in spite of the 
pain which their movements cause them, and thus, among other 
accidents, run the risk of breaking up adhesions which might re- 
tain the fractured surfaces in contact with one another. Besides, 
it is by no means rare, as a sequel of fractures, to see convulsions 
occurring, and even in rare cases, tetanus, when they are accompanied 
with wounds. It will always be well in suoh cases to apply appa- 
ratus that will render the fragments perfectly immovable, and not 
to depend on position alone. The application of apparatus will 
also be invariably of service, even when employed as speedily as 
possible, if only for the purpose of preventing accidents, relieving 
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the anxiety of parents, and giving a feeling of security to the 



But should the apparatus be applied immediately after the 
occurrence of the fracture, or would it be better to delay? Dupuy- 
tren had recourse to it as soon as possible, to avoid the very 
accideats of which we have just spoken, and to give confidence at 
once to the patient^ who having arrived at the age of reason, awaits 
not without apprehension the application of apparatus. At first 
he uaed only moderate compression, and he did not hesitate in the 
eveoing to take ofif an apparatus which had been put on in the 
morniDgj and which gave the patient annoyance. Every day he 
paid an evening visit to the hospital, frequently with the view of 
examining patients on whom atioh dressing had been applied in the 
morning, Lisfrane, on the contrary, removed the bandages only at 
the end of several days, and during that time employed externally 
refrigerants and emollientg. We adopt the course recommended 
by Dnpuytren, and unless special indications exist, we think it at 
least prudent to give immediate support in the fractures of young 
people, especially by the application of but moderately tight appa- 
ratus. 

The treatment of complicated fractures is the same as for adults. 
If there be only a slight amount of contusion, we should imme- 
diately apply apparatus, being careful not to make it too tight. If 
the swelling is considerable, we may modily the dressing by omit- 
ting one or two splintSj carefully giving the limb a correct position, 
and covering it with compresses steeped in some resolvent liquid 
or cold water. When the fracture is complicated with a wound, 
we must first combat inflammation by the appropriate remedies, 
depending mainly on cold water, and apply the apparatus modi- 
fied in such a way as to leave the wound open, according to the 
plan of Scultetus or Seutin, making over the wound only a simple 
dressing, which may be taken ofif every day, and the linen soiled 
with pus removed. When the fracture is accompanied with serious 
mutilation of the soft parts, we prefer to every other method of 
treatment continuous irrigations, which wo must check gradually, 
for we have every reason to fear the eflect of sudden suppression of 
refrigerants applied over the wounds of young patients. It may be 
remarked that the most extensive mutilations are more easily cured 
in children than in adults. 

There remains for discussion the very serious question to de- 
cide, when a fracture demands an amputation. We know that in 
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adults it is necessary to resort to such an operation, when the arti- 
culation is largely opened ; when the limb is crushed and fractured 
in several places ; when the wound is extensive and communicates 
with the seat of the fracture, and may thus give rise to a long sup- 
puration and consequently exhaust the patient; and when, even 
before inflammatory symptoms have had time to declare them- 
selves, gangrene comes on, involving a large extent of surface. In 
children, we follow the same indications, and in cases where there 
is reason to fear a fatal termination, we need have less hesitation 
to operate than in adults, for amputations succeed infinitely better 
with our little patients. We have frequently had cause to regret 
that we did not decide promptly in favour of amputation in certain 
cases in which the limb was almost pulverized. Dilatory amputa- 
tion has not succeeded in our hands ; in a word, when the indica- 
cations are to operate, we prefer primary amputation after accidents 
rather than delay. Such was the opinion of Dapuytren. We 
make an exception to this rule in case>s in which the fingers and 
toes are crushed, for in some instances we derive advantage from 
the employment of cold irrigations, prolonging their use until the 
complete separation of the parts, which may have been bruised 
almost to the point of mortification. We have thus been able to 
save portions of fingers, which have afterwards been of real service 
to their possessors. 

Let us now examine into the proper method of reducing fractures 
and of maintaining the fragments in apposition in children. We will 
not dwell here on the manner of proceeding to effect extension, coun- 
ter-extension and coaptation, which are similar to those employed 
in the adult. Fractures in children present this specialty, that but 
little force is required to overcome displacement. .Even in those 
of thirteen or fourteen years of age, moderate traction is sufficient 
to reduce it. In addition to this, as we have already said, in young 
children the fragments have but little tendency to become dis- 
placed. The fracture being reduced, or not requiring it, we apply 
either the movable or immovable apparatus. We prefer the former 
in all those cases in which we desire to inspect the seat of the frac- 
ture, as we sometimes have to do, not only in complicated frac- 
tures, when the soft parts have been divided or there is reason to 
fear the reproduction of displacement, but also in simple fractures. 
There is still another motive for our preference for the movable 
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apparatus in cbildrerj, founded on the fact tliat wlien tbe fracture 
is seated in the inferior extremity^ the apparatus is frequently soiled 
bj ercrement and by tb© urinary discharge* If in such cases a 
starch or plaster apparatus be used, it becomes soaked and irri- 
tating to the skin, and sometimes becomes softened and fails to fulfil 
the indications. 

When the dressing is removed, either to be changed, or to ascer- 
tain clearly the condition of the parts, much less diflficulty is ex- 
perienced ia children than in adults in maiDtaining the fragments in 
their proper relations to one another. The slight volume of tbeir 
limbs is more favourable to freedom from movement while the dress- 
ing is being changedj than in larger persona. If the proper precau- 
tions be used, there is no danger in examining the injured parts, if 
they are again covered by the dressing ; and we are enabled to see if 
any eruptions or exeoriatious exist, and, finally, to determine the state 
of the callus, which may be made more regular if necessary. This 
active inspection should not be neglected in young people, for with 
them especially the skin is easily wounded by the apparatus, and 
such wounds may be the exciting cause of grave accidents, such as 
erysipelas, and deep slonghs, the abundant suppuration from which 
may retard consolidation. 

In all cases^ on the contrary, unaccompanied with wounds, when 
there is no reason to fear displacement or the contact of a liquid 
that may soften the apparatus or prevent it from becoming firm, 
we do not discard the immovable apparatus. We have recourse 
to this method of retention^ when the inconveniences already men- 
tioned are no longer to be dreaded, and this fact sufficiently explains 
why in the same patient we sometimes commence the treatment with 
the one apparatus, and fi aisb with the other. By way of recapit- 
ulation, we may say that we prefer in the great majority of cases 
the movable apparatuSj which allows us, at least two or three times 
during the treatmentj to take a view of the fracture, and, in case of 
necessity, to modify the formation of the call us, and more certainly 
prevent shortening. 

We will now pass rapidly in review the method of application 
in our wards of the various forms of apparatus adapted to the treat- 
ment of diSerent kinds of fracture. We will not speeiaUy describe 
each form of fracture, for such descriptions may be found in all the 
treatises on aurgery ; and the same is true of apparatus. We will 
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refer only to those kinds of apparatus whicli we believe to be most 
useful in the treatment of fractures.^ 

Fractures of the skull, the jaw, the scapula, the ribs, the verte- 
bras, and the pelvis, in children, do not require any special con- 
sideration. 

This remark does not apply to fractures of the clavicle, which 
are far from being rare with them. These are generally incom- 
plete, the periosteum and even some of the bony fibres having 
resisted the force of the injury. As with adults, so with chil- 
dren, several kinds of dressing have been devised for fracture of 
the clavicle. Of all these bandages, the most simple is that of 
Desault, modified by Dupuytren, which we have seen constantly 
used at Hdtel Dieu, and which we ourselves employ both in adults 
and children. It consists in, first, a wedge-shaped woollen pad 
covered with a sufficiently thin and half- worn material; secondly, 
two bandages, the breadth of three fingers in width, and five or 
six yards in length, and of a piece of linen large enough to surround 
the chest, the arm being applied along the trunk, the forearm being 
flexed across the chest. To apply it, we must proceed to reduce 
the fracture, by placing the patient in an upright position, or, 
better still, seated on a stool, if possible; then extend the arm of the 
side affected, placing in the eavity of the axilla the base of the pad, 
which is supported by an assistant, by means of tapes stitched to 
the anterior and posterior part of this base. We very often omit 
this, without inconvenience, in children. An assistant then lowers 
the arm on the pad, carrying the patient's elbow inward and 
applied along the chest. The upper extremity of the humerus is 
thus carried upwards, and the lower extremity forwards, while flex- 
ing the forearm, and placing it, with the hand flat, over the chest. 
We must previously ppwder the axilla, the forearm and the hand 
with starch. 

The first bandage is designed to form turns which encircle the 
base of the chest while supporting the elbow, the forearm, and hand 
on that part. In the meanwhile, the assistant supports the elbow 
and carries it forward, pushing the humerus upward. The turns 
of the circular bandage should reach as far up as the insertion of 
the deltoid, so as not to press the upper extremity of the humerus 
inwards should the turns of the bandage be applied too high. The 

1 On this subject a work entitled '* Traits des Fractures chez les Enfants/* by 
Dr. Goulon, a pnpil of mj colleague M. Maijolin, published in 1861, maj be con- 
sulted with advantage. 
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second bandage is applied in lurni over and behind the cheats ob* 
liquely, passiag from the elbow to the shoulder of the sound side, and 
strongly supporting the lirab ia this position, in such a manner, 
that after the application of this bandage, the shoulder of the side 
affected aball be powerfully elevated, and carried backward. In 
this way we fulfil the indications for reduction, and the shoulder 
draws upon the external fragment, which is the only movable one. 
In pufihing the elbow forward, we cause the internal extremity of 
the external fragment to be carried forward, and we thus overcome 
its disposition to direct itself behind the internal fragment. 

Under many circtimstances, egpecially in children a few months 
old, or in the new-born, we content ourselves solely with bandages, 
suitably applied to bold the arm and forearm half flexed againat 
the chest, the turns of which are kept in place by stitches, to pre- 
vent the apparatus from slipping. The Mayor bandage answers 
also the same end sufficiently well, and may be employed some- 
times in place of the other forms of bandage. We have often used 
with success the sling of Delpech, and the apparatus of Desault, 
but when there is no overriding we omit the wedge-shaped pad, de- 
signed to furnish a point of support for the humerus, which acts aa 
a lever on the scapula, and thus draws outward the external frag- 
ment of the clavicle* By not employing it, we avoid compression 
of the axillary vessels, as well as of the chest, which might be ia- 
jured, especially in very little children. 

In fractures of the middle portion of the arm^ we use the ordi- 
nary roller bandage with three splints applied over the first turns of 
the bandage, which are commenced on the arm, keeping always 
the forearm flexed on the arm. We do not put splints on the 
internal aspect of the limb^ for fear of compreaaing the vessels 
and nervea The limbs of yodng children are rounded, without 
hollows or prominences, from which results the fact that graduated 
compresses are of no utility. We commence by surrounding the 
whole limb with circular turns, taking care to supply the bend of 
the elbow with a little wadding. Then, with the rest of the band* 
age we secure the splints by new circular turns. We may ad van* 
tageoualy employ the immovable bandage, if there is neither in- 
fiammation nor swelling. 

When the fracture has its seat in one of the humeral extremi- 
ties, we content ourselves with making the limb immovable by a 
roller bandage. When the neck of the bone is broken, a body 
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bandage or circular turns supporting the arm on the thorax, as in 
fracture of the clavicle, fulfil very well the indications. In these 
last cases, splints would serve no useful purpose, for thej would but 
imperfectly press upon the two fragments.— For fractures of the 
middle portion of the forearm, it is suflBcient for us, as in the case 
of adults, to use compression in the direction of the interosseous 
space, with graduated compresses, and two splints, one on the an- 
terior, the other on the posterior aspect of the forearm, supported 
by turns of a bandage, or else with three little strips of gum- 
resin plaster, applied above, over the superior portion below the 
elbow ; below, over the wrist ; and in the middle, between the two 
others. With this last dressing, we may inspect the affected parts 
without the aid of assistants and without disturbing the apparatus. 
We may even loosen a strip without removing the whole bandage, 
and thus expose to view the bare forearm between the bandages 
which support the splints. 

If the inferior extremity of the radius is fractured, we should 
carefully incline the hand to the ulnar border of the forearm, 
either by the aid of the bandage or a strip properly applied, or by 
the elbowed splint of Dupuytren or that of Bland in. 

Fractures of the elbow are observed frequently in young people, 
and deserve the greatest attention on the part of the^surgeon. They 
are always complicated, for they only take place by the application 
of a direct cause. The swelling is soon so considerable that it is 
difiScult to make a certain diagnosis. But the fracture being once 
recognized, what is to be done ? When the joint is very painful^ 
and the tumefaction very decided, it is prudent to apply leeches, 
and to neglect nothing that will prevent or moderate the effects of 
traumatic arthritis, always a grave affection in children. Taking 
this course of action, I have never seen a serious inflammation 
after external violence. Inflammatory symptoms once appeased, 
our attention is called to the fracture. The indications now are 
different, according to the seat of the solution of continuity of the 
bone. When it is the olecranon which is separated from the ulna, 
we maintain the forearm in extension formed with a pad and a 
splint laid over the arm and forearm ; the triceps brachial is thus 
becomes relaxed, and the fragments experience less separation than 
in any other position. It is not necessary to protract for too long 
a time this extension, and in removing the dressing it is better to 
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accustom the joints to movements of flexion, and, as aoon as con- 
solidation is effected J to put the forearm in a state of semi-flexion* 

In casea of forcible separation of the coronoid process we muBt, 
on the contrary, flex the forearm and eupport it bj a sling, or^ 
better still, by a series of figure-of-eight turns thrown from the 
arm to the forearm* 

When the fracture of the elbow is multiple or comminuted, if 
attended with very violent contusion, or there is reason to fear that 
inflammation may lead to loss of movement of the articulation, we 
must place it in a state of semi-flexion, for in this position anchy- 
losis is much less troublesome than if the limb is extended. The 
inflammatory symptoms having passed, we would do well to em- 
ploy immovable bandages, not forgetting that after twenty-five or 
thirty days at the most, we must take off the apparatus and use 
every precaution to prevent anchylosis. 

Fractures of the hand and of the fingers present the same points 
for consideration as in adults, and are treated in the same waj; 
that is, by fixing the hand in a wooden scooped splint. 

In fractures of the thigh, we frequently apply in very young 
children only a simple roller bandage with three splints, one of 
which is on the outside of the thigh, extending from the great 
trochanter above to the external condyle; another from the inside 
of the fold of the groin, to the internal condyle; finally, the third, 
from in front of the fold of the groin to the patella. These splints 
are placed over the first turns of the bandage applied around the 
thigh. The first turns cover the whole limb, on whieh the aplinta 
exert a moderate and regular compression ; the second secure the 
splints. The application of the latter ought to be made with the 
greatest care, and we must particularly guard against their being 
placed over prominences of bones, for with young subjects pres- 
sure rapidly leads to gangrene of the integuments. The external 
splint should be long enough to reach beyond the iliac bone, to be 
included in the turns of the bandage or in a body bandage, and thus 
to serve as a support to the pelvis. By this method we avoid the 
applications of pads of bran which children so soon soil. After 
the apparatus has been adjusted it should be covered with a cerate 
cloth to protect it from the urine and from alvine evacuations. 

If the child is already advanced in years^ we give the preference 
to the apparatus of ScuUetus, and we alw^ays employ the imme- 
diate splints of Dupuytren, applied over the first compresses which 
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surround the tliigh and which do not interfere with the use of 
pads and of the usual large splints. To these immediate splints 
we owe the regularity of the callus both in children and in adults. 
At the moment of applying the small splints we must use every 
effort to obtain reduction and perfect coaptation. To complete 
this apparatus we must never neglect the employment of a body 
bandage, which should previously surround the upper portion 
of the large external splint, and afterwards encircle the pelvis, 
at the same time fixing it firmly by a number of pins or by 
stitches on that portion of the bandage which surrounds the ex- 
ternal splint. 

In fractures of the leg, we also apply three splints with a roller 
bandage, being careful to avoid pressure by them over the crest of 
the tibia. When there are no complications, and there is nothing 
to make us fear a subsequent displacement, we unhesitatingly em- 
ploy from the commencement an immovable apparatus. 

Fractures of the patella are rare in young children. Only three 
or four of these have come under our notice during our practice 
at the Hdpital de TEnfant-J^sus. We have no special remarks to 
make on the treatment. The limb must be kept extended. 

Fractures of the foot offer the same indications as in adults, 
in whom we attach the injured parts on wooden soles suitably 
stuffed. If the soft parts are divided, we have recourse to con- 
tinuous irrigation with great advantage. 

For all the forms of fracture, which we have just passed in 
review, we habitually wet all our bandages at the moment of their 
application, with a resolvent liquid, sych as lead-water or camphor- 
ated brandy diluted with water, provided the fracture is not com- 
plicated with wounds. 

At what period should we finally .remove the apparatus? 
With the new-born, twelve days suffice for consolidation. For 
children of about two years, it is more prudent to keep the limb 
immovable for twenty days ; for those between twelve and fifteen 
years of age we should, as a general rule, retain the apparatus 
for twenty-five days. After this time we rarely meet with an un- 
consolidated fracture, though we sometimes observe this in fractures 
complicated either with local or general causes. Consolidation may 
be delayed for a greater or less length of time, and it is the duty 
of the surgeon to discover what may be the cause of it. If the 
fracture is complicated with a wound, it may happen that this 
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wound may be kept up by the presence of a portion of necrosed 
boae, and then it becomes necessary to aasure ourselves of tliis fact 
by examiuatioQ of the wound, and to wait for the fleparatiou of 
the sequestrum. If the cause is a general one, we must combat it 
by the appropriate remediea. If a fracture is not consolidated and 
no sufficient cause can be detected to account for it, surgical assist- 
ance rnay be invoked. These cases of non-coasolidation are rarely 
met with in children. Nevertheless we raust employ successively 
protracted immobility in immovable apparatus. If these means 
do not answer, we may try acupuncture of the false joint with 
needles heated to a white heat, setons, scraping of the fragraenta, 
■or resection of the osseous extremities. Dr. Drainard has suc- 
ceeded in inducing inflammation of tbe ends of the bone by 
perforating them in different directions. We may add that all 
these methods failed iu our hands for a fracture of the leg in the 
little girl to whom we previously referred. 

As for vicious callus^ we may, in certain fractures of the limbs, 
even at the end of three or four months, correct it more easily in 
children than in adults by applying the usual apparatus, more or 
less modified according to the circumstances of the case. 

ffi/gienk and medical trea^we?i£,^-The apartment allotted to the 
little patient should be well aired and kept at a proper tempera- 
ture. Cleanliness is indispensable, and the linen of children should 
be changed whenever it is soiled ; if this be neglected, we will 
speedily produce a focua of infection. Good nourishment is of the 
greatest importance when no phenomenon of general reaction exists^ 
for children always do well with a tonic regimen. We should 
carefully wean those who are at the breast. 

We now understand that the indication always is, to attack the 
cause which appears to retard consolidation. Thus, when the pa- 
tient is affected with scrofula, syphilis, or rickets, we must prescribe 
a treatment appropriate to each of these diseases. It is for this 
reason that we often prescribe for patients suffering from fracture, 
cod-liver oil, iodide of potassium, etc. When complications arise, 
we must, as a general rule, hasten to relieve them, even if we are 
obliged to neglect, for the time being; the treatment of the fracture. 
Of two evils, we must choose the least* 
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CHAPTER V. 

TRACHEOTOMY IN CROUP. 

Tracheotomy, which consists in the opening of the trachea, 
performed with the view of giving respiration to a patient asphyx- 
iated by the presence of false membranes in the larynx, should 
always be considered an indispensable operation, since it brings 
back to life one who is suffocating, and is at the point of death. This 
operation, which, like all others, is only easy to those skilled in its 
performance, must nevertheless be resorted to by all practitioners, 
surgeons or physicians, for none is more urgent in a large number 
of cases. For this reason, we may be pardoned the length we shall 
give this article, as well as the details, in which we do not hesitate 
to enter to indicate the method of securing the successful interven- 
tion of art. 

The operator must be thoroughly familiar with the indicaiions, 
the counter-indications, the method of operating, and the after- 
treatment. 

1. Indications. — Asphyxia would seem to be the sole and only 
indication necessitating the operation of tracheotomy, which should 
only be practised when the asphyxia continues with or without 
more or less complete ansBsthesia; but the condition of success 
which surpasses all others, as M. Millard has declared in his essay, 
is the predominance of the characteristics of asphyxia. This may 
seem so to the surgeon, who is purely and simply an operator, but 
not to him who is familiar with the terrible affection embraced 
under the name of croup. Unhappily, it is not a disease purely 
restricted to the larynx or the respiratory apparatus ; but very often, 
though only characterized by the presence of a false membrane 
limited apparently to the larynx alone, it is caused by a general 
condition existing in the whole economy, and which, like a poison, 
infects it with more or less intensity. 

The first indication is that the suffocation and asphyxia Arom 
which the patient suffers, shall be p^manent and without inter- 
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mission. The second indication ie that tlie disease shall be local and 
not general. In tlie former state the patient is in the moat favour- 
able condition; in the latter there is but little ehance of success. 
In fact, if false membranea exist in the nose or behind the ears, or, 
as is frequently the case, there is ulceration even in the vulva; if 
there are many enlarged glands under the jaw, and if the urine is 
albuminous, it is necessary for the operator to know that he has very 
little or no chance of success. The third indication is, that the 
patient shall be at least two years old. The number of successful 
operations performed prior to that period has been very small, and 
the cases are only exceptional in which tracheotomy hm succeeded 
in children of six mouths, a year, and eighteen months ; and yet the 
successful result achieved by M. Scouttetten on a child of six 
months, and that of M,Maslieurat Lag^raar induce us not to always 
decline operating on children ander a year old. 

There will be so many the more indications for the operation, 
according as the patient has not been debilitated by previous inju- 
dicious treatment, auch as leeches, diet^ emetics, blisters^ &c., which 
are without eifeot in combating the disease, and put the patient m 
a very alarming condition, and thus render the operation abortive. 
WheUf on the contrary, we have but sparingly employed cauteri- 
sation, which acta merely on the visible disease, and not at all on 
that which poisons the whole system ; and when we have employed 
general modifying agents, such as chlorate of potash or perehloride 
of iron, combined with food and tonics^ the patient will be in the 
most favourable condition, and this will be the best time to select for 
operation. 

2. Coyiira-indkaimis, — ^General diphtheria, false membranes in the 
nose, behind the ears, in the vulva or on an existing blister, large and 
numerous cervical ganglions, epistaxis, and gangrene of the pha* 
rynx as a eomplication of diphtheria, are the causes which make an 
operation unsuccessful, and which may induce ua to decline operat- 
ing. Intermitting asphyxia will be a contra-indication under cer- 
tain circumatancest or will at least lead to a postponement of the 
operation. We have seen cases of croup with intermitting asphyxia 
cured without operation. False membranes which penetrate even 
as far as into the trachea and the bronchial tubes are not any contra- 
indication ; we have seen patients spontaneously expel falae mem- 
branes which represented the cavity of the trachea and bronchi, 
and yet recover without un operation^ while others have ouly been 
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cured after tracheotomy. Even the gravest diseases, such as pneu- 
monia, cutaneous aifections, typhoid fever, smallpox; scarlet fever, 
measles, &c., and even chronic diseases, such as phthisis pulmonalis, 
are unfavourable conditions for cure, but are not absolutely contra- 
indications ; for, in these cases, the alarming condition of the pa- 
tient is modified, momentarily at least, by the operation, and while 
at first restoring respiration, we may sometimes save his life. We 
should therefore, under these circumstances, attempt the operation ; 
melius ancepa quam nullum, 

8. Method of Operation. — We cannot dwell too minutely on all 
the steps of this operation, which is quite as difficult as any other, 
and demands so much the more care on account of the tender age 
of the patient. Like all operations, it requires practice, and there- 
fore should not only be performed first on the cadaver, but also on 
living animals, such as dogs, sheep, etc. It is one of those delicate 
operations that the surgeon will much more skilfully perform on 
the child after having had experience with it on living animals, in 
the midst of blood and cries, than after attempting it on the cadaver. 
For this purpose, it is important that the surgeons in attendance 
in hospitals for children should make the internes operate on ani- 
mals, such as rabbits and dogs — a view already expressed by M. 
Bouvier in a recent discussion at the Academy — for they will all 
of them undoubtedly be obliged to perform it on children. Though 
the surgeon should make use of the instruments best adapted to his 
purpose, it is especially important that an operator who is likely to 
meet with difficulties should more frequently employ those that are 
suited to his want of familiarity with the operation, rather than 
instruments that are in common use, that he does not yet know 
how to handle. Because an instrument is unskilfully managed by 
an unpractised hand, we must not modify or change it 

Let us now consider in order the instruments, the position of 
the patient, the mode of placing the assistants, and the work of the 
surgeon. 

The instruments essential to the operation are : a straight bistoury, 
probe-pointed bistoury, grooved director, ligature forceps, tenacu- 
lum, dilating forceps, curved cranesbill forceps, double movable 
oanula,^ a piece of isinglass plaster, a curved gum-elastic bougie of 

1 Of the thirtj-two children first operated npon, in which a simple cannla was 
used, onlj two were saved. 
4 
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a size to pass readily into the canula, to serve as a conductor, a 
small piece of whalebone furnished with a delicate sponge, a sonaU 
fine feather to clean out the trachea, a gum-elastic tube with the 
end cut offj — with which to suck out the blood which may flow inta 
the trachea^ — sponges, also a syringe, if the surgeon hesitates to 
put his own mouth to the wound, and threads, in case they be wanted 
for ligatures. An indefinite number of raodifications of canulas and 
dilators have been invented. We admit the advantages, in prin- 
ciple, of the canulas devised at first by Bretonneau, but M. Trous- 
seau has successfully modified them, as the operation has become 
more generally practised. 

Without referring to the numerous canulas contrived by differ- 
ent persons, we will simply express our preference for the double 
canula advocated, to the escluaion of all others, by M, Trousseau; 
it is terminated by a tracheal extremity cut somewhat obliquely, and 
with the edge rounded and not cutting, as suggested by M.Barthez, 
and furnished at the outer extremity with a flange with lateral winga 
to which to secure the tapes. The canula must be made in such a 
manner as to penetrate in a vertical direction to the middle of the 
tracheaj witliout being too much curved, so as not to wound the aote- 
rior wall, and yet not to press by its extremity on the posterior walL 
As M. Bouvier has remarked in an excellent treatise on canulaSj* the 
plate with which they are furnished must be arranged in such a 
manner that the tube is directed, as nearly as possible, in the direc- 
tion of the trachea. The canula must also be movable^ according 
to the plan suggested by M. Roger, and coustructed by M* Liier* 
With such precautions ulcerations of the trachea will become much 
less frequent. The diameter of the canulas should vary according to 
the age of the child. To insure accuracy in this respect, M, Morax^ 
interne of M. Bouvierj has recently carefully measured the tracheaa 
of children between the ages of two and fifteen. These measure- 
ments, ranging for this period between a quarter and a half 
inch, enable us to fix upon four different sizes, suitable to the 
various ages of children : 1. A canula of less than a quarter of an 
inch in diameter and two inches in length for children from one 
year to four years of age, 2* One of a third of an inch in diame- 
ter for those between four and eight. 3. One of two-fifths of an 
inch in diameter for those between eight and twelve ; and 4. One of 

I Bntletin de Tblrapentiqoe, t. }sMu pp. 299, 346. 
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half an inch in diameter for those betw^U: twelve and fiifleen ; the 
last two being two inches and a half in length. A fifth number, 
having a diameter of three*fiftha of an. inoh, woul(ibe better for 
adults, in whom the diameiterof the trachea; varies from fiive-eightha 
to two-thirds of an inch. 

Several dilators have beenr devised, and: an infiiiite number <^ 
modifiioations made of these. Dr; Pouquet ev^a proposed to do 
away with them entirdy, and use only the. finger as a conductor. 
We ourselves prefer, and even consider as indispensable, a dilator, 
which we invented about fifteen years since, now in daily use at the 
Hdpital des Enfants. Thia ia the dilator of M. Trousseau, much 
modified, longer, devoid of hooka at its extremity, and furnished 
with a spring which may be opened by pressure and not by sepa- 
rating the branches. Its extremity is ourved at a right angle, 
while the two branches, being approximated again, form at the 
end a flattened beak, which is introduced with facility through 
the incision in the trachea. It may serve as a blunt tenaculum and 
also as a dilating forceps ; in this manner it doea not slip from the 
wound, as the first dilator devised by M. Trousseau did. 

Position of ike P<itieni,-^WhnJbdvor the position may be in which 
the patient is placed — the light not being allowed to come from 
above, unless he be in an apartment illuminated by a light sus- 
pended directly above Wm — the light will always be poor, for he 
must necessarily be on his back, and whatever may be done, it will 
be badly directed upon the neck. The child should rather be laid 
upon a convenient table covered with a mattress, and a supporting 
pillow placed in such* a manner as to throw the head backward. 

Mode (^ placing Asmtants.: — One assistant will hold, the head 
thrown back on the pillow, in auch a way aa to make the neck 
prominent* He will apply both hands on thei side of the head and 
face^ and will take great care not to be in the way of the operator 
by passing his hand under the chin. A second assistant may sup- 
port the legs of the patient by holding them on the bed with one 
hand, and grasp the hands with the other* A third assistant may 
be placed to the lefb oi the patient to assist the surgeon, holding in 
one hand the sponge to cleanse the wound, and. with the other a 
blunt hook with which tx> keep open the lip of the wound on his 
side. He should also be armed with some ligatures, in case they 
may be needed. A fourth assistant may be of use in handing 
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instruraentsj but he can be dispensed with if thej are put witbia 
reach of the operator. 

The work of the Surgeon. — The patient being held immovable, 
the surgeon, placed to his right, should recall the anatomy of tbe 
superficial and deep portiona of the anterior region of the neck, 
principally in the median line where tbe incision is to be made. 
TbuSj in examining the anterior part of the neck from the hyoid 
bone to the sternum, we find at first tbe skin, beneath which ia 
the superficial faacia, and next the first layer of aponenrosis coTer- 
ing the anterior borders of the two sterno-maatoids. Between the 
edges of these two muscles a space exists, occupied hj a layer of 
cellular tissue; in this from above downward run the two anterior 
jugular veins, uniting at the base of the neck to form one trunk, 
which passes beneath the two sterno-mastoids, and between the two 
external jugulars. We next meet with the second aponeurotic 
layer which covers the aterno-hyoid and ateroo-thyroid muscles; 
and a little more deeply seated we find the deep aponeurosis, Iq 
the upper part of this region is the thyroid body, on a level with 
the upper rings of the traeheaj very slightly developed in children; 
in the lower part, towards the episternal fossa, the lefl jugular vein, 
running obliquely across the brachio- cephalic truuk j finally, in tbe 
median line, from before backwards and in the following order, the 
trachea, and, on each side, the veins and carotid arteries; behind 
the trachea the oesophagus a little to the left, and next the cervical 
vertebrae. We must not overlook the superior and inferior thy- 
roid arteries going to the thyroid body^ and the venous plexus 
below tbe thyroid body; and in some rare cases the artery of 
Neubauer, which ascends along the anterior part of the trachea, 
arising from the arch of the aorta. 

AU this anatomical knowledge being present in the mind of the 
surgeon, he should at first he convinced that in this operation, 
he must perhaps rely more on his finger than on his eyes, and 
that, after the division of the skin and of the first aponeurotic 
layer, while using his eyes, he must not make an incision with- 
out employing his hand to separate the intermuscular spaces as 
far as the trachea. The surgeon makes a longitudinal incision in 
tbe median line, in the whole thickness of the skin, and from above 
downwards. This first incision should vary in length, according 
to tbe sisie of the neck, being longer if the child is fat than if it is 
thin, for in the latter we more easily reach the deep parts. It should 
being a little below the cricoid cartilage, and be continued to with- 
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in a short distance of the top of the stexnum. Having made this first 
incision, the aponeurotic layer should be divided with a bistoury, 
the operator using, at the same time, or not, the grooved director. 
The latter and left index finger may next serve to divide the sub- 
jacent cellular tissue, and to separate the superficial vessels, in a 
manner similar to that practised in seeking for a deep artery. The 
anterior part of the trachea may thus be reached and felt with the 
left; index finger without risk of opening the veins. Before making 
an incision, the surgeon should bear in mind that he. must not deviate 
to the right or left, lest the carotid arteries be wounded with the 
bistoury; nor should it be forgotten by him, in very small children, 
that in cutting too near the sternum he may come across the brachio- 
cephalic trunk, which crosses the lower part of the trachea. Finally, 
if hemorrhage follows from the opening of the veins, the wound 
must be washed out without waiting until the trachea comes into 
view, if the blood conceals it ; the surgeon, carefully feeling for the 
elastic tube of the trachea, then makes a puncture, taking his finger, 
as the guide, with extreme care not to pass entirely through the 
trachea, and thus open its posterior wall and the oesophagus. 

Immediately after making the incision, whether it be large or 
small, he should continue to hold the index finger on the opening, 
by which blood might penetrate. The dilator should be carried 
directly under the finger, and be passed into the opening. In this 
manner, the surgeon takes with the right hand the dilator, which 
is in the shape of a blunt hook terminated by a lenticular extre- 
mity, slides the hook across the inferior angle of the wound of the 
trachea, retaining it in the same manner as he would a double tena- 
culum, and approximates the rings to close up the wound. The 
mucus and blood now flowing from the wound, the patient is placed 
in an upright position, and thus afforded the opportunity of coughing 
and of expelling the false membranes from the trachea. The child 
being thus placed in a strong light or before the window, the ope- 
rator can at that moment get a better view of the parts, for, as soon 
as the dilator is removed, the patient breathes, and the circulation 
being reestablished, the venous blood ceases to flow. The surgeon 
may also find out whether it is necessary to tie the vessels which 
would give rise to hemorrhage in spite of the reestablishment of 
respiration. If the wound is suflSciently large, he need not enter- 
tain the idea of making an additional incision ; if, on the contrary, 
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it 6eeni3 to be too small for the vol a me of the canula, it may be 
enlarged by the probe-pointed bistoury, either upwards or down- 
wards j as may seem moat convenient to him. To make this inci- 
flioD, it is not necessary to cbange the band for nsing the dilator^ 
which facilitates the performance of this operafcioTi, and is always 
held in the right hand; the left haod should always hold the probe- 
pointed bistoury. 

In regard to the introduction of the canula, which has been pre- 
viously furnished with a ring of isinglass plaster to intervene be- 
tween the skin and the flange, as well as with tapes to fasten it to the 
neck — this is a very difficult stage of the operation. The finger may 
be used with advantage as a conductor, but it is better to leave the 
dilator always held in place by the right hand, whether we employ 
the one used at the Eopital des Enfants, or that of M. MarjoUn, a 
double tenaculum, or that devised by M. Gamier, which is a spring 
forceps with crossed brancheSj the extremities of which, curved 
at a right angle, rest only in contact by the gpring of the branches, 
and separate by pressure applied above their point of crossing. 
This dilator takes up less room in the trachea than the other, and 
o&ers some real advantages* 

With the left hand, the canula should be introduced, which is 
furnished with a conductor passing beyond its extremity an inch 
or more. It aay very readily enter between the separation of 
the branches of the dilator, the extremities of which are directed 
downwards. After this conductor has penetrated and been pushed 
a little further into the trachea, the dilator must be withdrawn. 
The canula is not interfered with by the dilator, and slides easily 
on the conductor, if the wound is of the proper size. When it is 
fairly in the trachea, its presence beiug recognized by the noise of 
air passing through it, the conductor is withdrawn. In this manner 
much better success follows than without the conductor. Practice 
is of course necessary to insure the success of this operation, as of 
BYerj other, and the surgeon must, without precipitation, push the 
conductor sufficiently far, withdrawing the dilator before sliding 
the canula, for it would be an inconveuieoce if it was made to eater 
Defore removing it. 

The operator may, as previously remarked, without these agents^ 
'Introduce the canula directly by conducting it with the finger, or 
with the conductor, which we contrived, and Dr. Pouquet ad vised, 
and which he considers as the most easy to apply. But baviug per- 
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formed tracheotomy more than three hundred times, we believe 
that the best procedure will be to employ the dilator and the gum- 
elastic guide to give more ready entrance to the canula. Only 
on the evening of the operation, or the next day after, when the 
wound is no longer inclined to bleed, may we remove the dila- 
tor and the conductor, because we can then get a good view of 
the opening in the trachea, when the patient is placed in an upright 
position. I will add also that the dilator with three branches de- 
vised by M. Laborde has appeared to me to take up more room in 
the trachea than the dilator with two branches, thus rendering the 
introduction of the conductor and the canula more difficult. 

We must not pass over in silence the accidents which may occur 
during the operation. The first is the opening of the superficial 
veins, which may be avoided by making the first incision slowly, 
by separating with the blunt hooks such veins as present them- 
selves, and especially by discontinuing the use of the bistoury, 
as soon as we have reached the point where they are met with. 
It will be found best to isolate them with a blunt grooved director. 
When we reach a deeper point, we must introduce the finger, 
which will thus enable us to separate the cellular tissue, in front 
of the trachea, in the same manner as when the surgeon wishes 
to reach a deep artery, so as to expose it to view ; an assistant in 
the meanwhile being directed to apply his blunt hook. A second 
^Lccident is, after puncturing^ the trachea, to have the incision escape 
the eye .of the surgeon. This may be avoided by making the in- 
cision in this canal beneath the left index finger, which should secure 
the trachea, and should be applied immediately after this first in- 
cision. When, in spite of this precaution, the opening being too 
small escapes us, we must not lose time in hunting for so minute 
an orifice, but make a new one. 

On the forefinger as a guide, we may introduce the extremity of 
the dilator ; the instrument being tightly closed, the lenticular end 
of the forceps, which may pass into an incision of an inch or more, 
enables us, when they are once introduced, to hold the trachea so that 
it cannot escape us. We may, if necessary, make an incision with 
the probe-pointed bistoury, always holding the dilator in the right 
hand, and the bistoury in the left; otherwise, in changing the hand, 
we may allow the dilator to slip from the trachea, and render an 
operation very long which should be performed, if not rapidly, at 
least in general without loss of time. An accident which some- 
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times bappens is makiog the incision on the side of the trachea ; 
the index fiager^ held over the wound, enables ua to properly direct 
the dilator, which itself may serve to restore to the median line 
the lateral wound. 

Sometimes it happeDa that the indsioo is made longer than 
was itttended; it must not be forgotten, under these circum- 
stances, that if we have an ordinary canula, it may stretch and 
bend so as to escape frona the wound, and it ia only with a long 
canula that this accident can be remedied, "When, after having 
opened the trachea, we cannot immediately find the aperture, the 
neighbouring cellular tissue becomes infiltrated with air in such 
a manner as to swell out tlie neck and the inferior part of the 
face. We have nothing else to do than to seek for the opening in 
the trachea with the left index finger, to introduce the dilator, and 
to separate the edges of the wound, to facilitate respiration through 
the latter. We are thus afforded time to keep the wound of the 
trachea separated, and to quietly introduce the caoula over its con* 
due tor. 

Emphysema disappears in time, when respiration is well estab- 
lished, and the canula properly adjusted. As regards the danger 
of introducing the conductor of the canula into the cellular tisauo 
surrounding the wound, this is only observed when the dilator is 
improperly applied. This does not take place when the surgeon re* 
members that this instrument serves as a double hook to retain 
the trachea, and that he must withdraw it after the conductor has 
been properly introduced. 

In tracheotomy a serious accident may compromise the life of the 
patient, when any length of time is allowed to pass before open* 
ing the trachea, and vessels have been opened, which give rise to 
hemorrhage. If these should be arterial vessels, from which the 
blood leaps in jets, they must be tied; if veins, this need not be 
done, but the surgeon should always speedily open the trachea, 
and the blood will then cease to flow. To avoid the introduction 
of blood into the trachea, the surgeon immediately places his 
finger on the incision made in it, for withoiat this precaution the 
blood entering the air-passages may asphyxiate the patient. We 
must then introduce into the trachea the gum-elastic tube and suck 
out the blood through it, either with the mouth, or with a syringe 
attached to its extremity, 

4. Surgical dfter-trtaimcnU — The after-treatment of tracheotomy is 
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both medical and surgical; let us 6rst examine Ihe latter. Imme- 
diately after having introduced the canula, we must apply in front 
of its orifice a light neckcloth or scarf, performing the function of a 
' breathing veil,' and having the advantage of preventing the direct 
entrance of air. Without this, we may witness the drying, up of 
the mucus which passes into the canula, and consequent difficulty 
in respiration and irritation of the bronchial tubes. The operator 
must also frequently withdraw the inner canula, when it becomes 
choked with mucus, and clean it in warm water, passing into its 
interior a small swab. This little operation is very easily performed, 
when the manner in which the inner canula is fixed has been ascer* 
tained. Every time that it is withdrawn, it should be quickly 
cleaned, so that the outer canula may not be encumbered while the 
other one is being wiped, ready to be put back. 

If false membranes obstruct the trachea or the canula, they 
should be extracted with the cranesbill forceps, which, when intro- 
duced, follows the curve of the canula even into the respiratory 
tube. This is preferable to using a small whalebone furnished with 
a sponge, which has the disadvantage of pushing and not of ex- 
tracting. If the patient does not expectorate by the canula, we 
may sometimes, by introducing rapidly the extremity of a small 
feather, excite cough, and thus favour the expulsion of false 
membranes or mucus. Sometimes when expectoration is absent, 
and the trachea and the canula are dry, a few drops of tepid 
water introduced into the canula may cause the patient to ex- 
pectorate* Better still, however, would it be to make him breathe 
moist air ; and for this purpose it is important that the air of the 
chamber should not be allowed to get dry, and consequently that it 
should not be warmed by a stove or a fireplace in which coke is 
burnt. It will frequently be advisable, if dryness exists in the 
respiratory tube, to put on each side of the patient's bed large 
vessels containing boiling infusions of emollient plants, the vapour 
from which will fill the air breathed by him. 

If the trachea is clogged up with thickened mucus or false mem- 
branes, which prevent the child from breathing, it is best to with- 
draw the canula find to boldly seize in the trachea, with the cranes- 
bill forceps, everything which obstructs the respiratory canal. For 
want of this care patients who are almost cured may die asphyx- 
iated. We thus see how extremely important it is that children 
operated on for tracheotomy should be watched, for a few days, 
by those capable of performing this operation of extraction. 
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Tbe first dressing consiata in removing the entire canula to clean 
it, acid to change the threads, and this should be made at the 
end of twentj-four or forty -eight houra, and the surgeon sboald 
make use of this moment to cauterize the wound with nitrate of 
silver. The following dajs he may, either daily or every other 
day, remove the canula to clean out the wound^ and ev^Tj time as- 
sure himself whether the air has commenced to paaa into the 
larynx. To determine this, he should apply for a few moments a 
sponge over the wound, and if the child breathes without suffoca- 
ting — if he can, while the wound is closed, extinguish a light with 
his mouth— it is pretty evident that the larynx is free. Otherwise 
the canula should not be finally withdrawn until the end of three 
or four days at the very earliest, often eight or ten daySj and some* 
times even longer. 

It is always advisable to withdraw the canula as early as pos* 
sible, for its curvature ia such that it may produce by its ex- 
tremity ulceration^ most frequently on the anterior wall of tha 
trachea, sometimes on the posterior walh With the view of 
avoiding this accident, our colleague, M. Roger, caused to be 
made by M, Llier movable canulas, which are carried easily in all 
directions, following the movements of the neck, and which pre- 
vent the extremity of the canula from constantly pressing oa 
the same point* By means of this improvement, ulcerations pro- 
duced from this cause are very rare; nevertheless^ we have seen 
even movable canulas produce ulceration. We think this accident 
may be best recognized by the expulsion of bloody expectorations 
through the canula, which cease when it is withdrawn ; and 
when the patient is not yet able to breathe by the larynx, we 
must employ a cannla curved at a right angle, the extremity 
of which ia directed in the vertical direction of the trachea. In 
jsuch cases the canulas usually employed do not have a proper 
curvature, and it will be better to have at the same time a canula 
made movable after the plan of M. Liier, and curved nearly at a 
right angle after that of M. Charn^re. With this kind of instru- 
ment, one canula cannot be placed in another of the same curva- 
ture. The inner tube, to be able to enter, must have a movable 
articulated extremity which will bend so as to enable it to pene- 
trate. 

There are circumstances in which the canula remains longer 
than the operator wijshes, depending sometimes on the exist- 
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ence of adherent false membranes on the vocal cords of the 
larynx. We may sometimes in such cases with advantage insti- 
tute a swabbing out of the larynx. This operation is very simple ; 
to perform it it is necessary to have a small dossil of charpie tied 
with a double thread at its middle portion, arranged like the tam- 
pon used in dosing up the posterior opening of a nostril in arrest- 
ing epistaxis. Thra tampon, of nearly the volume of a kidney beaa, 
is furnished with a thread which is passed into the eye of a gum- 
elastic catheter ; the latter being introduced from below upwards 
through the wound in the traehea, and passing easily into the mouth, 
is disengaged from the thread, and then withdrawn downwards, and 
the thread being in the mouth serves as a means of drawing from 
below upwards the little tampon, which passes between the vocal 
Cords, and relieves them of any false membranes which may be 
present there. As a result of this procedure we have seen respi- 
ration restored immediately in patients who have been able at 
once to give up their canula and have no further occasion for its 
use. Unfortunately this method has not always succeeded, and we 
can recall patients who have worn their canula for several months, 
some of them for several years, always wearing it in dread of the 
loss of respiration. We may add that this difficulty in the final 
withdrawing of the canula may sometiines depend on paralysis of 
the larynx, analogous to paralysis of the velum palati, so well 
pointed out by M. Maingault. Patients thus affected may in time 
do without the canula; but when the paralysis is persistent, a good 
result may be obtained from the effect of electricity on the larynx, 
ah example of which has been cited by M, Debout. 

We may call special attention to a troublesome accident observed 
immediately after the operation — and sometimes, when we wish to 
finally withdraw the cannla-^consisting in difficulty in swallowing 
liquids, and eveh solids ; the patient swallowing the wrong way, fluids 
and solid food pass through the larynx and through the wound. 
In such a case it is^sometimes sufficient' to wait with patience, to 
make the sufferer swaUow carefully, without unnecessary haste; to 
give him thick food, such as pap, macaroni, and no fluids, and in a 
few days we will find things modified. But there are also cases in 
which deglutition continues toJbe poorly accomplished, and if the 
patient should waste for want of nourishment, we must employ the 
means already advised, even with those who, immediately after 
tracheotomy, refuse, as they sometimes do, to take any nourish- 
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ment, Cbildrea should be nounshe(3 by meana of a curv^ed gum- 
elastic tube introduced through the nose, and pughed as far as into 
the oesophagus. We have seen child reo get aoouatomed to this 
operation performed three times a day, injecting each time with a 
gksS'Syringe either milk, or coffee and milk, broth or chocolate, 
who were restored to life when almost dead from deprivatioo of 
nourishment. This little operation for the ititroductioQ of the 
tube through the nose, passing through the pharynx and oesopha- 
gus, is much more easy than that by the mouth, in which we have 
reason to fear that the food may pass into the larynx. The im- 
portant point, in this introductioOj is to follow closely the posterior 
wall of the pharynx^ directing the extremity of the tube along the 
vertebral column. 

When finally we are able to permanently withdraw the canula and 
it is necessary to close up the wound, it is not worth while to apply 
adhesive strips. The opening of the trachea must be first closedj 
and the wound in the integuments afterwards. For this purpose, a 
simple dressing is sufficieut, and sometimes the application of nitrate 
of silver, if the wound is slow in healings or lotiona of wine may 
hasten cicatrization. When we cannot finally withdraw the canula, 
there are cases in which we may leave the patient for an hour or 
two without a canula^ and then replace it, or we may withdraw 
it during the day and return it at night. In this manner, chil- 
dren resume the habit of breathing which they had temporarily 
lost, after having been abruptly deprived of respiration by the 
mouth. The cannlaa devised by M, Laborde may also be employed, 
as they have been constructed by MM. Eobert and Collin.* 

5. Medical Aflsr-irealmait. — If the surgical treatment, to which 
we have already referred at some length, is of such extreme im- 
portance, the medical treatment may be considered as indispensable. 
The disease for which tracheotomy is performed being due to a 
general cause, cannot be cured by an operation which is, in reality, 
only a method of allowing a patient to breathe, who would other* 
wise die of sufibcation. Time and medical care are absolute es- 
sentials in the completion of the cure. Should the surgeon have 
confidence in the modifying treatment of diphtheritic inflammation 
by chlorate of potash or perchloride of iron, or any other agent, he 
should continue its use, but it ia also absolutely necessary that he 
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should support the strength of the patient, and give him good 
nourishment. Milk or light broth should be allowed him, and 
wine and solid food gradually administered. Cinchona, in its vari- 
ous forms, may also very often be prescribed with advantage. It is 
undoubtedly the fact that more cures are obtained in patients who 
are well nourished from the very day of the operation, than in 
those who are averse to taking food. 

We cannot too strongly^recommend that the chest should be 
examined, in order that the complications that so often supervene 
may be checked. Even in convalescence we must combat every 
morbid condition that may arise, such as affections of the chest 
or of the stomach, or paralysis of the velum palati, and modify the 
diet according to circumstances. It is especially advisable in this 
operation that the patient should be at night in one room, and 
change in the daytime to another, taking care to air the apartment 
well which he has just quitted. This last precaution is of extreme 
importance, both for those operated on and those who have the care 
of them. In the interest of those last mentioned, it is highly ex- 
pedient that they should be relieved to take repose and fresh air, 
this being the only means by which they may escape contagion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HYPERTBOPHY OF THE TONSILS. 

Enlarged tonsils are met with in children of all ages, even 
in those of only a year old. Examined anatomically, they present 
considerable variation in increase of volume and in consistence. 
Sometimes they are without any definite shape, divided into sepa- 
rate lobes, very prominent and not in their normal position, either 
projecting inwards, or descending downwards into the pharynx. 
At other times, they are buried between the pillars of the velum 
palati, and become enlarged in such a manner that the anterior pil- 
lars cover them, and they mount upwards so as even to press upon 
the Eustachian tube. Their tissue is generally firm and consistent, 
sometimes softened, and even tearing easily. The vessels of the sub- 
stance of the tonsils are more largely developed in proportion to 
the duration of the hypertrophy. These organs are sometimes 
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adliereutj bu£ I liave never found tliem degeueratad or cancerous, 
as in adults. 

This disease ie much more frequent in cliildren than in adults ; 
more than a hundred cases come trnder treatment annually in 
the surgical service of the Hopital dea Enfants. Not a year 
passes by without our operating ou eighty to ninety children ai 
the hospital, and fifteen to twenty-five in our private practice* 
Hypertrophy characterized by permanent, and not transient, en- 
largement of the tonsils, frequently has for its sole cause a lym- 
phatic constitution \ neverthelesa, it sometimes depends on frequent 
inflammations of the throat. 

The s^mjytoms of this affection are geoeral]y easy to recognize. 
Usually children thus afltected have the mouth wide open almost 
constantly, speech somewhat inarticulate and snuffling, with some- 
times even a little deafness. Daring sleep they snore more or lesa^ are 
somewhat disturbed, and lie with the mouth open, and consequently 
the tongue becomes dry. Some children have narrow chests, be- 
cause they insuflaciently dilate their lungs. If we depress the 
tongue we perceive in some of our little patients that the tonsils 
meet in the median line. There are some cases in which this is 
not so marked, the tonsils being concealed by the pillars of the 
velum palati, which are likewise enlarged in front of them ; a con- 
dition to which the name of encysted iondU has been given. Thej 
are, in fact, clustered together in the fossee for the tonsils^ and thej 
ascend more or less upwards. All children thus affected suffer from 
frequent pain in the throat, and are extremely distressed when 
attacked with inflammation. Left to themselves, these enlarge- 
ments of the tonsilSf in some children, quite often diminish in time, 
especially if we attack their lymphatic constitutions, and, above all, 
when they reach the age of puberty, about twelve or fourteen years 
of age in young girls, and about sixteen or eighteen in boys, W© 
frequently decline operating at this age. After the period of 
puberty, the tonsils may remain stationary or diminish in volume, 
but before that they have a tendency to assume a certain bulk, and 
to retain it. 

Diagnosis, — Unless special attention be paid by the surgeon, he 
may occasionally confound abscess of the tonsils with hypertrophy. 
The tonsils have sometimes been supposed to be increased in vol- 
ume, when the swelling was only due to a retropharyngeal abscess, 
causing the posterior wall of the pharynx to project, impeding 
speech, pushing the tonsils forward, and giving the patient a anut- 
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fling voice. The greater or less rapid deyelopmenl of this last 
affection and careful investigation will prevent a mistake being 
made in the diagnosis. 

Prognosis.'^B.yp&rtToiphj of the tonsils is more grave in propor* 
tion to the greater youth of the patient; in &cty the more narrow the 
pharynx and the thore seriously the tonsils interfere with the free 
entry of air, so muoh the more do they narrow the passage, when 
acute inflammation increases their volume. For this reason, the 
younger the patients, the greater success in curing them. An 
operation is more difficult to perform with them, but I have several 
times performed it on children from eighteen months to two years old 
without diffionltyi I^ in very young subjects, in whom this portion 
of the pharynx is narrowed, enlargement of the tonsils is not usually 
of a nature to alarm by hemorrhage after the excision of these glands, 
the case is very different in individuals of eighteen to twenty years 
or more. We frequently have to fear hemorrhage in them, because, 
the hypertrophy being of longer duration, the vessels of the ton- 
sils have become more developed. . I have operated on more than 
a thousand children, and I remember scarcely three of these who 
had sufficient loss of blood to make me uneasy. On the contrary^ 
I have operated on twelve or flfleen adults, and I must acknow- 
ledge that at least four or five gave me anxiety, and that I was 
only able to arrest the hemorrhage in these cases by iron heated to 
a white heat, or the perchloride of iron. As the result of my own 
experience, I may therefore say that the operation is so much the 
more beneficial as l^e children are younger, and so much the more 
grave as they are more advanced in years. We may,^and even 
should, operate on young children, but it must be done by surprise, 
a procedure which is not possible when the patient is older. 

Treatment — If in many cases he should decide promptly in favour 
of surgical treatment— that is to say, excision — ^^the surgeon should 
be perfectly well aware that his intervention is not always expedient, 
and that he may be content^ in certain cases, to wait, counting on 
time, the efforts of nature, and sometimes on local means to pro- 
duce a beneficial effect In fact, the modification of the lymphatic 
constitution by iodides, bitter tonics, and the preparations of iron 
may be sufficient Certain local applications, such as astringents, 
alum, nitrate of silver, and tincture of iodine are employed with ad- 
vantage. Sulphurous douches have given good results in the hands 
of M. Lambron, at Luchon, but they invariably require patience 
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anci perseverance. Excision will always be tte means preferred to 
relieve children promptly, and to spare them the repetition of local 
applications, which to tbem are really opeTations, irritating them, 
and laying the fouDdation for convulsionB. I lost, by the latter 
accidentj a child on whom, for several weeks before the operation, 
I had made repeated applications of powdered a!ura, and other as- 
tringents. Each application waa to him more irritating than ex- 
cision itself. 

Excision of the Tonsik. — We dismiss from consideration the liga* 
turc and cauterization, to speak only at present of excision proper, 
performed with a sharp instrument, a bistoury or scissors, and u 
tonsillitome. The operation should be resorted to only when those 
affected are really inconvenienced by the presence of the tonsils, 
and when, besides this, they are in a healthy condition. It would 
be improper to operate in cases i^ which pseudo-membranons inflam- 
mation was commencing to develop itself on the tonsils, for after ex- 
cision of these organs, even when sound^ a false membrane often be- 
comes developed after operation. It is better to prepare those who 
are subject to hemorrhage by the use of astringents, and even by 
the interna! administration of perchloride of iron for several days, 
and the employment of gargles of water and lemon juice. Mus- 
tard foot-baths the evening before, and attention to diet on the 
morning of the operation, are also necessary. It may be beneficial 
to prepare children by depressing the tongue for a day or two be- 
fore, in order to accustom them to it. 

For the performance of the operation, we employ either the for- 
ceps of Mjiaeux, curved scissors, a probe-pointed bistoury, or, bet- 
ter still, the instrument of Fahiiestock, in its simple or modified 
form. We may have recourse to any of these, dispensing entirely 
with tongue- depressors or plugs between the teeth, which interfere 
with the manipulation of the surgeon. In all cases we attach much 
importance to having the child held firmly while being operated 
on, without which precaution he may slip away from him, and the 
surgeon be unable to finish the operation he has commenced* The 
assistant should hold the child between his legs, retaining with hia 
left hand the patient^s head pressed firmly against his own chest, and 
keeping his two hands grasped in his right hand. The assistant must 
appreciate how absolutely necessary the vigorous retention of the 
child is to the success of the operation, no matter how young the 
latter may be. He should never underrate the powers of the little 
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patient, and he must always be prepared to meet with a certain 
amount of resistance. 

I need not dwell on the operation with the bistoury, which is 
everywhere described ; I will call special attention only to the 
mode of using the tonsillitome, either simple or modified, which 
seems to me indispensable for children. The operator, whateveir 
the form of the instrument used, should bave at command two, no 
matter which, whether it be that requiring two hands or only One, 
that of M. Oharri^re or of M. Mathieu, The important point, in 
our judgment, is to have recourse to the one with which the sur- 
geon has the greatest skill, with the mechanism of which he is most 
familiar, and, above all, the opening of which presents the greatest 
diameter in a vertical directioh, for the tonsil is of greater extent 
from above downwards than from before backwards. It is also best 
to use an instrument proportioned to the age of the child, one of 
small size being sometimes more convenient than one that is too 
large. I have had an instrument constructed, the fenestra of which 
is a little smaller and more oval, so that we may draw the encysted 
tonsils behind the pillar of the velum palati, and more easily seize 
them. When we use two instruments, it is with the view of remov- 
ing the tonsils one after the other, without losing time in disengaging 
the first from the tonsil. We thus follow the method of my colleague, 
M. Ohassaignac, which consists in placing at first an instrument on 
each tonsil, and only operating upon them one after the other. This 
plan, which requires another assistant, has the advantage of allow- 
ing the instruments to be perhaps better applied, because the hemor- 
rhage from the first tonsil renders the application of the instrument 
more difficult for the second. 

In any event, to use the tonsillitomfe, the operation may biB 
divided into four stages: depression of the tongue; engaging 
the tonsil in the Hng; puncturing the tonsil and dra vising it 
inwards; and causing the cutting ring to act. It is well if the sur- 
geon be ambidextrous. The operator, standing in front of th6 
patient, who has his faoe turned towards the light, places the instru- 
ment with his left hand on the right tonsil and with bis right hand 
on the left tonsil. He at first depresses the tongue, carrying the 
ring flatwise over the base of that organ, then turning the ring, 
either to the right or to the left, depending on which tonsil is to bfe 
removed, engages the gland in the ring, and not until this is accom- 
plished must he push the little fork to puncture the tonsil and 
5 
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draw it inwards, gi^''ing the fork at the same time somewhat of a 
Bee-saw motion. Finally, after this third atage, he ahould withdraw 
the cutting part of the ring to excise the tonsil. As soon as one 
tonsil is removed, he should take the other instrument which he 
has under his hand, and proceed to the excision of the second, with- 
out for a moment relaxing his hold upon the child. 

When the operator has but little skill in this operation, he may 
fail to seiae the tonsil firmly and only clip it, an accident that may 
depend on his not sufficiently engaging it in the ring, or that he 
has not supported enough of it on the extremity of the fork, or that 
he has not given the latter sufBcient see-saw motion. This clipping 
is sometimes sufficient, but nevertheless we must not trust too nnuch 
to it; it is much better boldly to re-apply the instrument, and 
seize the remaining portion of the tonsil. We may someticTies 
bruise the pillar of the velum palati, and even slightly wound the 
velum itself, but this is an insignificant accident. Sometimes the 
excised tonsil may escape from the fork, and be swallowed by the 
patient, but this is not a serious matter. By attentively examining 
the mechanism of the instrument, the surgeon need not in the least 
dread cutting the velum palati or the tongue, or wounding the 
carotid artery as it runs along the pharynx, on the side on which 
the tonsil rests. He should be aware that in the operation the riag^ 
which is dull, presses outwards and pushes away in this direction 
the pharynx, thus removing the artery from reach, while the fork 
draws the tonsil inwards. It may thus be excised and enucleated 
without ri&k of touching the artery; and very often we do enucleate 
the tonsiL We should remark^ however, that this method of ope- 
rating does not protect from hemorrhage any more than the old 
method by means of the forceps and bistoury. If with the tonsilli- 
tome we avoid wounding the carotid, we may still have hemorrhage 
from the wounding of the vessels which creep along in the tissue 
of the tonsiL This accident is very rare in children, being met with 
especially in adults, in whom the hypertrophy is of longer standing. 

Hemorrhage occurs at two periods, either at once after the opera- 
tion or four or five days afterwards. In the former instance, cool 
water acidulated with lemon-juice or vinegar usually answers the 
purpose* A camera-hair pencil dipped in lemon-juice mixed with 
alum may be carried over the part from which the blood flows; but 
the most certain means is the use of a little medal-shaped cautery- 
heated to a white heat. We may be content — and I at present 
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adopt no other plan — to apply over the tonsil a small tampon of 
agaric steeped in perchloride of iron mixed with a third part of 
water, and held for a moment over the surface of the wound. 
With this may be combined the use of a collar of vulcanized India- 
rubber, applied in theform of a chin-bandage, and containing pounded 
ice. This method of applying ice may be employed even before 
having recourse to the perchloride ; having succeeded seveial times 
with it in my own practice, I believe that it is best to commence 
with its use and afterwards unite with it acidulated and iced drinks* 
In other cases, when there is secondary hemorrhage several days 
after the operation, ice, acid drinks, and perfect rest suffice. 

After-treatment — In every case there is hemorrhage to a greater 
or less extent, which usually ceases after the patient has spit for 
several minutes, and rinsed and gargled his mouth. It must not 
be forgotten that very young children do not always spit up, and 
then they swallow the blood, and it often happens that a little while 
afterwards they vomit up the blood they have swallowed. Some- 
times this does not occur, the blood passes into the bowels, and the 
first evacuation contains clots. The parents should be forewarned 
that this may happen, so that they will not be alarmed unnecessa- 
rily. It is important that nothing warm should be applied around 
the neck. If the hemorrhage is very slight in children, it is only 
necessary that they should breathe the air, and not cry. Cool and 
acid drinks, lemonades, orangeades, cherry syrup and water, or 
even orange or lemon sherbet may be given, and it is also de- 
sirable that children should be able to gargle. For nourishment, 
the first day, the patient should take only cold milk or cold broth ; 
and on the next and following days his diet should be increased 
gradually and include articles of diet that can be easily swallowed. 
Children should be allowed to talk very little the first days after the 
operation, and even for the first week. 

It must not be forgotten that false membranes have very fre- 
quently been met with on wounds produced by the operation, 
which have not the character of diphtheritic membranes. These 
occur only about the fourth or fifth day, producing a little hemor- 
rhage, which becomes of greater moment if the child, by his 
cries, his singing, or any other cause, detaches them too soon. 
These secondary hemorrhages are very readily arrested by acids 
and cold applications ; but quietness on the part of the patient, and 
the avoidance of talking, are especially important. These false 
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membranes aliould be carefully wafccbed, and sometimes their de- 
cline may be facilitated by touching them with lemon-juice. We 
have had casea, but very rarely, in which diphtheritisaDd even croup 
have fiupervened, but this coinplicatiou depends on whether the 
patients were predisposed to either of these affections or were 
operated on during the prevalence of an epidemic. Under such 
cireumstancea, we must at once treat the general diphtberitis, and 
even sometimes, if there be croup, resort to tracheotomy. 

The positive results of excision of the tonsils are often very re- 
markable. Deaf children aoraetimes hear after the operation, wbUe 
those who speak indistinctly often pronounce much better. Those 
who sing gaia also in clearness of the voice, although it is true that 
though some adult vocal artists have gained, others have lost. 
Finally, and this is one of the greatest advantages resulting from 
the operation, those who have narrow chests breathe more freely; 
and the ribs, from being depressed as they were before, frequently 
return to their normal condition, and the chest assumes its proper 
breadth. This last result necessarily reacts on the whole economy. 
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PoLTPua of the rectum is far from being rare in children, and 
not a year passes in which we do not have occasion to treat at 
least six or eight eases, either in hospital or in private practiee. 
Polypous tumours are usually found in the rectum, abore the 
sphincter, and yet, in some autopsies, we have seen them higher up, 
and even in one case observed one of these growths in the csecura. 
They are generally single, the largest of them having the volume 
of a small nut, although occasionally there are several of them» 
They are pedicuiated, and by examination are found to be composed 
of a mucous covering continuous with the internal membrane of the 
bowel and constituting the exterior of the little tumour. This is 
formed by a mucous follicle which has increased in volume and be- 
com e hy per trop hied, Tbemucousenvelopeconstit utes the pediole^ 
which unites the polypus to the intestine, and is quite large when 
the tumour has not been of long duration, and more delicate whea 
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it has existed any time, on account of the mechanical distension to 
which it has been subjected at the time of the passage of fecal mat- 
ters. These tumours are generally soft and liable to bleed, at other 
times firm and resisting; atid may be divided with a cutting instru- 
ment. Their tissue is vascular, pi^esenting the appearance of follicles 
of the intestine augumented in volume. 

We may seek in vain for the cause of these tumours : the symptoms 
are less obscure. Children suffering from them will pass blood 
with their evacuations, edpeeially towards the end of the passage. 
Sometimes they have tenesmus and frequent desire to go to stool, 
but without any results If they pass hard substances, these are 
grooved in a msmner to indicate the presence of a resisting body, 
which has stamped upon them a depression during their passage 
through the bowel. The tumour may exist for a long time without 
the general health being affected, if the quantity of blood lost is 
of but smaU quantity, but the hemorrhage is sometimes so con- 
siderable as to weaken the little patient, who becomes pale, colour- 
less, and of a cfalorotic appearance. In the majority of cases, if 
children are examined afber they have just finished an evacuation, 
a red tumour may be perceived at the entrance of the fundament, 
which re-enters after the evacuation. The parents believe the child 
is suffering from a prolapsed bowel or a hemorrhoidal tanK>iir, which 
we have never met with in our little patients. If we inspect it care- 
fully, we become satisfied that it is not a hsemorrboid and still less 
a prolapse oi the intestinid mucous membrane. In the latter case, 
a red cushion will be noticed filling the anal orifice, while if a poly- 
pus be present a tumour of a vivid red colour may be seen, of the 
volume of a small strawberry, and held by a pedicle. The diag- 
nosis is satisfactorily established, if, when the polypus is pushed 
upwar48, the finger introduced into the rectum comes in contact 
with a body of greater or less size, attached at one point, very 
generally on the posterior wall of the bowel, which on being 
pressed slips under the finger like a cherry-stone. 

These polypous tumours are often unrecognized, it being some- 
times thought that the child has dysentery, for which he is accord- 
ingly treated. It sometimes happens also that they disappear with- 
out their existence being suspected ; in fact, when the pedicle is but 
slender, it breaks under the pressure of the fecal matter, and the 
tumour being driven out with it, a spontaneous cure results. In 
the majority of cases, however, the polypus is more securely held 
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and remains firm, and we are not consnlled in regard to it until it 
shows itself at the anus after each evacuation. 

While the proffvosis is not grave and there is no cause for alarm, 
tlie surgeon should alwaja relieve the little patient of tumours of 
thia kind, the indication being atill more urgent if there be much 
loss of bipod. 

The operation is irerj simple. It consists at first in giving the 
patient an injection, when the little tumour will generally be seea to 
appear at the anus at the moment when the child has just finished 
voiding the injection. The tumour is then seized with a pair of 
forceps, and a ailk ligature thrown around the pedicle. The poly- 
pus often falls off immediately; and at other times it is not detached 
until somewhat later, the tumour being allowed to pass up with its 
ligature and become separated the .same evening or the next morning. 
We prefer the ligature to division with scissors, for we had in 
one case, when a cutting instrument was used, quite an abundant 
hemorrhage. It sometimes happens that we have to bring the poly- 
pus to the anua, introducing the finger into the rectum ; very often 
it slips under the finger like a fruit-stone and cannot be brought 
down. Under such cireumsfcances, we must not withdraw the fin- 
ger, which serves as a conductor, but apply over it a small polypus 
forceps, which enables us to seize the tumour and draw it outwards^ 
or better still, without seeking to bring it down, to twist off its 
pedicle. We have never observed any serious results; hemor* 
rhages are arrested by cold injections, but if they persist, injections 
of rhatany may also be employed. When the polypous tumours are 
situated in such a manner that they cannot be felt by the finger, 
their presence may be suspected if the fecal matter is grooved, as 
we have previously staled. We may then have recourse to repeated 
injections, even those of a purgative character^ which may act 
mechanically in breaking up the pedicle of the polypus, and thus 
enable it to be spontaneously expelled, 

A recurrence sometimes takes place, but iu such cases the dia^ 
ease ruus less risk of passing unperceivcd. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

VASCULAR TUMOURS AND SPOTS— N-fflVI MATERNI. 

Erectile tumours are characterized by an abnormal develop- 
ment of capillary bloodvessels, presented in the form of spots or 
tumours, which resemble one another in the predominance of the 
bloodvessels, their anatomical structure being the same, but their 
form different. Some of them are developed during intra-uterine 
life, others appear sooner or later after birth, as the sequel of a blow, 
of long compression, or else without appreciable cause. 

The spots (taches) are seated in the thickness of the skin, on all 
parts of the body indiscriminately, often on the face. They are not 
accompanied with any elevation, are flat, and do not stand out in 
relief, are in the majority of cases congenital, and are frequently 
seen in several members of the same family, as brothers, sisters, and 
children, whose progenitors had presented a similar affection. They 
vary in shape, number, and colour; but they are always of a more 
or less deep hue, either rose-coloured or red. They are in their 
nature venous, sometimes diffuse, but more generally circumscribed. 
They become obliterated under pressure of the finger, but return 
as soon as it is withdrawn. Some of them, those the least pro- 
nounced in colour and the most diffuse, disappear in time without 
any appreciable cause; others, becoming the seat of a slight furun- 
culous inflammation at their centre, suppurate, become modified, and 
leave scars which at last become sometimes scarcely visible. Finally, 
the great majority of these spots continue and remain stationary, 
but frequently they increase in extent, with a tendency to overrun 
more or less the surface of the skin. 

Erectile tumours are situated under the skin, and are different 
from the spots, as they occupy the subjacent cellular tissue ; for they 
may extend to deeper regions, as the muscles and fibrous tissues, 
and indeed involve all the soft parts. A little patient, a cast of whose 
face was made and deposited in the Mus^e Dupuytren, suffered 
from enormous erectile tumours, not only on the face, but also in 
the lungs and the liver. All the tissues, eveii the bones, may be 
thus affected. '■ '' 
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As regards their structure, ttese lumoura may be compared to 
the cavernous structure of the penia and to all erectile organs. 
They are composed of veins, arteries, and intermediate cellules, 
ill which these veasela communicate, and a true spongy tissue — 
fibrous and areolar. The arterial and venous capillaries be- 
come dilated, communicate with one another, and with the cellules 
which are filled with bloods Such is the anatomical composition of 
these tumours. In this we have adopted the same views aa J. L. 
Petit and Dupuytren, and the injections performed by ua have 
demonstrated that generally the venous predominate over the arte- 
rial vessels; and this applies to the spots as well as to the tunnours 
properly so trailed. The spots are nevertheless more particularly 
composed of veins, while in the tumours there may be a predomi- 
nance of the arteries over the veins, or an equal development of 
the two systems. 

These tumours may present very great irregularities, being either 
sessile or pedicalated, or, as in some cases observed by us, like 
a mushroom with several heads. Some of them are as large as 
a millet-seed, others the size of a nut and eveu larger, Thej 
rarely come singly on the same patient, and we can usually count 
from one to eight, ten, or even more. Vidal (de Cassis) has seen 
as many as nine on a single shoulder. The little girl cited above 
had her face covered with them* 

Their development and progress offer many points of difference j 
they may scarcely incj-ease at all for years, and even remain sta- 
tionary, while at other times they may at some period or other com- 
pletely cover a region. They are generally, at the outset, small 
spots of a vermilion red or wine-dreg colour, sometimes quite 
limited in extent, and without appreciable elevation of the skiu, bui 
the cellular tissue becoming gradually developed, a prominence 
Tesultg. This development is observed at once in the very first 
months after birth, or else only takes place at the commencenQent 
of puberty. Desault and Defrance have noticed in young girls 
a hemorrhage which took place periodically from the surface of 
these tumours, and became a kind of supplemental menstruation. 
Other surgeons have made similar observations. The nucleus of 
the tumour is generally formed beneath the cutaneous spot. This 
tumour^ at first of small volume, circumscribed and movable, ap- 
pears to be attached at its base and its circumference by means of 
prolongations, which are not always perceptible externallyj although 
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spreading sometimes to a distance. The surface becomes irregular 
^nd uneven like a cock^s comb, and the distended skin becomes 
thinner and assumes a bluish-brown tint. The tumour may remain 
subcutaneous, without the skin undergoing any very perceptible 
discoloration, or, as is sometimes the case, it may have its origin 
in the deep parts and at last reach the skin, which it elevates. 
These last are soft, smooth to the towih, yielding to pressure and 
sometimes becoming in a great measure reduced ; the fluctuation 
being more obscure than that of an abscess, because the blood, to 
pass from one point to another, traverses the cellules which retard 
its movement. 

Venous tumours are accompanied neither with expansion, fluctua- 
tion, nor pulsation, but, though not ordinarily the case, we may hear 
in arterial tumours a peculiar sound, a sort of murmur, less pro- 
nounced than in arterio-venous aneurism, but «till appreciable. 
We may also on applying the hand detect pulsation and movements 
of expansion, but only when the tumour is of large size or in 
the vicinity of an important artery. We have considered it as 
worthy of remark that tumours of the parotid region are most fre- 
quently arterial. Best diminishes the discoloration and the volume 
of erectile tumours, but, on the contrary, cries, muscular exertions, 
exercise of all kinds, and even, in adults, moral emotions, will in- 
crease them. A crack by becoming distended, a blow, a wound, and 
every form of solution of continuity may give rise to hemorrhage 
or inflammation, which will sometimes produce a radical cure. In 
very young children, these tumours often become inflamed without 
any perceptible cause, though this may -arise from friction of the 
clothes against the dressings. One of our little patients, to whom 
8uc)i an accident happened, was cured afber cauterization with 
nitrate of silver applied for the purpose of arresting the hemorrhage 
that followed. 

These tumours may strictly be confounded with those of quite 
a diflferent character, especially when they are deep ; but those met 
with in children are generally easy to recognize. Nevertheless we 
presented in 1845 to the Socidt^ de Ohirurgie a pathological speci- 
men which revealed an extraordinary error of diagnosis. A child 
having in the inner angle of the right orbit a small tumour present- 
ing all the characters of subcutaneous erectile tumours, several mem- 
bers of the society were in fovor of passing seton threads through 
the tumour^ — a view which we shared. Shortly after this operation, 
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the child was attacked with cerebral symptomBj from which it sooa 
expired. An autopsy revealed that the tumour was an encephalo- 
cele, the sac of which, of the volume of a pea, after having passed 
through the frontO'ethmoidal suture, had just projected at the iDner 
angle of the orbit, and was formed by a small portion of the 
cerebral substance surrounded bj its membranes. Prof. Moreaa 
reported a similar case. A practitioner who had written on the 
disease iu question, mistook a parotid erectile tumour for a collec- 
tion of ganglions. It will thus be clearly seen that very serious diffi- 
culty may be experienced in the diagnosis of theae lesions. 

The prognosis varies according to the predominance of elements 
belonging to either the arterial or venous systems, and accord- 
ing to the tissue invaded by fche tumours or the regiou in which 
they are developed. Thus, the former are less grave than the 
latter, and erectile tumours of the orbit, the bones, etc., are nata- 
rally more dangerous than those seated in other regions. Many 
surgeons, Dupuytren at their head, scarcely admit the posaibilitj of 
a cure without surgical interference. In this respect their views 
are extreme, for in three cases, Prof, Moreau was of the opinioa 
that no operation was demanded on children^ in whom Dupuytren 
had considered the intervention of art indispensable, and nature 
produced in them a radical cure. We have ourselves observed 
analogous cases, the most interesting that we may cite being that 
of a young girl who had several erectile tumours on the head and 
one on the face. The latter alone was cauterized, but those on 
the head afterwards became infJamedj without any known cause, and 
were spontaneously cured. 

TreaimmL — When the spots or the tumours do not undergo 
rapid development, as a spontaneous cure may be produced in the 
manner already mentioned, we should restrict ourselves to the 
exercise of a continuous surveillance, being fully prepared for active 
interference if the occasion should arise. 

Operative procedures may be reduced to three principal 
methods: 1. To prevent the blood from reaching the affected 
part; 2. To obliterate by inflamraation the dilated vessels; 3. To 
efiect by operation the destruction of the morbid tissue or remove 
it. Fiaallyj we may refer to a fourth method, purely palliative, 
certain procedures which have for their objects a modification in 
the colour of the tissues. The first plan comprises four principal 
agents— topical astringents or refrigerants, compression, ligation of 
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the arteries, and circular incision of the base of the tumour; while 
the second includes five — puncture with laceration, vaccination, the 
seton, pins (Lallemand's method), and incision. In the third, we 
have six — ligation, excision combined with the ligature and the 
suture, caustics, and extirpation. Finally, the fourth or palliative 
plan, for which we are indebted to M. Paul (de Landau), consists in 
the tattooing of the erectile spots. As all these methods may be 
found described in detail in standard authorities on the subject, we 
will now refer only to such procedures as have been attended with 
the most gratifying success at the Hdpital des Enfants. 

If the majority of the methods just enumerated have been suc- 
cessful, we have also had to record many unfavourable results. We 
have, for example, by the employment of about ^hy setons, 
effected a satisfactory cure of an enormous tumour of the parotid 
region in a young girl we saw with Yidal (de Cassis) and M. Vel- 
peau, and for whom we had almost considered ligation of the carotid 
indicated. But, on the other hand, a distinguished medical professor 
lost the grandson of one of the richest financiers in the world, after 
having introduced one or two threads in a small erectile tumour ; 
erysipelas rapidly carrying off the little patient. We may like- 
wise report also a certain number of successful cases obtained 
by means of the ligature suggested by M. Eigal (de Gaillac),^ 
and yet we lost by this very method a little girl with a tumour 
in the anterior region of the neck. The most brilliant surgical 
operations sometimes meet with reverses, so that we should attempt 
to popularize those which are attended with the fewest accidents, 
even when they produce much less rapid cures. Faithful to this 
principle, we have employed, especially for the treatment of erectile 
tumours and nssvi, the actual cautery and caustics, powerful 
remedies to which we resort in all surgical diseases in which they 
are applicable. We have also obtained excellent results from vac- 
cination, particularly in cases of nsavi, and many other practitioners 
could furnish quite a number of observations going to confirm the 
eflBcaoy of this procedure. 

Thus, taking up these methods in order, we put in the first rank 
in the treatment of spots, especially when they are limited in ex- 
tent and thickness, vaccination, which may be applied even to those 
that are slightly prominent and to tumours of very small volume. 

1 Balletio de Thdrapeatiqae, t. IxiT. pp. 16, 202. 
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The punctures must be raacle aa nearly as possible around the 
morbid tissue^ wMclij if itself wounded, might give rise to hem< 
orrhage in suflScient qaantity to carry off the vaccine virus. Next 
to this method, we have had recourse with succesa to blisters, the 
surface of which may be covered with perchloride of iroa* MM. 
Gaillot and Thierry have commended this plan of treatmeot, and 
deservedly so. We may also, by aid of the small syringe of 
Pravaz, inject into these tumours a solution of perchloride of iron. 

When the spots are somewhat deep, we employ Vieaua caustic, 
of which we can only speak in terms of praise, spreading one 
layer of it, of a thickness and length proportionate to the dimen- 
sions of the part affected. It is not necoessary to cover the whole 
extent of the morbid surface; it will be sufficieDt for us to apply 
it within an eighth of an inch of the circumference, on account of 
the eliminating inHammation causing the rest of the erectile tisauo 
to separate. If it be a spot or small tumour that is to be sub- 
jected to treatment, an application of the caustic for five or aix 
minutes will be enough to produce its complete destruction. The in- 
stantaneous efiect is the effusion of a small quantity of blood, which 
flows over the layer of caustic, but rarely in sufficient abundance to 
carry it off and destroy its effect. If it be otherwise, we must 
immediateiy remove the Vienna paste and arrest hemorrhage with 
the perchloride of iron and compression. A single application of 
caustic is in almost all cases sufiGeient; but if necessary a second 
may be made, a very delicate layer being applied. Afler each ap- 
plication the slough must be covered with a small shield of agaric, 
which adheres to it and falls off at last simultaneously with the 
part cauterized. A cicatrix then more or less rapidly results. 
Tienna caustic is followed by white regular scars, which are in no 
way repulsive to the eye. We may have recourse to it in cutane- 
ous and even subcutaneous tumours, if superficial; but some of these 
last are very deep and extensive, and in such cases the application 
of caustic would be difficult and dangerous. In a case of this kind^ 
that of the tumour of the parotid region to which we previously 
referred, we were obliged to employ quite a large number of 
setons. 

If there be strong pulsations, and a pronounced vascular mnr- 
mur, we should prefer to perform ligation of the corresponding 
arterial trunk, yet I have seen one case in which the facial artery 
was tied for a small vascular and arterial tumour of the cheek, 
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and the pulsation returned soon afterwards. If, on the contrs^ry, the 
flexibility of the liumour, and the absence of ipovement and of the 
vascular murmur, lead us to suppose that this deep tumour belongs 
more particularly to the varicose variety, setops may be employed. 

The procedure attended most frequently with favourable results 
in our hands is the use of the actual cautery. Most authors never- 
theless consider the results of its application as much more grave 
than that of the bistovyry, and advise its restriction to tumours of 
small extent, and those which are too much commingled with 
healthy tissues to admit of their extirpation, and to the destruction 
of the remains of the mprbid tissue which may have escaped the 
bistoury, We are far from coinciding in this view. It is certain 
that too great destruction of tissue would be followed by a sup- 
puration, which might weaken and exhaust our little patients. 
We therefore take care to practise this method in such a manner 
as to render it as harmless as possible. Following the example 
of Carron du Viljards an4 Aog. B^rard, who have recommended 
it, our aim is to modify the erectile tissue rather than to destroy it. 
We use for this purpose a needle of steel or platiua, from three 
quarters of an inch to an inch and a quarter in length, mounted on a 
metallic ball sufficiently large to allow us to make several punctures 
without any very considerable loss of heat This needle is heated 
to a white heat, and plunged quickly into various points of the 
tumour or of the spot. (We may likewise resort to the electric 
cautery with the greatest benefit.) We generally puncture at first 
the base of the tumour or the periphery of the spot. If the 
needle is not sufficiently heated^ blood will fiow at each puncture, 
and the inflammation of the tissues will be insufficient; it is im- 
portant, therefore, not to apply it until it is properly heated. Com- 
presses of cold water are immediately applied over the tumour, and, 
when suppuration is established, if the inflammation threatens to 
be intense, we may have recourse to poultLpes, In all cases, we 
resort at last to simple dressings. 

The vascular tissue is rarely permaqently modified by a single 
operation. We were compelled to practise as many as ten cauteri- 
zations in a little girl for the radical cure of an erectile tumour 
of the volume of a currant, seated ii^ the angle of the eye, 
the aflection having returned several times. We were obliged 
to riddle with punctures, at seven or eight successive visits, the 
nose of another child, which had been, so to speak, transformed 
into erectile tissue. In cases of this kind we always allow an 
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interval of eigbt days, fifteeD days, and even more, between sue- 
ceasive operations. In every ease we eannot too stroogly recom- 
mend watchful care for quite a long time over all our young 
patients, even those who appear to have moBt completely escaped 
all danger of relapse. If a red point shows itself afresh, a single 
puncture suffices to insure a definite cure. We have never seen 
erysipelas occur as the result of the employment of this method, 
and we have only lost one patient, who died of convulsions four or 
five days after the operation^ so that we did not consider that this 
accident could be attributed to our mode of cauterization. 

We will conclude this list of remedies by mentioning the fact that 
in recent times a return has been made to the metallic ligature ; but 
it is open to the objection that it never completely removea the 
tumours and leaves behind some of the vascular tissue. We have 
also recently been satisfied of the superiority of the linear icraseur 
in the extirpation of these tumours without hemorrhage, but in the 
employment of both of these methods, we have had a recurrence 
of the tumours and have found it necessary to return to the use of 
caustics. 

We have but little to say of true nsevi or Urih-'maTlcs. Thess 
pigmentary products, so variable and irregular in volume and fornir 
are sometimes only simple little circular spots, known as mothers 
marks, more or less deeply coloured, smooth or giving origin to 
hairs. They may be destroyed with an application of Y ien na caustic 
or even by means of a point of white heat. Others, which are 
larger and deeper, generally of a brown colour, may invade the 
w^hole of one side of the face, be covered with hairs, and resemble 
the skin of an animal. They are not susceptible of increase. 
Tattooing has been tried to make them disappear, but we have 
never recognized the necessity of employing it 

A plan which succeeded in our hands in one case where the 
nsevuR was limited in extent, was the application of Vienna caustio^ 
The paste may be applied over the whole surface of the tissue 
which we wish to destroy, if its dimensions are limited. If other- 
wise, we must use the" caustic at several different times, succesa- 
ively at several points, taking the precaution, after each application^ 
to cover the slough with a piece of agaric. The whole of thia 
may be allowed to separate at the same time, and when the elimi- 
nation of the sloagh takes place, we find beneath a 
surface. In b-^^tj case, fresh application of caustic should 
be made when the first has entirely produced its efiect 
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met with them at the base of the neck in the neighbourhood of the 
clavicle. 

We have sometimes seen these cysts become inflamed and filled 
with sero-purulent fluid. In most cases we have punctured them 
and injected them either with wine or tincture of iodine diluted with 
water, with the addition of iodide of potassium, as in hydrocele of 
the tunica vaginalis, and have generally obtained good results. A 
seton thread introduced and left for several days has been found 
beneficial in the treatment of multilocular cysts, by enabling us to 
induce simultaneous inflammation in the various spaces traversed 
by the thread. As this last method sometimes results in erysipelas, 
we prefer puncturing multilocular cysts with platinum needles 
heated to a white heat, which pierce the spaces and inflame the 
cysts* We never have recourse to this plan at^ the outset; we 
prefer commencing the treatment by making one or even two 
punctures to satisfy ourselves that the tumour is locular. 

We have met with hydatid cysts in children seated on the ex- 
terior of the body, some of them being on the gluteal region^ 
These fluctuating tumours, often resisting and unaccompanied with 
pain or change of colour of the skin, make very slow progress. 
In some cases we may meet with the peculiar sensation produced 
by pressure on an elastic body, as described by M. Piorry. The 
resemblance to abscess is so great that we have opened them 
expecting to meet with pus, and have found true hydatids. The 
cyst being evacuated, we have successfully injected modifying 
fluids, such as salt-water or wine and sweetened barley-water, or 
water iodized by the addition of tincture of iodine. These cysts 
became inflamed and were cured without any bad symptoms. 

2. On the Interior of the Body, — We have met with hydatid cysts 
in children only in the liver, and have observed that they dilBTer in 
nothing from those met with in adults. They are more or less de- 
cided tumours, very often single, sometimes protuberant, of obscure 
cause, very slow in their development, producing uneasiness but 
little pain, indolent, without change of colour, fluctuating, but rarely 
sensitive. When they are of large size, they may sometimes pro- 
duce dulness on percussion, on account of their pressing upon the 
diaphragm, and may lead to difficulty of respiration, from compres- 
sion of the right lung. We have been led to operate in some casf a 
on account of the inconvenience produced by these tumours on 
neighbouring organs, such as the lung and stomach. We have gene- 
6 
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produced by the caustic, and sometimes disappear without further 
interference, although in some cases it becomes necessary to enu- 
cleate them. The cicatrices following these operations are regular 
and not prominent, but they differ from those consequent on in- 
cisions, by being a little longer delayed in their formation. We 
have met with no bad results, especially when we allowed the cysts 
to become separated without assistance ; in this way doing nothing 
to provoke traumatic irritation. Once or twice, being anxious to 
hasten their separation by pressure, we were the cause of the pro- 
duction of a small amount of erysipelas. 

The application of the caustic should be made by means of gum 
resin plaster, with which rather more than the mere surface of the 
tumour should be covered. Before doing this, however, an oval or 
linear opening should be made in the centre, of a shape and size 
corresponding to that we wish in the skin, for the discharge of 
the cysts. We then apply over the surface thus exposed the 
Vienna paste. At the end of eight or ten minutes the efifect is 
produced, and a slough results, which may be dressed with poul- 
tices, or else with some digestive, to facilitate the separation of the 
cauterized portion. The separation of the slough may be delayed 
for eight or ten days, and as soon as it is detached and the cyst dis- 
charged, it may be simply dressed, and the cicatrization made more 
regular by nitrate of silver. We may even resort to this method 
to facilitate the separation of the cyst, and if it adheres and is 
slow in becoming detached, cauterize its interior. Following the 
plan of Dupuytren, I open small cysts on the eyelids, and after 
having emptied them cauterize the interior. 

GysU of the neck are df frequent occurrence in children, and arfe 
of a different nature from those just referred to. They are oflea 
observed at birth, being sometimes unilocular, at other times 
niultilocular, and distinct from one another. They contain fluids 
of varying eharacter, limpid and albuminous, sometimes sero- 
sanguinolent. These cysts are sometimes accompanied with 
marked fluctuation, and are almost always indolent, without change 
of colour of the skin, and most frequently transparent like hydrocele 
from which resemblance the term " hydrocele of the neck" has been 
given them. When they are not preceded by this transparency, 
we may consider that we have a cold abscess to treat. These cyst^ 
are ordinarily seen on the lateral portions of the median line of tb^a 
neck and in close proximity to the lower jaw ; although I have 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CYSTS AND ENCYSTED TUMOURS. 

It is not our intention to enter here into the history of cysts ; 
we desire to refer only to those met with in the earlier periods of 
life, and to make known the methods of treatment which have been 
successfully employed by us. In children as in adults, we meet 
with cysts of various kinds and in diflTerent regions. 

1. On the exterior of the body. We find in children wens or en- 
cysted tumours on the hairy scalp, on the face and neck, and on 
the trunk and limbs. These cysts, formed by a fibrous envelope, 
contain different fluid or solid substances; they may be congenital 
or developed after birth. In the new-born, we sometimes, but 
quite rarely, meet with cysts in various parts of the body, which 
contain the bones, teeth, hair, and different portions of a foetus. 
These curious and familiar facts may be explained by the unequal 
development of two germs, one of which is encroached upon by 
the other, and remains, so to speak, nestled in it. They are some- 
times for a very long time stationary, and in some cases terminate 
in inflammation. 

The form of cyst most frequently met with is the wen, seated on 
the hairy scalp, the face, and especially the eyelids, and varying 
in volume. Although this form of tumour, which is everywhere 
composed of an envelope containing a sebaceous substance, meli- 
cerous or otherwise, may become inflamed and thus be cured by 
elimination, or even become dissipated by means of resolvents, we 
believe that when they persist and increase in volume, or resist such 
resolvent methods as may be adopted, the indication is to extirpate 
them. We do not hesitate to say that as the bistoury sometimes 
induces erysipelas, we have relinquished the use of cutting instru- 
ments in extracting these cysts, and we apply to all, indiscrimi- 
nately, even of those of the eyelids, the Vienna caustic, unless they 
are seated on the inner surface of the lid, when the knife will be 
required to remove them. These cysts are laid bare by the slough 
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rally employed for tbe tre«ittnent of these cysts the procedure of 
E^carnier, in other words the applieatiou of Vienna caustic, before 
makii]^ the puncture. This plan has succeeded io our hands 
several times, yet in one instance, while using an injection of salt* 
water, the child made a movement bj which at one point the adhe- 
sbna produced bj the cauterizations w^ere torn apart, the fluid 
becomiDg diSused in the abdomen, and a terrible peritonitis ensu* 
ingy from which the patient died the next day. At the autopsy, 
we found puB and flakes of fake membranes in the cavity of the 
peritoneum. In one case we injected water iodized by the addition 
of tincture of iodine, and cured the patieut. 

There la another kind of cyst met with on the exterior of the 
body, seated in front of the patella, but rarely seen in children ; iu 
two or three cases, punctures, followed by the iodized injection, 
have produced a limited amount of inflammation and pleasing 
results. Oiice we introduced a seton thread after the puncture, 
allowing it to remain five or six days; the resulting inflammation 
was inconsiderable^ and was modified by the use of elastic collodion; 
adhesion of the cyst was produced, and the child cured. 

Synovial cysts or ganglions, developed by muscular effort in the 
course of tendons, having only for their covering the synovial 
mcQibrane, are without change of colour of the skin, and contain 
synovia, a viscous white or rosy fluid of variable gelatinous con- 
sistence. We have used three methods for their cure, with good 
results from all. The first is the Scmseur^ followed for several days 
by compression with a small piece of lineUj folded several times, 
applied over the seat of the tumour, and secured by turns of a 
bandage. When the use of the icraseur is contraindicated or there 
id a recurrence, we puncture these cysts with a fine lancet-shaped 
needle, pressing out the synovia with the fingers, and afterwards 
applying compression with a bandage. When these means fail, 
we should not hesitate to introduce, by means of a fine needle, a 
small seton thread through the cyst, and after having emptied it, 
cover it with elastic collodion to prevent erysipelas. The next day, 
having withdrawn the seton, we apply another layer of collodion, 
and continue the use of a moderately compressive apparatus. 
Finally J we remove tbe little seton when there is no further dis- 
charge through the punctures. We have had the good fortune not 
to meet with severe erysipelas, except in a case of ganglion of 
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the dorsal aspect of the foot, and yet after one or two abscesses, 
confined to the subcutaneous tissue, we succeeded in curing our 
patient. 



CHAPTER X. 

VESICAL CALCULUS — LITHOTOMY— LITHOTRITY. 

The study of one hundred and forty cases of calculus which 
were under treatment during twenty years of my surgical expe- 
rience at the H6pital des Enfants enables me to decide that age 
makes no difference in the physical and chemical constitution 
of these foreign bodies. Calculi in my little patients were com- 
posed, as in the adult, of uric acid, subcarbonate of lime, of am- 
monia, magnesia, oxalate of lime, and urate of ammonia, and con- 
sequently some of them were very hard, others very friable. 
Their form and volume have varied not less than in the adult, for 
we have extracted some as small as a pea, and others as large as a 
hen's egg. Among other specimens we have preserved, are two 
calculi extracted by the bilateral operation from children ten and 
eleven years of age, one of which, of ovoid form, is two inches in 
its long, and an inch and a half in its short diameter; the other, of 
similar shape, presented the same large diameter, and a little less 
than an inch and a quarter in the small diameter. Both children 
were cured. We have often found the calculi multiple, and in 
one case we even extracted from the bladder of a child of eleven 
years, previously subjected to lithotrity by M. Sdgalas, so large a 
number, that we were unable to count them, but taken altogether 
they weighed about three ounces. The patient was cured without 
a fistula. 

We have met with calculi of very regular form, round or ovoid, 
with smooth or rugous surfaces, some of them wedge-shaped, with 
facets, while others were mulberry-shaped. In two cases they were 
adherent to the bladder. We have likewise found calculi in the 
kidneys, and an autopsy has enabled us to detect quite frequently 
catarrhal and even purulent nephrocystitis, similar to that of old 
people. Sometimes even the mucous lining of the bladder, and the 
whole of that organ, were hypertrophied, and a very narrow cavity 
was the result. So far as the causes are concerned, we haw met 
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With calculi in dtildren of all ages^ eveo at birth; frequently io 
boys, rarely in girls. Sometimes the parents or grandparents were 
gouty, but we have never had under treatment children whose pa- 
rents were sufferers from calculus. The principal cause wbich 
we have establishedj and which applies to it in all countries, is the 
influence of improper alimentation. The great majority of our 
little patients were born in the suburbs, or more frequently still in 
the country, and were supplied by poor parents with such nourish- 
ment as vegetables and fruifc, without wine or meat. We bave 
scarcely ever met with calculi in the well clothed^ well- warmed, and 
well'Uourished children of parents in comfortable circumstances. 
We have found that generally the urine of a number of the children 
affected was sufiBciently charged with calcareous phosphates to in- 
crust with a deposit catheters which had been left twenty -four 
hours in the bladder. 

The symptoms detailed by standard authorities as signs of calca- 
lus in the adult apply as well to children, from nephntio colic 
to pain at the extremity of the gkng, including, m addifcioQ to 
these, pains io the loins shooting in the direction of the ureters, a 
sense of weight in the region of the bladder— more marked during 
carriage-riding— frequent desire to urinate, tenesmus, pain — some- 
timea very severe at the commencement or completion of micturi^ 
tion— longings that cannot be gratified, erectionsj twitching of tbe 
penis, stamping of the feet, interrupted jets of urine, prolapsus of 
the rectum, followed by efforts to accomplish micturitioa, reten- 
tion or incontinence of urine^ hesmaturia, more frequently catarrh, 
and sometimes small calculi expelled through the urethra, at other 
times arrested at the membranous portion or at the urinary meatus. 
We may also add that children affected with stone for any length 
of lime have tbe penis more largely developed than in the normal 
condition; erections and frequent plucking at tbe organ account 
for this development. 

Of constitutional symptoms, fever is occasionally met with, some- 
times of a continuous form, but febrile symptoms are not well defineil 
at the outset, being only especially prominent when, the aflection 
has lasted for some time. In proportion to its increase in size, the 
calculus irritates the mucous membrane of tbe bladder, and the 
general symptoms become aggravated; the fever becoming con- 
tinuous, and the appetite lost, followed by emaciation and oflen ter- 
minating in adynamia. Add to all tbe symptoms just enumerated 
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the establishment of the presence of the calculus by catheterization, 
and the diagnosis will not be doubtful; but we must also mention 
that if we always, or nearly always, meet with several of the symp- 
toms just referred to in calculous children, frequently only one or 
two of these signs may be present. In cases of adherent calculi, for 
example, many symptoms are wanting, and then there will be great 
difficulty in deciding promptly on their cause. 

We should not overlook the fact that children suffering from a 
simple inflamed phimosis have been brought to us for treatment 
for stone, while others who were afflicted with cystitis produced by 
cantharides applied over a blister have presented symptoms which 
might deceive practitioners who are not familiar with this fact. 
Finally, before making a positive diagnosis, we should always 
sound the little patient. 

The presence of a calculus being ascertained, the prognosis will 
vary according to the period at which we are consulted. If the 
disease is just commencing, the calculus small, and the general 
health good, the prognosis will be favourable, and the calculus, by 
reason of its small volume, may pass into the canal of the urethra. 
Under these circumstances, the foreign body will be extracted in 
one way or another, frequently with success, and the case is much 
less grave than if the affection is old and complicated with the vesi- 
cal and nephritic lesions already referred to. The prognosis is then 
serious, and equally so if the child is rachitic or subject to other 
chronic diseases. Finally, there is danger when the patient has 
suffered from the presence of a calculus of large size for a long 
time, and his general health is already affected. 

The rational symptoms we have already pointed out having been 
determined, it remains for the surgeon, before deciding upon the treat- 
ment, to practise direct exploration of the bladder, which ought to 
be repeated several times, in order to prevent all possibility of error. 

Oaihelerization of Children. — It is especially important that the little 
patient should be laid on his back and be firmly held, with the 
thighs flexed on the pelvis and the legs on the thighs. It is not 
absolutely necessary that we should have very line catheters for 
children ; for a new-born child, one of one-sixth to one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter will answer, and for children five or six years of 
age instruments of one-fiffh to one-fourth of an inch. It is much 
easier, however, for proper exploration, to employ much shorter 
catheters than those required by adults, having only a moderate 
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cnrve, such as cliaracterizes inalrnments used in litliotnty j and 
thej should be from six to six and a quarter inchea in length. It 
is Tiofc worth while to ehloroformize children for ordinary cathe- 
teriziation, aB in cases of retention of urino. Very often anaBstheticJS 
maybe omitted even when searching for the ealculas; but if we 
believe tbat a smnll ealculas, difficult to detect, and requiring 
minute investigation, is present in the bladder, we have always 
found it best to put the child under the influence of an anassthetia- 
and often to use, for simple exploration, a small lithotrity inatru* 
ment. The child thus moves leaa, and bears the exploration better, 
The lithotrity instrument with two branches often enables as to 
detect more readily a small calculus than the simple sounds from 
which it escapes. We thus have the advantage of being able ini- 
mediately to seize the stone, and to make an approximative estimate 
of its size. We must take care to sound the little patient lying 
on his backj and even in a standing posture^ and this not only once, 
but several timesj to remove all doubts. 

The presence of the calculus having been established, four io- 
dicationa present themselves : L To wait and prescribe a pallia- 
tive treatment; 2. To attempt the use of means commended for 
the dissolution of the calculus ; 3. To practise lithotrity ; and 4. 
Lithotomy. 

1, When the calculus is smallj and there are no general symp- 
toms, we have reason to hope that by delay^ by giving the patient 
drink Yevy freely, and by frequent bathsi the calculus may pass 
into the urethra. Then, if its volume allows the child to urinate, 
it may happen that in a day or two, more or lass, solely by the 
efforts of the child, the calculus makes its way along the canal and 
reaches the urinary meatus; arrived at which point, if it cannot 
be spontaneously diseharged, it may require a slight incision of the 
meatus with a bistoury to free it, or else to make its seizure with 
extracting forceps more easy. In eases in which the calculua re- 
mains in one of the depressions of the urethra and cannot move, 
especially if the child is unable to urinate or does so with great 
difficulty, we may employ with advantage the articulated curette 
of Leroy (d'Etiolles), which has on Beveral occasions done me 
good service. If this method fails, the indication is to perform 
the button<hole operation, but we must first be very sure that we 
cannot extract the calculus by other methods or crush it where it is. 
Although this operation, which oonsista in making an incision in 
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the canal directly over the calculus, generally succeeds sufficiently 
well, bad symptoms may arise, such as erysipelas or even a subse- 
quent fistula. 

2. Internal Treatment for Solution of the Calculus. — I have no facta 
in my own experience which would induce me to put a child suf- 
fering from calculus on treatment with Vichy water, but I think, 
when there are no general phenomena debilitating the patient, we 
may try the effect of a season at Vichy, especially if the calculus 
is small. We may also suggest the use of baths of subcarbonate 
of soda, and give the bicarbonate in solution, or, better still, the 
natural Vichy water. 

3. Liihotrity, — We will not repeat at the present day that which 
we wrote in our thesis for the degree of doctor of medicine in 1828 
— "lithotrity is impracticable in children under five years of age." 
At that time the operation was in its infancy, while now, on the 
contrary, our own experience and the experience of all those who 
have performed this operation is favourable to its employment at all 
ages, even in children fifteen or eighteen months old, without regard 
to sex. Lithotrity is always applicable to the youngest children, 
when — 1. The calculus is of but small size, being not more than 
three-fifths to two-thirds of an inch in diameter, and we are enabled 
to operate several times — three times at the most; 2. When the gene- 
ral health is good, and the bladder appears to be in good condition 
and exempt from purulent catarrh ; and 3. ' When, above all, there 
are not more than one or two calculi. Lithotrity is, on the contrary, 
inapplicable — 1. When the calculus is too large (three-quarters of 
an inch or more) ; 2. When it is adherent; and 3. When it is very 
hard and mulberry-shaped, instances of which have come under 
our notice. In conclusion, we have become partial to the use of 
lithotrity in a large number of cases in children, because, in pro- 
portion to our familiarity with this operation, after following the 
rules laid down by MM. Leroy (d'Etiolles), Heurteloup, Civiale, 
and S^galas, we have succeeded in avoiding many bad symptoms 
which attended our early professional experience. While advising 
lithotrity in children, we should not conceal the fact that, if this 
operation is attended with great advantages, especially by its ob- 
viating the serious symptoms consequent on the performance of 
lithotomy, it is not always exempt from inconveniences. As the 
result of our own experience, let us now give in detail our views 
on lithotrity in young children, taking up successively for con- 
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Biderntion, the preparatioa of the patient, the mode of operating, 
and the after treatment 

Preparation of the Patient — This ia an indispensable step in the 
treatment, our object being to cotnbat diseases which are coanected 
with the existence of the vesical calculus, and even to prevent those 
which may arise to eornplicate the operation. We may, for in- 
stance, vaccinate our little patient, if this has not already been at- 
tended to. Our earliest attention should be directed to tha 
accustoming of hia canal to the contact of instruments, by intro* 
dncing each morning and evening bougies^ which may be left in 
the urethra for several minutes, and gradually increased in size. 
Baths should also be given him every two or three days. At 
the end of eight or ten days, if everything is favourable, we may 
proceed to the operation, having first given the patient an enema. 

Mode of Operating. — ^At the present time we do not employ any 
other instrument than the lithotrite with two branchea, the power 
of which has been tested and its mechanism understood. It should 
be furnished with a rack, or the lever of M. Guillon, or else with 
a broken screw. The lever gives more power than the other twoj 
and the work can be done more speedily. As it is impossible, 
however, to graduate the force, the iustrument may be much more 
easily broken. It will be much better to combine with these in- 
struments either the kind of curette constructed for us in 1830 
by M. Charri^re, to keep the instrument clean, or the evaeuatorj 
which M. Guillon added to his instrumetU. 

Three different sizes suffice for children from one to fifteen y^ars 
of age. The extremity being the largest part, we will mention 
three instruments, the extremity of which is terminated like a 
duck's bill; the smallefit of them^ for the youngest children, those 
of about a year old, is one fifth of an inch in width and one-eightb 
of an inch thick; one of medium size, for older cliildren, one- 
fourth of an inch io width and one-sixth thick ; and for the oldest 
children, one of one-fourth of an inch in width and one-fifth to 
one-fourth thick. With these three instruments, we are almost 
always able to free the urinary meatus without making an inci- 
sion in it, although we have sometimes been obliged to do this also. 
We have sometimes found it well to have at hand^ in case the stone 
be a hard one^ the instrument with a female branch terminated in 
a mortise in which the male branch fits, by which we may break 
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up the calculus in a short time, and which we frequently employ, 
even at a first operation. 

In addition to the principal instrument, we should have a gum- 
elastic catheter; a syringe with which to inject water into the 
bladder ; a mattress folded in the middle and arranged on an in- 
clined plane, placed on a convenient table or other article of furni- 
ture of the proper height, to replace the tilting bed of M. 
Heurteloup; chloroform, which has been attended with good results 
in our hands with children; and several, at least three, assistants, 
one to administer chloroform, and the two others to support the 
pelvis and the lower extremities. The patient being placed on a 
mattress properly arranged, the pelvis is supported on the base of 
the inclined plane, in such a manner that the breech may be very 
much elevated and the trunk dependent. The calculus may thus be 
thrown to the upper part of the bladder, which, on account of the 
child's position, is the dependent portion. The patient being held 
and placed under chloroform, we introduce a gum elastic catheter to 
inject water into the bladder, and we replace it by the instrument, 
endeavouring at the same time to prevent the water from escaping. 
Children are very often unable to retain this injection, and we 
are obliged to operate on an empty bladder. We open the instru- 
ment, inclining the vesical extremity right and left successively, in 
the dependent part of the bladder, and opening and closing it alter- 
nately. When we have grasped the calculus, it is very important 
to move the instrument, to be certain that we have seized the cal- 
culus alone, and that we have not pinched up the mucous membrane 
of the bladder. We then crush the stone successively at several 
efforts for four or five minutes; never prolonging the operation 
beyond that time, and completing it by entirely closing the 
instrument before withdrawing it. The curette is often very 
necessary at this moment to clean the bowl, which is full of frag- 
ments. Finally, we inject water through a gum-elastic catheter, 
and this, when expelled, brings away the pieces that are of suffi- 
ciently small volume to pass through the catheter* 

Afier'trmimenU — When we operate on children who urinate in 
bed, we apply a suspensory bandage, to the opening of which is 
attached a kind of gauze gusset in which the penis is introduced. 
The urine is thus discharged into a sieve as it flows, and the gravel 
expelled is collected. Should no bad symptoms arise, we may 
merely prescribe tepid baths, to be given immediately after the first 
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operation, and coulinLied the following days, and good nourishment 
But if inflammatory symptoms arise, they should be combated^ some- 
times by simple ponltices, but in certaio cases by leechea applied 
either to the perineum or the hypogastrium. Cystitis is one of the 
sequel £6 we ha\re most reason to anticipute. 

Quite a common accident in children, more than in adults and 
old persons, is the arrest of a fragment of calculus in the urethra 
This depends on the different conditioDs of the bladder and its 
neck in those periods of life, and especially in old persona. In 
children, the contraction of the bladder is very powerful, and its 
neck readily dilating, the fragments are forcibly driven by the tnus* 
cular contraction into the urethra, from which results in the child 
a most serious condition following the operation. The fragments 
may pass beyond the neck^ even when they are quite large ; but 
when they reach the membranous portion of the canal, they are 
arrested at that point, and cannot be driven further. Under sQch 
circumatances, the calculus may be felt by passing the finger over 
the perineum* Orchitis sometimes results in these caaca When the 
Cfilculus is lodged in the membranous portion, the iDdication ia to 
endeavour to push it back into the bladder, and to crash it im- 
mediately. If this is impossible, it should be broken up in its place 
in the urethra by means of instr amenta devised for the purpose, or 
else it should be bronghfc to the extremity of the canal by the ar- 
ticulated curette of Leroy (d'Etiolles). Finally, in cases of extreme 
difficulty, we must perform the button-hole operation. We some- 
times, but rarely, meet with a condition in children, which we have 
seen atBlc^tre in old persons — a sluggish state of the bladder, in which 
it doea not contract. In such eases we have derived benefit from 
the use of ergot, fifteen or thirty grains in the course of the day, 
in divided doses, under the influence of which, children who were 
unable to cspel fragments of calculi^ after lithotrity have discharged 
them with tolerable ease. It ia very important that this agent 
should only be employed when the fact is established that there are 
no more large fragments retained in the neck of the bladder. 

The second and suoceediug operations of lithotrity shoald be 
conducted like the first, and be performed at intervals of five or six 
days, or even longer. But they may be rendered necessary at 
shorter intervals by the condition of the little patient after the first 
operation. If we have been sometimes fortunate enough to com* 
pletely crush the stone in bat one or two operations, we must 
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not expect a similar result in all cases in which the calculus is 
small. Many surgeons still prefer lithotomy in children, for we 
must acknowledge that bad symptoms may occur after lithotrity, if 
performed when the calculus is too large. Alarming complications 
of cystitis or nephritis may arise, carrying off the patient. Be this 
as it may, we are not exclusive, and we perform lithotrity in cases 
in which it is not contraindicated. 

4. Lithotomy. — In cases in which lithotrity is not practicable, 
we must necessarily resort to lithotomy. Indications for the per- 
formance of this operation in children exist, when the stone 
measures more than one-half to two thirds of an inch, and when 
this foreign body is hard, and by its long stay in the bladder has 
caused an alteration in that organ. We have always performed 
perineal lithotomy, preferring this to the hypogastric method, which 
we only have recourse to in the child, exceptionally, for a calculus 
of unusual dimensions. Among the various methods by the peri- 
neum, we like the bilateral operation best, because it enables us to 
extract very large calculi, and in our own experience obviates the 
risk of injury to the rectum and the ejaculatory ducts. Besides, 
as the perineum has less depth in children than in adults, as the 
prostate has in them scarcely any existence, and as the vessels of 
the deep region of the perineum are less developed, we have, for 
these anatomical considerations, more probability of success than 
in adults. 

Preparation for the Operation,, — This consists in -baths given the 
patient on the days preceding the operation, a gentle purgative on 
the day previous to clear the intestinal canal, and an enema the night 
before, repeated even on the morning of the operation. The rectum 
will thus be placed in proper condition, and all risk of wounding 
that portion of the bowel prevented. That this precaution is at- 
tended with good results is evidenced by the following: A child 
on whom we were about to operate had been purged and taken 
enemas, but unfortunately he had been given a cherry, the stone of 
which he swallowed; thinking the intestinal canal was perfectly 
clear, we began the operation, in the midst of which, at the very 
moment when we were springing the blades of the lithotome, the 
cherry-stone, which had descended into the rectum, was expelled 
by the efforts of the child. The anterior wall of the rectum was 
raised up, and the blade of the lithotome was felt to bear upon the 
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cherry -stone, wbicli was immediately discharged from the wound 
made in the intestine. 

Tfie Operation. — A mattress is placed on a convenient table or 
other article of furniture of proper height, to receive the patient. 
The instramental apparatus necessary cousistsof a catheter adapted 
m smQ to the urethra of children, a straight and a probe-pointed 
bistoury, a double lithotome, a gorget, and pincers; to which we 
may add chloToform^ bands to secure ihe patient, a lithotrite in cases 
in which the calculus may be too large, a syringe furnished with a 
gum*elastic canula, a gum-elastic catheter supplied with rings of 
agarifl for the instantaneous plugging of the wound, a tenaculum, 
threads for ligaturesj water, and sponges. The patient being placed 
on his back, and the buttocks brought as near as possible to the edge 
of the bed, the operator introduces the catheter before securing the 
feet. The instrument having been introduced, and the presence o* 
the calculus established afresh, the child is fastened by the feet a ad 
handSj by means of bands, but these may be dispensed with if 
chloroform be used, although even then it is better to take thia 
precaution to prevent the movements which patients who are chlo* 
roformized sometimes make to defend themselves. 

Everything being thus arranged, an assistant placed to the right 
of the patient secures the pelvis by pressing it down upon the bed^ 
while two others hold the knees supported against their chests, and 
keep the two thighs uniformly flexed on the pelvis and an equal 
distance apart, right and left; a fourth assistant, placed behind hia 
head, being intrusted with the administration of chloroform, while 
a fifth has charge of the instruments. The operator, placed 
between the patient's knees, whose perineum is turned towards the 
bright light, begins by properly placing the catheter, intrusting it 
to a sixth assistant, who should hold it in the following manner: 
standing at the left side of the patient,, he holds the catheter with 
the right hand and leaves the left free for use, the suocessfal per- 
formance of the operation being facilitated by the manner in which 
the catheter is held, this being in the direction of the median line 
of the perineum, inclined a little towards the hypogastric region, 
the convex part of the catheter being made to project slightly, and 
pressed towards the perineum, which should be made to bulge out. 
Feeling all the while with the concavity of the catheter the angle 
formed by the pubes, in order that it may not bear too much ou the 
side of the rectum, which the instrument may press down on the 
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median line, a procedure wbich would cause the intestine to 
project to the right and left, and thus expose it to be wounded. 

The surgeon, who has previously fixed the separation of the 
blades of the lithotome at from three-quarters of an inch to an 
inch, according to the size of the perineum, then performs the 
bilateral operation, so well described in the works on surgery, the 
details of which I need not here repeat. I will nevertheless add, 
that if the calculus is very large and cannot be extracted with the 
forceps, I have considered it best to perform the quadrilateral 
operation of Vidal (de Cassis), and have sometimes found the litho- 
trite useful to disintegrate the stone and then extract it in several 
fragments. Under such circumstances, when the stone is extracted 
after having been first broken, it is important, in concluding the 
operation, to inject warm water into the bladder by means of a 
syringe furnished with a gum-elastic canula introduced into the 
wound. In any other event, after the extraction of the calculus, 
when the surgeon^ after introducing the left index-finger into the 
bladder, detects nothing further, he should bring the operation to a 
close. The wound having been previously sponged, the patient is 
then carried to bed, laid upon his back, and a roll of linen placed 
under his hams to keep the thighs separated and flexed upon the 
pelvis. 

After the operation, if there is no hemorrhage, we give the 
patient a warm bath for about twenty minutes, repeating it fre- 
quently the next and following days, if everything is favourable. 
The day of the operation, when the patient suffers for an hour or 
two afterwards, we prescribe for him two or three fluidrachms of 
syrup of white poppies. If everything is favourable, we adminis- 
ter to him a broth or two the same day, and on the following ddya 
soups, gradually increasing each day the supply of food. 

Primary Accidents, — When, during the operation, a vessel has 
been opened, which gives rise to external hemorrhage, we may 
sometimes detect the point from which the blood flows, and 
apply a ligature. If this caifnot be found, it will suffice to inject 
cold water into the wound. Sometimes we have introduced a gum 
elastic catheter through the canal of the urethra as far as the blad- 
der, and injected through it cold water, which passes out through 
the wound. Finally we have applied a bladder filled with cold 
water to the perineum or the hypogastric region. These methods 
of arresting hemorrhage have generally succeeded in our hands. 
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Yet, under some circa mstaQceaj we have had recourse to a kind of 
plugging performed as follows. We take a curved gura-elastic cathe- 
ter without the wire stylet, of a quarter to a third of an inch in 
diameter, securing, at a distance of an inch and a half to two inches 
of the eyes of the catheter j two discs of agaric, rather larger than a 
five- franc piece. These discs, perforated at the cantre, allow ua to 
pass the catheter, which is retained at the point desired by means 
of waxed threads^ which press the agaric solidly around the opening 
and over the catheter. In this manner, we may introdyce the ex- 
tremity of the catheter as far as the bladder, and the agaric is ar- 
rested in the tract of the wound, and compresaes its walls. The 
whole ]s then secured by turns of a bandage surrounding the pelvis^ 
and intersecting one another over the perineum around the catheter, 
the extremity of which reraaina exterior to the wound for the 
passage of urine. This kind of tamponing has appeared to U3 
more gentle than that performed with the oanula of Dupuytren. 
It has been used by us on several occasions, and we have nevfsr 
left it more than twenty-four to forty-eight hours, that period being- 
generally suDTicient, and we have never lost any patients by hem- 
orrhage. 

In a hundred operations performed at the hospital or in our 
private practice, we have three times wounded the rectum. This 
accident was detected immediately, or at the very latest the ne^t 
day. The wound may heal up naturally, as it did in two of the 
cases; but in the third, the child remained with a vesicorectal fia- 
tula, in apite of several oauterisJations made at periods more or less 
remote from the time of operation— fifteen days, six weeks, and 
more. 

Usually, the results of lithotomy are happy. There is a little 
fever; and sometimes, a day or two after the operation, the patieofc 
passes the urine through the natural channel, if the edges of the 
wound are swollen, but the urine soon returns through the open- 
ing in the perineum, and when everything is favourable, the urine 
does not again flow through the urethra until the fifth day. On 
the sixth or seventh day, the wound contracts, and every day after- 
wards a somewhat smaller quantity of urine passes by the wound 
and a larger quaotity by the canal. From the twentieth to the 
twenty-fifth day, the wound, which has been stimulated by cauter- 
ization with nitrate of silver, has diminished until it is now closed. 
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the urine passes by the urethra, and the cure is complete. . This is 
ordinarily the case, but not always so. 

Accidents after the Operation, — The evening of the operation, or the 
next day after, the patient may be attacked with pains in the hypo- 
gastrium, principally in the vesical region, caused by the presence 
of a clot of blood in the bladder; a poultice applied over the 
stomach will sufl&oe to facilitate its expulsion. This accomplished, 
the pain and fever excited by the presence of the clot will dis- 
appear. We have found a bath of great service under these cir- 
cumstances, so that we sometimes order one on the evening after 
the operation, in order to obviate this accident. When the child 
has not had an evacuation from the bowels after the lapse of two 
or three days, we give him at Erst a little castor oil in preference, 
to an enema. 

Should other symptoms arise, such as chills, fever, inclination to 
vomit, sensibility in the region of the bladder, with swelling and 
more or less marked infiltration of the penis, we have reason to 
fear as a result — and one that sometimes occurs — an inflammation of 
the cellular tissue of the smaller pelvis, and consequently peritonitis. 
We then boldly prescribe the application of a considerable number 
of leeches either to the perineum around the wound, or to the 
hypogastrium, following up the treatment with poultices or fomen- 
tations over the stomach, inunction with the mercurialized bella- 
donna ointment, warm baths, and purgatives ; in a word, an antiphlo- 
gistic treatment graduated to the powers of the child. To this may 
be added a mixture containing the alcoholic tincture of aconite, 
in doses graduated to the age of the child, to obviate the effects of 
purulent absorption. We have had the good fortune to save several 
patients by the use of these remedies, but unhappily not all. Of a 
hundred children operated on for lithotomy, we lost fourteen, six of 
whom died of intercurrent affections, such as scarlatina, croup, and 
pneumonia, and the remaining eight of inflammation of the cellular 
tissue of the lesser pelvis, arising at the neck of the bladder, and 
thence spreading to the peritoneum of the abdomen, the morbid 
changes in which were revealed at the autopsy. In our post-mor- 
tem examinations we discovered, to our own satisfaction, that we 
had not wounded the ejaculatory ducts. We have seen several of 
those on whom ,we operated, some of whom had reached the ages of 
twenty-one and twenty-four years, and they informed us that their 
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generative functions were not in any way impaired by the operation 
for stone. 

We may sura op the accidents occurring subsequent to lithotomy 
and lithotrity as follows :^ 

1. From lithotomy performed in a hundred cases, we lost fourteen, 
BS above stated, eight of these deaths, dependent on the operation, 
being from ioflammation of the cellular tissue of the lesser pelris, 
and even from cystitis acconnpanied with nephritis; and six of 
intercurrent affections, as just mentioned. Of three rectal fistulas, 
following the operation^ two were cured; and, so far as we know, 
two perineal fistulas still remain uncured, while three of onr 
little patients continue to be affected with a certain amount of in- 
continence of urine. 

2, In forty operations for lithotrity — thirty -five boys and five 
girls — seven deaths occurred^ four of them produced by intercur- 
rent diseases, such as croup and scarlatina, and only three as the 
result of the operation. In one of these latter cases, death was 
due to cystitis consequent on pinching of the bladder, and in the 
other two also to violent cystitis, complicated with inflammation 
of the ureters and kidneys. The results of lithotrity perfornned in 
eases in which the calculi were so large as to require four, five, and 
sis applications of the instruraentj were such as to give ug great 
uneasiness, on account of the supervening inflammatory symptoms, 
and from the difficulty often experienced in the extraction of cal- 
culi lodged in the urethra. We have not met with incontinence 
of urine as a result of our lithontriptic operations, and our little 
patients were shielded from all danger of urinary fistula. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion, as the result of our practice, 
that it will be best to encourage the use of lithotrity in children, 
restricting it to the circumstances already referred to, but that we 
must still resort to lithotomy by preference, when the calculus ig 
very large and inflammation of the urinary apparatus exists as a 
complication. 

Fistula after Liihoiomy. — After perineal lithotomy, there some- 
times remains a fistula, which js either vesico-rectal or vesico-peri- 
neah The former reauHs from the wounding of the rectum at the 
moment of operation, the urine flowing through that bowel, and 
fecal matter sometimes pasi^ing from the intestine into the bladder 
and through the urethral canal. In three cases of this kind which 
came under my observation, two were cured by the efiforts of na- 
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ture alone, but one resisted every means employed for its relief, 
such as catheters worn constantly, cauterization with nitrate of 
silver, and afterwards with the actual cautery, assisted by the use of 
gelatinous saline and even sulphurous baths.. The child still suffers 
from fistula, with involuntary discharge of urine, which sometimes 
contains fecal matter. We have met with perineal fistulas in chil- 
dren who had a long time previously — several months or even 
several years-r-been subjected to the lateral operation, who were 
treated by cauterization with nitrate of silver, but we never derive 
good results from this application, because we cannot act upon 
the whole tract of the fistula. 

We have successively tried the use of a sd;on thread introduced 
through the fistula and traversing the urethra, and, still later, have 
cauterized the whole fistulous tract with a stylet heated to a white 
heat To perform these two operations, we were obliged to have 
a metallic catheter constructed, the eye of which was on the con- 
vexity on a level with the curvature, and afterwards a hollow stylet 
capable of passing through the eye of .the catheter and of acting 
as a conductor.. Through this tube a long needle-shaped stylet, 
drawing through a double silk thread, may easily pass and enter. 
By means of this arrangement, the catheter is introduced in such 
a manner that the eye is brought in relation with the internal 
orifice of the fistula, the hollow conductor engaged in the eye is 
next carried into the fistula, and the stylet carrying the seton is 
passed through. After having withdrawn the instruments, the 
operation is completed by tying the two ends. The foreign body 
is left in for three or four days, and when it has produced sufficient 
irritation in the tract of the fistula, it is withdrawn, and cicatriza- 
tion may be effected. 

The plan which has succeeded best in our hands is cauterization 
of the whole fistulous canal with a hot iron ; to perform which we 
again resort to the catheter just referred to, having introduced 
which, the eye of the catheter being in apposition with the internal 
orifice of the fistula, we introduce a steel stylet in such a manner 
as to reach through the fistula into the eye of the catheter, which 
prevents us from going farther. Withdrawing it, we cbloroformize 
the little patient, and then rapidly introduce the stylet heated to a 
white heat into the fistula as far as it can go. In this, way, we do 
not pass beyond the fistulous tract, and have no fear of touching 
the upper wall of the urethra with the stylet. This mode of cauter- 
7 
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ization is much more certain than the seton. To increase its effi- 
cacy, s, gum-elastiri catheter may be intro<iuced and left in place, aod 
we have seen casea in which the fistula cicatrized after four or fiv< 
of this treatment. The vulcanized rubber catheters of M< 



Galante will be of great service in such easea, for they do not 
fatigue the bladder, and themselves undergo no change. 

If the child under treatment is old enough to reason upoti the 
subject, and gives notice every time he has an inclination to pass 
his urine, we may employ the vulcanized rubber catheter, and thus 
have still less cause to fear wearying the bladder by the presence of 
the catheter worn there; but, to accomplish this, it is necessary 
that the little patient should have near him some one who can 
readily pass it, or that he should be old enough to do this biniself. 
This facility may be acquired in children of about twelve years of 
age. 



CHAPTER XI. 




HYDBOCELi:. 

Hydrocele is frequently met with in children, and le of two 
kinds — hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, and encysted hydrocele 
of the cord. The former presents two varieties; one in which 
communication exists with the peritoneum, as in hydrocele which 
has originated previous to birth, but we have likewise seen cbildrea 
who have come into the world with a hydrocele that was devoid of any 
such communication. In the former case, hydrocele existed before 
the descent of the testicle, and in the latter, it followed the descent 
of that organ into the scrotum. We may, therefore, say that con- 
genital hydrocele does not always communicate with the abdomiual 
cavity, although it does so in the majority of cases. The fluid is 
generally found on e^camination to be lemon-yellow and albu- 
minous. We have seen it of a different colour only when the testicle 
was diseased, when the fluid was thick, opaque, or puriform. The 
vaginal tunic is distended, but healthy, without change of colour or 
increase of thickness, and transparent Sometimes the testicle is 
affected, is tuberculous and even cancerous, but these two alterations 
are very rare at the youngest periods of life. 

Causes and Symptoms, — When the testicle is diseased, the hydro* 
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cele is the consequence of the principal disease, but as that organ 
is usually healthy, the cause is very obscure. General debility of 
the child seems sometimes to be the only cause we can assign, 
while at other times we may refer it to contusion or bruising of 
the testicle, or orchitis. Whatever the cause may be, we observe 
the following symptoms: An oblong swelling of variable size, 
fluctuating, transparent, without change of colour of the skin, ex- 
tending from the inguinal ring towards the inferior part of the 
scrotum, not capable of reduction into the abdomen when there is 
no communication with the peritoneum; being reduced, on the 
contrary, by slow and graduated compression, when such communi- 
cation exists, and reappearing as soon as the child is made to cough, 
or to walk or jump. This symptom, which is also observed in 
hernia, might lead to confusion of the two affections, but one of 
the tumours is transparent and fluctuating, and the presence of a 
fluid is positively determined, while there are no such symptoms in 
the hernial tumour, which is opaque, and yields the sensation of 
gas or gurgling, when felt by the hand. 

The prognosis of this disease is not grave, and it may generally 
be cured, with or without an operation. In fact, hydrocele aban- 
doned to itself may disappear spontaneously, especially that form 
of hydrocele which communicates with the peritoneum. We may 
assist the cure by lotions of a somewhat tonic nature and by the 
' use of a suspensory bandage. 

Treatment, — Compresses steeped in coarse wine, in which Prov- 
ence roses are infused, may be applied with benefit over the scrotum, 
retaining them with a suspensory bandage. A mixture of equal 
parts of tincture of digitalis and water has sometimes succeeded as 
a topical application in our hands. Compresses steeped in these 
substances, and applied for fifteen days or- three weeks, have 
resulted in absorption of the fluid, but we can only depend second- 
arily on these agents. Operation is our main reliance. 

Operation, — In the child, as in the adult, the operation may be 
palliative or curative. In both I have sometimes simply punctured 
it, without any recurrence, and I believe no inconvenience can 
result from this simple treatment. Should the hydrocele return, 
however, we must resort to the use of injection, which constitutes 
the curative treatment. The only preparation the patient requires 
for this operation is that he should be restricted in his diet the same 
morning, and we then proceed to operate as follows: The patient 
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is laid on hh back, tlie assistants holding the thighs separated, 
the surgeon ascertaining anew that fluctuation and transparencj 
exist. Having made sure of the position of the testiekj he aeizea 
the tumour with the leffc handj and makes a puncture in front, in 
Buoh a manner as to penetrate the cavity of the tunica TagioaHSj 
withont touching the seminal gland. This puncture is preferablj 
made with a flat instrument, the trocar being tarminated by a lancet- 
shaped pointj which can gently penetrate like a lancet, and without 
a sudden thrust, as is done with the ordinary instrument. We 
make the puncture exactly where we wish, gently and without 
forcibly thrusting it. The trocar being withdrawn, the canula gi vea 
outlet to the fluid, and may be buried deeply so that it cannot 
slip from the tunica vaginalis, the injection being next made with 
whatever fluid we may have selected. For nearly twenty years we 
have abandoned the use of wine, and even tincture of iodine; w© 
only employ alcohol at a temperature of 36^ {(h^t.) and cold. We 
allow a sufficient quantity of the fluid to penetrate to restore the 
tumour to the volume it had before the puncture, letting it remaia 
for two or three minutes, and then flow out through the canula, 
and we do not attempt to empty the whole of it at once. We 
even allow a small quantity of it to remain, and this may be done 
without any risk to the patient The canula is then withdrawn, and 
the little patient remains in bed without any application being made 
over the scrotum. By this method, we produee less pain than with 
wine and tincture of iodine, and the inflammation, without being 
intense, is always sufficient. 

The next day after the operation, if there is but alight Bwellincr, 
we allow the patient to get up and to walk in his room. If there is 
a little tamefaction and sensibility, we keep him in bed and apply a 
suspensory bandage:- The tumour increases in volume little by little, 
to return nearly to the size it presented before the operation. We 
sometimes cover it with compresses steeped in water strengthened 
with a little camphorated brandy, or else simple alcohol, the whole 
being supported by a suspensory bandage. Finally, before the 
end of the second week, the tumour will have gradually diminished, 
everything return to its normal condition, and the patient be eared. 
We have very rarely met with inflammatory symptoms which ne- 
cessitated the use of baths or emollient applications. In more 
than a hundred operations, we have not yet witnessed a recurrence. 
In those cases in which, before the operation or even after making 
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tbe puncture, we have found the testicle swollen, especially if the 
patient is scrofulous, instead of using pure alcohol, we prefer for 
injection the alcoholic tincture of iodine, one part of the latter to 
two of water. 

Sometimes we have seen hydrocele with one or two partitions 
in which case we have crossed successively the spaces with the 
trocar, and we have passed a seton of two or three silk threads 
across the spaces. uVfter three or four days, we have withdrawn 
the seton, and we have always cured our little patients. When 
this method produces too much inflammation, we prescribe body 
baths and apply poultices without at once removing the seton, 
which we withdraw only when there is a proper and sufficient 
amount of swelling, with sensibility. The application of com- 
presses steeped with some resolvent liquid completes the cure. 

Hydrocele communicating with the Abdomen. — This form is often 
met with. Its causes are obscure, and it may be said probably 
very often to be developed in the womb of the mother, before 
seven months of conception, a period at which the testicle has not 
yet descended into the tunica vaginalis. This form is generally 
called congenital hydrocele. The symptoms are clearly marked. 
The tumour is soft, without change of colour of the skin, and fluc- 
tuating. By exerting pressure upon it, in the same manner as in 
reducing hernia, we cause the fluid to re-enter, and we therefore 
have under the fingers a peculiar sensation of liquid, not of gas. 
The re-entrance of the fluid is sometimes produced with the 
greatest facility ; at other times prolonged pressure continued for 
quite a considerable period is required, depending on the dimensions 
of the opening of communication, which is so small that we may 
be deceived into believing that the case is one in which there is no 
communication with the peritoneum. It often happens that this 
form of hydrocele re-enters completely while children are lying 
down, and reappears when they get up and are again put on their 
feet. 

Treatment, — We have seen these hydroceles absorbed, cured by 
time, and by the use of a simple suspensory bandage, at other times 
by a hernial bandage very carefully applied, and well looked after 
by the parents, who should endeavour not to let him get rid of the 
fluid through the opening of communication. In this way these 
hydroceles have sometimes been cured. Generally, however, we 
must resort either to a palliative operation by simple puncture — a 
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plan whicli is frequently SQccessful — or puncture with injection of 
a fluid, like that already described in hydrocele, except that we need 
only decide on the latter aftejr one or two palliative punctures. 
Finally, when we wish to inject alcohol, we must exert very care- 
ful compression over the inguinal ring while the liquid is being 
forced in. This operation should be performed very slowly^ in 
order that the fluid injected may not pass into the peritonemn. 
Yet on one occaeionj believing that I was operating on a hydrocele 
that had no communication with the abdoraenj because the opening 
was extremely narrow, I injected nearly an ounce of alcohol with- 
out any bad result following, although the fluid passed into the 
abdomen. Nevertheless, we mast be yctj careful to prevent 
this penetration of the injection into the peritoneum; and witVt this 
object in vieWj we should in all cases esert compression over the 
external inguinal ring. 

Encysled Mydrocek.—Th\& form of hydrocele conaista in a small 
tumour, of greater or less size, developed in the course of the cord. 
It does not produce any change of colour of the skin, is fluctuating 
and transparent, more or less resisting, slipping readily between 
the fingers as they grasp it, descending when we endeavour to bring 
down the testicle, and again mounting upwards towards the ring, 
when we relinquish our hold* This is a proof of its undoubted 
connection with the cord of the testicle. This tumour is developed 
without appreciable cause, does not prod ace pain, remains a long 
time stationary, and sometimes increases in volume. It never ter- 
minates in any alarming manner. It should not be confounded in 
children with varicocele, for I have never observed these venous 
dilatations in the youngest children, and I may make the same re- 
mark in regard to haemorrhoids. Neither should it be confonnded 
with a hernia, for it does not pass back into the abdomen. We 
should be aware, however, that we sometimes in this region meet 
with false encysted germs, very rare tumours having special cha- 
racters — noa -transparency, for example. In encysted hydrocele, 
the simple injection of alcohol has generally been sufficient to pro- 
duce a cure. A small seton, introduced in the same way as in an 
abscess, has also given good results, without yqtj intense inflam- 
mation and without any recurrence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PROLAPSUS ANI. 

Prolapse of the rectum is met with in children quite as fre- 
quently as, or more frequently thafe, in old persons. This affection, 
characterized by a procidentia of the rectal mucous membrane, 
should not be confounded with invagination. The prolapse of the 
mucous membrane presents itself under the form of a reddish 
cushion around the circumference of the anus, only making itself 
visible under certain circumstances, especially as the result of 
efforts of defecation. When we examine the periphery of this 
cushion, we notice that it takes the circumference of the anus, and 
that it presents a superficial circular ridge, prominent to the extent 
of three-quarters of an inch to about an inch and a quarter. In 
invagination, on the contrary, there is a reddish prolongation over 
a much greater extent of surface, forming a kind of tube with a 
projection of about two or two and a half inches, or more, around 
this kind of tubular tumour ; and a blunt stylet may be readily 
introduced, or a catheter which may be easily turned around the 
cul-de-sac formed by the intestine when turned back upon itself. 

In the former case, in which there is simple prolapse, we recog- 
nize, always as a cause, either diarrhoea, constipation, the presence 
of a polypus of the rectum or of a vesical calculus, or finally, and 
most frequently, general debility. Especially do we meet with it 
in children of from one to three or four years of age. The little 
patients are nearly always weakly, and exhausted by diarrhoea and 
bad nourishment. When their bowels are opened, the mucous 
membrane of the rectum projects, going back again to a greater or 
less extent after the evacuation ; is sometimes of a bright red colour, 
and covered with bloody mucus, but at other times presents ulcera- 
tions when the mucous membrane is exposed for any length of time. 
The patient remains a long time on the vessel, making efforts 
that are often futile, and the anus is often infundibuliform. These 
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prolapses recur at greater or less intervals, sometimes two or three 
times a week, sometimes more frequently, and eve a every day. 

Generally tbis aftection iu children is not serious, yet it aome- 
times terminates in mortification of the exposed portion of mucous 
membranCj which becomes inflamed gradually^ and finally beoomes 
detached. Frequently general and local treatment modify the con- 
dition ; in children, for example, who are constipated, if by a proper 
regimen, and by enemas, we relieve the cause, and thus destroy the 
tendency to ifca production. If diarrhoea is the cause, just as soon 
as it is cured everything will return to its normal condition. Of 
course, in cases in which a polypus of the rectum or a vesical cal- 
culus gives rise to the affection, tbe latter yields only when the 
polypus or the calculus is extracted. 

If the case is simple and un com plicated, we may be content to 
build up our patient with good diet and strengthening baths. If 
general tonics are not sufficient, we must employ astringent iotiotis, 
decoction of walnut leaves, Provence roses, or else solutions of alom 
or tannin, a vinous solution, cold applications, even ice, or other 
means to be presently detailed, when these fail. Taxis iB ixkdiB- 
pensable at the moment for the reduction of the mucous membrane. 
The patient should be laid on an inoHned plane, the head and trunk 
depressed, and the pelvis elevated. In this manner, by pressing 
the cushion formed by the bowel surrounded by a linen compress 
covered with cerate^ we compress it at the same time laterally and 
in the direction of the curve of the sacrum, while also pushing the 
compress with the finger — thus for a time reducing the mucous 
membrane, which may be retained with a tampon of charpie se- 
cured by means of a bandage* But this is only a palliative method, 
and we often have to resort to others of a more active nature. 

I need not refer to excision of tbe protruded portion, or ita 
destruction by cauterization, a plan which has succeeded in my 
hands at Bic^tre in old persons. With children, the division of 
the radiated folds of the anus, as advised by Dupuytren, has not 
been attended with good results in my experience, and has been 
followed by erysipelas around the margin of the anus. Since 1845 
we have employed cauterization by puncture in this circumference, 
four cautery needles being sufficient We always use chloroform 
in making this application, and then apply cauterization with a 
small dental cautery to the space corresponding to the coccyx, 
then over the opposite aide in front, and two others to the right and 
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left This mode of cauterization has answered the purpose, if we 
take care that the instrument is buried to a slight extent, in such a 
way as to reach the sphincter ani, so that its muscular contraction, 
which had been impaired, may be restored. Several patients have 
by this means been cured in a few days. The after-dressing con- 
sists in lotions of cold water. 

It occasionally happens that the prolapse of the mucous mem- 
brane reappears even when cicatrization is complete. Once or 
twice we have been obliged to resort to a second operation, but this 
may be due to the fact of the first cauterization being too super- 
ficial and not penetrating as far as the muscle, and the object of the 
operator not being attained. The frequent occasions on which 
we have had to apply this form of treatment have made us familiar 
with one difficulty in the use of these cauterizations. Though the 
patient is asleep, he expels by the efforts of the bowel, and we are 
obliged, to avoid cauterizing it, to incline it in a direction contrary 
to that in which we introduce the needle. As the swelling is lubri- 
cated with mucus, it frequently slips, and time is thus lost. We 
have for a long time preferred to introduce into the rectum, while 
the child is asleep, a fenestrated speculum, which has the advantage 
of pushing back the mucous membrane. We are thus enabled, by 
turning the instrument, to make the opening in the speculum cor- 
respond with the point on which we desire to apply the cauteriza- 
tion, at the commingling of the mucous membrane with the skin — 
a spot which corresponds exactly with the sphincter ani, on which 
we propose to operate. This method, like all those in which iron 
heated to a red heat is used, is rarely followed by any bad symp- 
toms, so that we prefer it to other modes of treatment pointed out 
later, either by one of our pupils, Dr. Duchaussoy, who first em- 
ployed it in my presence at the Hdpital des Enfants, consisting of 
blisters with the application of strychnine, or by another method 
comprising the instillation, in the circumference of the anus, by 
means of Pravaz's syringe, of two or three drops of a thousandth- 
part solution of strychnia. M. Dolbeau has had a successful case of 
this kind in my own practice ; but my colleague, M. Girald^, has 
not been so fortunate, having failed with it. Nevertheless, as this 
treatment is very simple and harmless, when we do not exceed 
these doses, it might be attempted befote resorting to cauterization. 

As for invagination of the colon in the rectum, the case is much 
more rare and more grave, as it always depends on a general 
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depraved condition of the digestive apparatus. It is aecompanied 
with colic, vomiting, and symptoms of strangulation, aud presents 
itself in the form of a mucous tube of variable length escaping at 
the anus. The general condition imist, first of all, be combated 
by medical treatment, such as by tonics and astringents, for this 
affection is met with in weakly children. It sometimes happens 
that the portion of intestine invaginated becomes gangrenous, and 
h expelled from the bowel, when the affection persists for any 
length of time. At the commencement of the prolapse of the in- 
testine, the surgeon may make efforts mechanically to press back 
the bowel, but this can only be done by means of a thick gnm- 
elastic catheter, olive-shaped at its extremity, or el&e with an instru- 
ment devised by me, consisting in a metallic ring secured to the 
extremity of a piece of whalebone, in such a manner as to make a 
right angle with it, the ring having a diameter of about three-fifths 
of an inch, aod the handle being about eight inches in length. Th© 
portion of invaginated intestine being engaged in the ring, which 
is previously greasetl, the instrument is gently pushed and turned 
towards the cul-de-sac, where it becomes arrested if the invagination 
is old, but yields readily to pressure if it be recent This method 
of reduction may only be palliative, yet we may sometimes indulge 
a hope that the bowel will not become invaginated afresh. 
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CHHONIC ARTHRITIS. 



Acute and chronic arthritis, or white swelling, are met with in 
children as in adults and old personsj but in the young the chronic 
form is infinitely more frequent than the acute. Besides, the ma- 
jority of rheumatic articular inflammations being especially within 
tlie domain of internal pathology, we desire at first to call attention 
only to traumatic arthritis, which follows the same course and 
requires the same treatment as in adults. We will, therefore, con- 
fine ourselves to the remark that those forms of the afifection which 
are caused by external violence demand an antiphlogistie treat- 
ment; that, nevertheless^ we must be very particular in the abstrao* 
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tion of blood in children as in adults, and jet that we must use our 
best efforts to prevent the inflammation from passing into a chronic 
condition — a formidable termination of the disease in young sub- 
jects, who are most frequently scrofulous. Thus, in cases of sprains 
in children, we are very partial to the use of cold water and of 
kneading, which have often succeeded in our hands. We follow 
up this treatment by the application of wadding around the articu- 
lation, or else of immovable bandages, which are always of service 
in such cases. 

An important observation we may make is, that traumatic ar- 
thritis, properly treated, rarely passes 'into a chronic condition, a 
fact which we have had many opportunities to verify, although 
often fearing the contrary. The cure is assured if the patients are 
not predisposed to a scrofulous constitution. 

As for chronic arthritis, which form the disease assumes at the 
outset, and most frequently without very appreciable local causes, 
it is of such common occurrence at the Hopital des Enfants, that 
not a day passes without two or three cases presenting themselves 
for advice. Under this name we include such cases of arthritis as 
occur without open inflammation, with little or no fever, five times 
in a hundred, under the influence of a traumatic cause. The same 
phenomena are observed in all the joints which are the seat of this 
painful affection. In the large articulations of the limbs, as well 
as the small, the tarsus, the knee, the vertebrae, etc., we find arthri- 
tis acting in the same manner, and improving or being cured with 
the same treatment, when a cure is possible, or most frequently 
resist all methods, of relief. These athritic attacks offer nearly 
always two almost constant symptoms — swelling and preservation 
of the white colour of the skin — from which the name white swelling 
is derived. But, besides this expression seeming to imply that the 
skin never changes colour — which is not exactly the fact — it is im- 
proper to confound under one name very different morbid condi- 
tions, and surgeons are therefore obliged to classify more systemati- 
cally the numerous affections which attack the articulations. 

Modern authorities adopt a mixed opinion on this subject, be- 
tween the views of Lloyd and Brodie, who were of the opinion that 
any kind of tissue may be the point of departure of white swellings, 
and of Rust, of Vienna, who restricted it to the bones; and they fix 
the seat of thejjisease sometimes in the osseous tissue, sometimes 
in the soft parts. Thus, a white swelling may have its point of 
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departure in the bones, and thence invade the soft partSi or else 
the disease, commencing in the soft parts, extends thence to the 
skeleton » We thas understand at once how important it is to 
commence the study of white swellings, taking first a rapid glaace 
at the anatoraical alterations in the articulatiooa. In the composi* 
tion of these last, we find the osseous and cartilaginous tissues in- 
timately united together, and the fibrous and serous or synovial 
tissues equally bound by close relations. The former f^>rm the 
skeleton, the resisting part of the articulations; the latter maintain 
the relations of the various bony parts and facilitate their move- 
ments. Around all this system^ which composes the articulation 
properly so called, there are the subsynovial cellular tissue, ten- 
dinous sheath, musales, and the cataneoas envelope— in a word, all 
the soft parts which separate the articular cavity from the external 
surface. 

In order to understand the connection between the various mor- 
bid changes, we must study in succession the pathological leaiona 
in each of the tissues entering into the composition of an artieula- 
tion. The synovial membrane loses its polish and becomes cov- 
ered with very fine granulations at first, which soon become true 
fungous growths, spreading to the cartilages. These growths are 
covered with false menibranea, and the cellular tissue lining the 
ey no vial membrane^ rich in bloodvessels, becomes engorged and 
secretes plastic lymph, which soon becomes organized, atid daily 
increasing in volume gives to the synovial membrane, jointly with 
the fungous growths and false membranes secreted on its internal 
surface, a thickness sometimes amounting to from two- fifths to 
four-fifths of an inch, A fluid soon collects in the articular cavity, 
at first reddish, then sero-puruleut, and finally purulent, increasing 
in quantity, and distending the synovial membrane, which would 
burst were it not supported by the resisting thickness of the fun- 
gous growths and false membranes; the patella is raised up^ and we 
are then induced to think we have a simple hydrarthrosis to treat. 

The cartilages themselves are also the seat of important lesions* 
They live at the expense of the bones on one side, and at the 
expense of the ey no vial fluids on the other, and may therefore be 
regarded as parasites, which must themselves inevitably suffer the 
consequences of alteration in the bones and of the secretiona from 
the synovial membrane. The most frequent lesions connected with 
the cartilages are— 1. Loss of elasticity. 2. Partial or general thin- 
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ning, commencing on the deep or the superficial surface. 3. Peel- 
ing off, which is .produced by the development of granulations 
between the bone and the cartilage, in which case the cellules 
of bone are denuded. 4. The loss of polish, which accompanies 
all these lesions, should be constant, for it frequently takes place 
in children as in old persons, in whom we find the cartilages 
reduced to small fragments of the volume of a millet-seed, and 
floating in the fluid of the articulation. 5. Erosions characterized 
by a partial loss of substance, extending even to the bone. The 
cartilage around this perforation loses nothing of its normal quali- 
ties. At the bottom of the perforation the bone is seen, or fungous 
growths, which in some cases project into the articulation. At 
other times there are openings cut perpendicularly in the cartilage, 
and constituting a narrow canal, opening on one side into the 
articulation, on the other into the spongy tissue of the bone. Some 
of these canals are not complete, and are still covered with a portion 
of cartilage on the free surface. Brodie, Russel, and other surgeons 
consider the loss of substance as ulcerations, but we coincide with 
the views of Richet, Oruveilhier, and Velpeau, that ulceration can- 
not take place in tissues in which vascularization is impossible. 

What becomes of the fibrous tissues in the midst of these dis- 
orders ? Sometimes they undergo softening, and this is the most 
common effect, their fibres seeming to be disconnected, the cellular 
tissue between the fibrils being converted into jelly, and cohesion 
being so much destroyed that the cartilages may be stretched and 
elongated with ease. They lose their shining appearance and be- 
come pale, as if they had stood in an alkaline solution. At other 
times they seem to be hypertrophied and indurated, when some 
thin bloodvessels may be seen running through the fibrils; but this 
is a very unusual condition, and is rarely ever observed unless the 
disease is beginning to retrograde. We believe that these two 
varieties of alteration are consequent on lesions of the synovial 
membrane, and that the ligaments are never primarily affected. 
The subcutaneous cellular tissue becomes infiltrated and swollen, 
the skin becomes smooth and generally preserves its normal colour 
and heat, but is sometimes attended with bright redness and in- 
crease of temperature. In the majority of cases the skin presents 
the openings of fistulas or abscesses, through which the sequestra 
of diseased bones have an outlet. The muscles retract, and the 
tendons, raising the skin, are felt like cords, on account of the want 
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of motion of the affected limb, which also produces thinning of the 
muscles, in such a maaoerthat the tumour appears Icsa bulky than 
it really is* 

But the most serious lesion is that of the boneaj it may be, aa 
we have already said, primary and the cause of the white swelling, 
or else consequent on an alteration of the soft parts. The ends of 
the bones, oti account of their vascularity, will suffer from the 
morbid influence sooner than the diaphysis, which is more compact. 
AU diseases of bones are capable of producing tumours, and, among 
others, osteitis, caries, necrosis, etc. 

Osteitis may be simple or consequent on a general affection, such 
as tnbercuhzation or syphilis. When it is simple, the hone be- 
comes infiltrated and swells^ pus is produced, and there may be 
caries, necrosis, and separation of sequestra, which last come from 
the surface of the bone, on the outside of the articulation. In 
cases of tuberculization, which ia not a very rare condition in 
children, there may be an encysted tubercle inclosed in the ex- 
tremity of the bone, and increasing in every direction. If this 
tubercle reaches the surface of the bone, it may open an outlet 
through the eellukr tissue, on the outside of the articulation, and 
a cure is not then impossible. If, on the contrary, it penetrates the 
cavity of the joint, the affection increases in intensity, all parta of 
the articulation become disorganized, and general symptoms arise, 
which may eventually destroy the life of the patient. Under other 
circumstances, the tuberculous matter ia infiltrated into a portion 
of the bone, which becomes necrosed and eliminated by sequestra, 
and the cure is thus established. But if infiltration makes its way 
into the joint, the cartilage ia totally or partially destroyed, the 
cavity of the bone is obliterated, and the sequestra of the cartilage 
may remain in the articulation and keep up an interminable sup- 
puration there. Caries and necrosis are easily understood as th© 
result of osteitis and a complication of white swelling. 

In the midst of all these disorders just referred to, displace- 
ments of the articular surface are produced, which are easy to fore* 
see. They depend — 1, On inflammation of the soft parts sur- 
rounding the articulation, which lose their resistance and are 
readily distended, the ligaments being unable longer to retain the 
bones, which, yielding to the traction of the strongest muscles, 
finally become displaced, giving rise to more or less complete luxa- 
tion, 2. On the retraction of the muscles resulting from the faulty 
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position of the patient. Thus, in the majority of cases of coxalgia, 
the patients lie on the sound side, flexing the thigh of the side 
affected on the pelvis. It thence follows that the nates, being tense, 
press the head of the femur on the cotyloid prominence, that the 
cotyloid cavity loses its natural shape as a result of this continued 
pressure, and that finally a luxation results, generally, it is true, in 
an incomplete manner. But sometimes the head of the femur is 
displaced as far as the external iliac fossa, and a complete luxation 
then results. Displacements by muscular retraction only occur 
slowly. 

Let us now consider the order of frequency in which the differ- 
ent articulations are attacked in children. 

The occipito-atloid and atlo-axoid articulations are less often 
attacked than those of the other regions of the vertebral column, 
which, in their turn, are much less frequently involved than the 
articulations of the limbs. 

Chronic arthritis of the temporo-maxillary articulation is exceed- 
ingly rare. 

The scapulo-humeral articulation, the articulations of the elbow, 
the wrist, and the phalanges, are very liable to inflammation, and 
we have often seen this form of morbid alteration in children. 

The articulations of the lower extremities, especially of the knee, 
are often attacked with white swelling. 

The coxo-femoral articulation, which is frequently attacked with 
coxalgia, deserves special mention, and we shall treat separately of 
everything relating to it. 

Cajises, — Chronic arthritis may be due to two sets of causes, one 
local or traumatic, quite rare with children, although they fre- 
quently suffer from falls; the other general, quite common in early 
life. The local or traumatic cause will only act if the child is pre- 
disposed to it, and will only occasionally occur. It is evident that 
all children will not have a white swelling as a result from a fall 
on the knee, whilst, if the tissues are prepared for it by a bad con- 
stitution, they will become the seat of an inflammation, which may 
before long take a chronic form. The constitutional cause is nearly 
always scrofula, which prevails more particularly in children of 
both sexes, placed in specially unfavourable hygienic conditions, and 
appears to predispose those who are subject to it to the development 
of white swellings, to such a degree that the slightest accidental 
cause may produce in them this terrible disease. When the white 
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swelling is developed under the inQuence of scrofula, the afiection 
often comtnences in the bones; but it may commence in the soft 
parts, as in the caae of acute arthritis paaaing into a chronic con- 
dition. All diseases which exert their action upon the bones may 
give rise to white swellings, 

Sympioms, — The aflection most generally commencea with a 
soreness or transient pain, which is reproduced at varying intervals, 
and which increases in intensity until it becomes permanent. Some- 
times the pain is felt several months before the appearance of the 
white swelling, ceasing for a greater or less length of time, and 
then returning, and not leaving the unfortunate patient for a long 
time, A child threatened with white swelling feels after rather 
violent exercise more or less sharp pain, which after a night's 
rest disappears. The following days fresh sufierings follow fresh 
fatigues, and thus the pain reappears, becoming more intense and 
enduring, to such an extent that the patient cannot bear the affected 
limb to be touched or the bed jarred. A remarkable phenoraenon 
may be observed, especially at the commencement of the disease, 
in the fact that the patient refers the pain to the joint situated 
beneath that really attacked. Thus, in coxalgia, the knee is some- 
times the only part at first complained of, or, at least, the pain in 
the knee, being more intense than that of the hip, has thrown off 
their guard physicians who are not familiar with this fact, and has 
led them to believe in the existence of an affection of this articula- 
tion. This phenomenon may be explained by the transmission of 
the pain through the medium of the nerves which are spread around 
the femoro-tibial articulation, but this explanation is not admissible 
for other articulations. M. Eichet is of the opinion, that as the two 
extremities of a long bone eonamunicate by the hoUow canal id its 
diaphysis, when one of these extremities is affected with osteitis, 
the other will also feel it But, as M. Ndlaton has judiciously 
observed, if this pain was the index of an osteitis of the lower 
extremity of the femur, for example, it would soon be followed by 
an affection of the knee-joint, a condition that is never met with. 
Whatever may be the seat of these pains, they are more intense at 
night than in daytime. 

The other more constant symptoms are^ — 1. Swelling, which may 
be caused by tumefaction of the bones, by an eflbsion from the 
joint, or by the swelling of the soft parts on the external surface of 
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the articulation ; like pain, it finally becomes permanent. 2. Lame- 
ness, which is produced at first by the pain induced by walking; 
but when the disease is cured the child may still limp, either from 
habit or as a result of muscular contraction or anchylosis. 3. De- 
formity of the articulation, which is especially caused at the outset 
by the swelling of the bones or the soft parts, or may proceed from 
hydrarthrosis. Abscesses and softening of the ligaments, as a result 
of their contact with pus, cause the bones to yield to the action of 
the strongest muscles, and displacements are thus produced. The 
articulations will also become deformed by the position of the 
patient, which accommodates itself to the action of certain muscles 
while suppressing that of their antagopists; a continuous traction 
on the bones thus resulting, which modifies the shape of the joint. 
4. Shortening or elongation of the aflfected limb, which is some- 
times more apparent than real, for variations of length sometimes 
only result from the two limbs being placed for comparison in 
different positions. We were able to study in our own case a 
shortening of the thigh, which was developed whenever we wished 
to wsAkj at a time when we were attaciced with a rheumatic affec- 
tion of the coxofemoral articulation; the muscular contraction 
caused by the pain resembled shortening. But shortening and 
elongation may be real, as the result of displacements of the 
articular surfaces. Muscular contractions sometimes produce 
shortening, and yield only to tenotomy. 5. Anchylosis. When 
the bones have suppurated they mutually send out bony stalactites, 
and at other times the ligaments become hardened* or ossified, 
more or less complete anchylosis resulting. M. Kichet has deter- 
mined that when there is displacement, pseudarthrosis may be 
produced, which is likewise susceptible of white swelling. Finally, 
a not uncommon symptom in chronic arthritis is crepitation, which 
takes place when the articulation is dry, or when the cartilages 
being worn away the bones rub against each other, or those same 
cartilages being exfoliated are spread in little grains over the inte- 
rior of the joint. 

By way of recapitulation, we may say that chronic arthritis pre- 
sents three principal periods: 1. Soreness, pain, and swelling of the 
soft parts. 2. When the inflammation invades the articulation, we 
meet with abscesses, ulcerations, straight or tortuous fistulas, if the 
pus becomes diffused and makes its way to a dependent point, 
8 
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fungous growths and crepitation, 3. Deformity, luxation^ separa- 
tion of sequestra, and ancliylosis. 

This disease souietimes progresses rapidly, and in a few months 
reaches so serious a pointj that the limb must be aniputated to 
prevent the patient from dying of exhaustion ; but more frequently 
it occupies several years in passing through its various stages. 
Generally, it is more chronic in proportion to the complication of 
disease of the bonea. 

The diafftiosis of white swelling, in the ordinary meaning of tbe 
word^ is very easy, but this cannot be said of the point of depar- 
ture of the disease in any of the tissues, or of certain complications. 
Thus when fungous growt^hs are developed in an articulation, we 
detect a fluctuation which may deceive us into believing that we 
have an abscess to treat. Chronic arthritis can only be confounded 
with hydrarthrosis or articular rheumatism, but these two aftec- 
tions, passing to tbe chronic Ptate and disorganizing the tissues of 
the joint, would impair the functions of the limb. In such a case, 
should we not have to deal with a true white swellings in the accep- 
tation that we have reserved for that term? Besides, would not 
the treatment, in the existing state of science, be the same, whether 
we diagnosticate it lo be a white swelling, chronic rheumatism, or 
a hydrarthrosis, the fluid of which haa become purulent? 

With regard to the general treatment, it would be well to know 
under what influence the disease is developed. If the child is 
scrofulous, he bears most frequently other evidences of that cou- 
dition, although it might happen, as we have already remarked, 
that the whole scrofulous vice is concentrated on a single point. 
Scrofulous antecedents are also found to exist in the parents. This 
is true also of syphilis, which only attacks the bones in the tertiary 
stage, and then we almost always have to deal with an hereditary 
affection. Tertiary syphilis commences by attacking the shafts of 
the bones, and in proportion to its duration it approaches the joints; 
but when it is transmitted by the parents, it may at the outset 
manifest itself in the articulation. 

It is sometimes very difficult to determine whether the bones are 
diseased. The swelling of the soft parts may obscure it, and it has 
happened to us to perform amputation in cases in which the bones 
were either not affected or very slightly ao, at a time when they 
appeared to us as well as to others who examined the articulation, 
to be attacked. These mistakes can only occur when tliere are no 
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fistulas so disposed that, in introducing a stylet, we detect the sound 
of crepitation on the denuded bone. 

The prognosis of chronic arthritis is nearly always serious; yet 
it often varies, according to the cause, the stage of the disease, 
and the age of the patient. 1. The cause being determined, whether 
traumatic or any other, except scrofula, the prognosis will be quite 
favourable. There are some tumours which are cured by time and 
under the influence of general tonic remedies. 2. The stage of the 
affection will render the prognosis so much the more serious, as the 
disease is older, unless a remarkable tendency to improvement is 
established. If there is effusion, suppuration, displacement for any 
length of time, etc., we can anticipate no. good result. 3. Childhood 
is favourable to a cure, yet it often happens that the disease is only 
checked completely at puberty or during the period of youth, at a 
time when the constitution is improved. 

A cure is frequently only obtained with deformity, shortening, 
luxation, or anchylosis. Our little patients also die from excessive 
suppuration. In any event we should always remember that there 
is perhaps no disease which gives rise to more mistakes than the 
one which now engages our attention. 

I^eatment. — The treatment of chronic arthritis may be either 
general or local. The latter is directed against the various material 
alterations which may be detected ; the former will be addressed 
to the patient's constitution, and most frequently through the same 
to the cause of the disease. 

The local treatment is of great importance. It may be that the 
cause which produced the white swelling has disappeared, and then 
local attention alone may produce good effects. Even in cases in 
which the disease has a constitutional origin it becomes indispen- 
sable. We may cite, for instance, the exasperation of the disease 
produced by injudicious movements, and the good results, on the 
contrary, which ensue from perfect rest, and we might illustrate it 
by other examples; but we must pass in rapid review the various 
therapeutic agencies that we have employed. 

Antiphlogistics at the outset, when there is redness and heat — in 
other words, inflammation — have not proved of great benefit in our 
experience at the Hdpital des Enfants. In several cases of chronic 
arthritis, for which we employed blood-letting, only two or three 
seemed to be slightly improved; but this ill-success is intelligible 
when we reflect that the children we had to treat were lymphatic, 
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scrofulous, and anEemic, od whose general health even a trifling loss 
of blood might exert a most injurious influenoe* Yet this mode of 
treatnaeut should not be completely rejected, for it raight prove 
useful in patients affected with white swelling who have received a 
blow on the diseased articulation, at the moment when their coDsti- 
tutions were commencing to be beneBted by general treatment; or 
else, when at the outset, in patients of proper strength^ the arthritis 
is accompanied with fever and manifest symptoms of inflammation. 
In such a case we prefer cups to leeches, thus bringing to the skio 
a salutary derivation. 

Emollients are of but little use, yet we employ poultices sprinkled 
with laudanum, when the pain is severe. Emollient fomentaiionsj 
general baths, and vapor douches, may be resorted to, when the 
patient feels shooting pains in the joint. Frictions, or, better still, 
inunction with coUiqaativc substances, and especially with mercurial 
ointmentj either simple or mixed with belladonna, when there is 
great sensibility, have proved really beneficial in our hands, but 
usually these means are insufficient. Topical applications — such aa 
antinaonial ointment, or croton oil at the outset, and the mercurial 
ointment already mentioned — to be used when there is swelling or 
puffioess, are not devoid of good effects. We have little confidence 
111 the ointment of the iodide of lead or the iodide of potasaiaca, 
which may, nevertheless, bo emplojed. .We are not partial to 
blisters, from which we have never witnessed any gratifying results 
at the hospital. We have been quite well satisfied with spreading 
tincture of iodine, every two or three days, around the affected joint, 
repeated more or less frequently according to the effect produced. 

We have sometimes derived benefit from the use of the flying 
cautery made with Yieuna paslei when we desire to act energetically; 
four of these may be applied around the articulation, and others put 
in their place after they have healed up. We have, huwever, seeo 
these affections progress, even after numerous flying cauteries. We 
have abandoned tbe use of moxas, because they produced too much 
pain for the small amount of good derived from them. The actual 
cautery — ^lines, plates, and points of heat— have, on the contrary, an 
undoubted efficacy, and practised with the cautery heated to a while 
heat, are accompanied with but little pain. Besides they have the 
advantage of being capable of application more or less superficially, 
according to the indications, without the least difficulty. We mi 
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add, however, that very oftea we have derived very little advantage 
from them. 

Apparatus is, before all other remedies, of the greatest utility, 
aiid indispensable in all cases; in fact, it puts the patient's articu- 
lation at rest, while at the same time enabling the body to take 
exercise. Lugol made his patients walk when suffering from white 
swelling, even of the knee, to save them from the debility which 
inevitably results from a prolonged stay in bed. As this procedure 
is not without inconveniences, it is prudent to apply apparatus to 
prevent injudicious movements of the affected joint, and to substi- 
tute for walking the use of small carriages which supply a method of 
taking children into a healthy atmosphere. We may simply apply 
around the articulation wadding supported by a moderately tight 
bandage. The apparatus may be of metal, trellis- work, gutta-percha, 
etc. They may be made of the dextrine bandage, which has the 
advantage of moulding itself exactly on the affected parts and of 
preventing every kind of movement. If there be any suppuration, 
or if the cautery has been applied, we must take care to leave 
openings, which detract nothing from the firmness of the apparatus, 
and enable us to inspect the wounds. Besides, these bandages have 
the advantage of facilitating the expulsion of the pus, and by com- 
pressing the limb preventing its engorgement. 

Before applying the bandages, the affected part should be put in 
a suitable position, in order that, if anchylosis occurs, the child will 
not have a useless limb. Thus we should keep the articulation of 
the elbow flexed, while that of the wrist will be put in a state of 
extension. The lower limbs must likewise be kept extended, and 
the foot at a right angle on the leg. These dextrine bandages 
should be renewed about every fifteen days, in order to see if any 
complication has arisen; and then, if the engorgement has dimin- 
ished, the apparatus will become too large. When there is muscular 
contraction, and the limb gets into an objectionable position, me- 
chanical apparatus may be advantageously resorted to, which cor- 
rects the position of the limb by continuous traction, which may be 
graduated at will. We are sometimes obliged to practise tenotomy, 
as if we had a club-foot to treat. 

White swellings may be complicated with abscesses, which form 
in the tissues in the vicinity of the articulation, and have been de- 
soribed by Gerdy under the name, abc^ circonvoisins. When 
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tliej are connected witli the formation of the abscess, we r ^^ 
endeavoar to arrest them by resolvents, by coin pression^ when 
they are not accompanieil with pain — or by successive applica- 
tions of tincture of iodine every two or three days, but very ofien 
these means are unsuccessfal. We mu5t then, to give an outlet to 
the pu3, make an opening, which must be as ranch as possible aob- 
eutaneous, as M. Gu^rin has suggested, and we may have recourse 
to this several times. In cases in which there is an intra-articiilar 
abscess of considerable extent, we may treat it by subcutaneous 
puncture, and iodine injections. When osteitis occurs as a com- 
plication of white swelling or is the cause of it, we must temporize ; 
nature of herself does alone all the work necessary for the elimiaation 
of sequestra, and then cicatrization is promptly effected. Never- 
theless, when the constitution of the patient is too much deteriorated, 
there is danger that we may wait too long, for the excessive quan- 
tity or long duration of the suppuration may be fatal to the patient. 
We have then to resort to amputation or resection of the joint, 
which succeeds better with children than with adults, but then we 
are very cautious, because we have seen many unexpected cures* 

When anchylosis results^ we should apply metallic grooves, 
which will prevent its rupture, and then carefully place the 
limb in a proper position, as we have just remarked. Following 
the example of Bonnet, of Lyons, we must even put the patient 
under the inEuence of chloroform, place the articulation in a nor- 
ma! position by judicious manipulatiou, and apply the apparatus 
for a long time* If complicated with luxation, we roust leave it 
alone, if it is of too long staKding; but if formed almost under 
the eye of the operator, the articular surfaces should be maintained 
in relatioQ to one another by immovable apparatus, or else we may 
reduce the newly-formed luxation, and likewise apply an appa- 
ratus. 

Qen&ral TrmtmerU. — We have now to consider the general or 
medical treatment, which is at once hygienic and therapeutic. As 
the main point is to combat the scrofulous vice^ we must u;^e the 
primary importance of giving the patient good nourishment and a 
healthy atmosphere, and afterwards we may direct our treatment 
to tonics and depuratives. All forms of antisorofulous remedies 
may be prescribed. We are in the habit of advisins^ the uae of 
cod-liver oil, bitter tonics, and preparations of iodine and iron. 
We must take care to alternate the administration of these medi* 
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omes, for fear of fatiguing our patients. Thus, for example, we 
prefer to use the cod-liver oil during cold and dry seasons, and 
bitter tonics during warm and moist seasons. The iron will suc- 
oeed well with patients who have chlorotic phenomena, or a predis- 
position to diarrhoea. The preparations of iodine agree especially 
with those who have ganglionic swellings. We likewise obtain 
good results from sulphurous and sea baths. In the use of any 
of these, it must not be forgotten that the cure of the disease is to 
be ascribed to the general treatment. The local treatment is, in 
some respects, only a palliative of pain and deformity. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BURNS. 

Without repeating all that standard authorities have said and 
written on burns in general, we may state that these lesions in 
children present the dififerent stages met with in the adult, but 
are then more frequent and more grave than at any other period 
of life. Children are more especially liable to burns, on account 
of their imprudence, and of their own want of foresight, or that 
of the persons about them. The smallest of them, at the moment 
of being burned, can, of themselves, do nothing to escape the ac- 
cident of which they.are the victims, while larger children are agi- 
tated without doing anything useful, and often, by running, only 
give the fire increased activity, if their clothing has caught fire 
from any material burning. It results from this that children are 
frequently burned over a very large surface of the body, the burn 
sometimes being almost general. 

Not a year passes without a large number of little patients being 
brought to the Hopital des Enfants, burned over nearly the whole 
surface of the body, or at least over a large extent of it. The 
majority of these children are burned in the absence of their 
parents, and some of them die before assistance can reach them. 
All burns, which, by their great extent, destroy life, sometimes 
in twenty-four or forty-eight hours, take place from a fire in a 
chimney-place, a stove, or a dish before the fire, and often from 
cbemicxd matches, which children ignite for their own amusement 
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We meet with burns in all degrees of iatensitj in these nnforfca- 
Bate litlJe sufferers, from the slightest to complete earbotiizatioD. 
Some of them are partially burnt in one region of the body, others 
over a very large extent of surface. Cases in which the burn is 
circumscribed are alwaya painful, and require time for their cure; 
but very extensive burns, even though moderately superficial, often 
throw little children into a state of profound prostration, render- 
ing them insensible, and aometimea producing convulsions which 
speedily lead to a fatal result. Other children, less seriously 
burned J some of them more advanced in years, resist for a con- 
siderable time, and finally die, exhausted by the excessive auifer- 
ing and suppuration. 

The ^prognosis of burns in children is not then very grave, if 
they are superficial and of limited extent; but when they involve 
a large surface of the body, as the whole of the face or of a limb, 
everything else being equal, more grave in children than in adults. 
They bear pain less patiently, and the younger they are the 
more reason have we to dread the occurrence of convulsions; they 
endure a long suppuration with more suffering; they have an ap- 
prehension of all painful dressings, and yery frequently they re- 
cover with irregular cicatrices, because they fail to comply with all 
the means employed to make them avoid them. Small superficial 
burns are very often completely cured, but always leave some 
scars apparent. Deep burns, which are, besides, cured very slowly^ 
always leave behind them more or less irregular scars, adhesions, 
etc., whatever may be done for them. The progress of burns is 
extremely slow, and is often embarrassed by complications of in- 
testinal or even pulmonary inflammation. Debility occurring after 
abundant suppuration retards the cure, 

TfealmenL—The numerous remedies recommended for burns are 
the same for children as for adults. The treatment, which is either 
local or general, should vary according to the principal stages of 
the burn, whether immediately after the accident, at the period of 
elimination of the parts destroyed, of suppuration, of cicatrization, 
of formation of adhesions, and finally, when such adhesions are 
wholly formed. On these sis points, T shall not repeat all that 
has been usually said in standard works, but confine myself to the 
treatment which has been found most successful with children. 

1. Immediately afta^ the accidkni^ whether the burn be cireura- 
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scribed at one point, or general, or else spread over a considerable 
part of the body, we at first employ various forms of refriger- 
ants, rejecting the numerous remedies resorted to by the people 
generally; every cold application is beneficial. The burnt part 
may be plunged into cool water, this being practicable with the 
hand or the foot. When we cannot employ immersion, com- 
presses, soaked in cool water or glycerine, may be applied over the 
affected part, and frequently renewed, or else we may rfisort to the 
application of a bladder filled with water, to irrigations, washes, 
etc., according to the region which is implicated. When burns are 
produced by caustic, as potassa, nitrate of silver, phosphorus, etc., 
water should not be used, oil being substituted for it. After the 
various kinds of refrigerants have been called into requisition, I 
know nothing preferable to the topical use of the following lini- 
ment, to exert at the same time a refrigerant and soothing effect: — 

R. — Decoct, laotuc. fol. fjvj. 
Amjgdal. dale. .^iss. 
^— — amar. 588. — M. 

Or the linimentum calcis (U.S.), or the following: — 

R. — Olei amjgdal. dale, fjiiss. 
Aqa» calcis f§xz. — M. 

This must be painted on the burnt- surface with a brush, several 
times in the day or night. 

A plan generally advised, and with which we have had success, 
is the use of wadding to protect it from the contact of the air ; but 
in resorting to this dressing, which should only be removed at the 
end of several days, we must first, in applying it in its natural con- 
dition, cover the burn with a fenestrated cloth smeared with cerate 
or glycerine, and place the wadding over it. This enables us to 
readily remove the first dressing, a procedure which would be very 
painful without this precaution. 

2. At the time of the elimination of the destroyed parts^ we may excise 
the epidermis which is detached, and remove the sloughs which are 
separated, and the refrigerants may be replaced by a dressing of wad- 
ding, such as we have just described, or with charpie applied in the 
same manner, the linen being always covered with cerate, glycerine, 
or glycerole of starch, with the addition of the extract of lead or 
several drops of laudanum; or better still, we may moisten the 
charpie with a mixture of chlorinated water, which has the ad van- 
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tage of dissipating the disagreeable odour which exista at this time. 
This kind of dressing is used for only a iew days when the burn ia 
superficial, being employed for a short time longer in cases in which 
the separated epidermis leaves beneath a slight suppuration; but 
when the burn involves the thickness of the akin^ the muacles, etc., 
the anppn ration does not cease so soon, and may last for a consider- 
able length of time. 

^, At the period of suppuration^ especially if persistent, it is im- 
portant that we should continue to apply chlorinated water. In my 
own experience, all the methods recently advised have no other 
advantages than water to which has been added solution of chlo- 
rinated sodu, which exerts a good efieet upon the wound, dirninishea 
suppuration, and destroys the odour. In some cases, alcohoUc lini- 
ments, with which the charpie is impregnated, may be employed. 
At this period, proceeding carefuny, the dressing being properly 
applied, and being sprinkled from time to time with chlorinated 
water, we do not fatigue the children with the dressings, which we 
only apply ^vBry other day, in ihis manner avoiding their cries or 
the agitation that sometimes gives rise to convulsions. Wheu we 
have to treat burns involving a large extent of surface, this method 
is indispensable. 

It is often very important to replace ordinary dressings with the 
use of powders, such as starch, rice flour, tannin, or cinchona, on 
the genital organs, the penis or scrotum, or the vulva, parts in 
which it is impossible to-retain the dressings; giving them a daily 
ablution to take away the powder of the evening before, and to 
powder it afresh. In burns in the immediate vicinity of the anus, 
it is well to frequently introduce suppositories of cocoa butter, 
and even pieces of charpie, in cases in which we have reason to 
fear the contraction of this natural opening. For extensive burns 
of the trunk, wc modify the dressing in order to diminish the period 
of prolonged sufiering to our little patients, ' We have adopted the 
plan, with these large and ainnost general burns, of laying the chil- 
dren on some material powdered with starch, or rice flour, or potato 
flour, in such a manner that the burns are constantly covered with 
powder, which absorbs the suppuration. Crusts are thus formed, 
which become detached every time the child is moved to be pow 
dered. With this treatment, they suffer scarcely any pain, the 
dressing is quickly applied, and the burnt surface is estposed to the 
air for a shorter time than is required in the ordinary dressings* 
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The crusts whlcli are formed are alone detached, and the cicatrix 
underneath is produced more or less rapidly. Sometimes, to promote 
cicatrization, we apply a mixture of powdered tan and cinchona. 

When children suflfer much, it is better not to lay them on an 
ordinary bed with a sheet, but on a long box of bran. They are 
then like chrysalides in bran, and pressure on them is nearly null. 

4. At the moment of cicatrization, the dressings, which up to that 
time have been very light and without any compression, should be 
modified. The application of fenestrated linen covered with cerate 
should be continued, but the compresses and bandages should be 
applied in a sufficiently firm manner, and especially, with the view 
of avoiding contraction, should we prevent by dilating substances 
the natural openings from closing, keeping the eyelids separated, 
the nostrils clear, and the vulva and anus open by pledgets of 
charpie. We must give the patient different positions, according 
to the situation of the burn. 

If the anterior and posterior portions of the trunk are involved, 
the parts should be placed as much as possible in a perfectly 
straight position. If the neck, it should be inclined forwards or 
backwards or to the side, according as we wish to prevent contrac- 
tion in any direction. If the limbs, we should keep them approxi- 
mated to or separated from the trunk by means of bandages, cush- 
ions, and splints, keeping the limbs in a state of flexion or exten- 
sion, according to the side on which we wish to have a large cica- 
trix. If the fingers, they should be separated from each other by 
splints, in order to avoid adhesions between them, and to prevent 
the fingers from being cicatrized in a flexed position on the hand. 
It is important, in all cases, to arrange the bandages so as to dimi- 
nish the sufferings of children, while at the same time making 
the applications in such a way as to fulfil the indications. It 
is proper to add that we should sometimes promote cicatrization 
by steeping the charpie in tonic solutions, which may advance the 
development of granulations, or sometimes repress them with nitrate 
of silver or else with astringent and tonic powders, such as cin- 
chona, tannin, and alum. In certain cases, we may accelerate 
cicatrization by making the dressings by occlusion, which should 
only be changed every three or even four days, as in the treatment 
of an ulcer. 

5. At the time when there is a tendency to the formation of adhesions^ 
our attention to the dressing must be redoubled, and we must 
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have courage to combat the tendeocy to contraction by reaorting 
to tlie use of bandages adapted to stretch the adhesions — though 
this is painful for children — and even sometimes to tear them 
gently apart to prevent their formation, 

6. Finally! when the adhesions are formed^ it ia necessary, at a 
period more or less remote, when the cicatrices are complete, to 
destroy them by transverse incisions, or else by incisions into 
them make flaps, so that we may slide them to produce extension 
or flexion, which these adhesions would interfere with. In cer- 
tain barns of the face, the nostrils, which have become obliterated, 
must be openedj and canulas worn in them for a long time. Then, 
these paioful operations, varying according to the nature of the 
case, demand the employment of chloroform^ and afterwards re- 
quire very painful dressings, with several kinds of bandages. 
Under these ci re am stances, where there is much suffering, the 
surgeon should have sufficient firmness not to allow himself to 
be disturbed by the cries of the child. Agents that oppose the 
return of the adhesions should be prolonged for a very long time^ 
and be continued even after complete cicatrization, for a recurrence 
is always to be dreaded. 

We have only spoken of the local treatment, but the constitu- 
tional treatment is very important. At the outset, general anti- 
phlogistic remedies may be of service; antispasnnodics and narcotics 
are frequently indicated. Finally, in many cases, when suppura- 
tion has exhausted the patient, tonics are indispensable; and there 
are circumstances in which cinchona and wine ought to be pre- 
scribed. The general treatment varies according to the varioua 
periods of the burns, and according to the indications. In such a 
case, the surgeon should be a physician as well, in order to restore 
the patient to a complete cure. 



CHAPTER XY 

HARELIP. 



Without discussing the causes of harelip, we will refer succea- 
sively to the different varieties of it met with in children, leaving 
out of consideration accidental harelip, to speak only of the con- 
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genital form. This vice of conformation, sometimes hereditary, 
which children present at birth, is especially seen on the upper, 
and very rarely on the lower lip. Three kinds are met with: 
simple, double, and complicated harelip. 

Simple harelip (Fig. 1) consists in a division of the upper lip, on 
one of the lateral edges of the median line, this division corres- 
ponding to one of. the nos- 
trils, and extending from the 
free border of the lip in the 
direction of the nostril, which 
it approaches more or less. 
Sometimes we observe a small 
adhesion, a slight bridge, pass- 
ing from one border to the 
other, near the nostril. We 
have seen the deformity con- 
sist in a kind of gap of very 
slight extent, or else prolonged 
into the interior of the nostril. 

We have also had occasion to meet with harelip half cicatrized 
when the children were born, the cicatrix being quite like that 
obtained by art. The free borders of this solution of continuity 
are rosy, like the borders of the lips, and are covered by the pro- 
longation of the labial mucous membrane. Sometimes there is a 
very slight separation, at other times it is very great. In some cases 
adhesions exist between the lips and the gums. 

The first question which presents itself for consideration in regard 
to treatment, is this: Should we always operate at birth, the next 
day, or the following, on cases of simple harelip ; or would it be 
better to defer it to a later period? Bonfils, senior and junior, and 
Buth favoured an operation at the time of the birth of the child. In 
1846, M. Paul Dubois and his pupils put this plan actively into 
practice. M. Danyau and other surgeons succeeded, and we have 
ourselves had favourable results at that time. Nevertheless, the 
experience we have acquired has taught us, as it has taught those 
who habitually perform this operation at birth, that when attempted 
at that time it was far from being always attended with success. It 
is because we have sometimes had failures at this period that we 
postpone operating on simple harelip until about a month after 
birth. By that time we can see if the child is in a healthy condition, 
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and is well nourished, a fact of whicli we are not eerlnin during the 
first daj or two of its life. The period of icterua of the new-born 
will then have passed, and we can have more confidence in the result 
of the operation. In case of the prevalence of epidemic smallpox, 
we have thus full time afforded U3 to vaccinate the child, and thus 
remove one cause of ill-success, especially in hospitals. 

In all caseSj we are of the opinion that simple harelip should be 
operated on during the first months of life, for adhesion is tlieT* 
more easy, the child has no fear of the operation, it will cry a little 
after wardsj and the suture will not prevent it from sucking imme- 
diately after, without any apprehension existing that it will pro- 
duce a separation of the flaps. The operation at this age does not 
compromise the health of the child, and if il fails there is no rea- 
son that it cannot be attempted afresh at the end of several months. 

Operation for Harelip.— h. bistoury^ or sufficiently strong straight 



scissors 



Fig. 2. 




straight harelip needles of silver or steel, with a 
movable point, or simple German pins; waxed silk 
threads; silver threads, which do not cut any more 
than tiie others when moderately tightened; curved or 
straight needleSj with sufficiently large eyes to allow a 
double silk thread to pass through; Thierry's screw 
needles (Fig. 2), which have given us good results: — 
such is the instrumental apparatus necessary, which will 
be completed by adding a tenaculum, 

The little patient should be given in the charge of an 
assistant, who is seated and presses its head against his 
chest, taking the precaution to hold the child's arms, 
leaving his own hand free. The surgeon ^ placed in 
front of the child, having at his side the instruments 
already mentioned ^ and also a sponge slightly soaked in 
water, proceeds in the first place to pare the edges of the 
fissure. A second assistant holds himself in readiness 
to compress the lip with his fingers, the cumnary artery 
being cut and giving rise to hemorrhage. The fingers of the left 
hand may be used to grasp the thickness of the lip, or eke to pass 
through it a tenaculum towards the inferior angle. Then, either 
with a bistoury or with scissors, which we prefer, the surgeon cuts at 
first the adhesions, which sometimes retain the flaps, removes the 
rosy part of the border of one of the flaps, and makes a vertical sec- 
tion on the other side in the same manner* Then, with the aciseors, 
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he cuts from one side the lower angle, leaving a small flap at the infe- 
rior portion of the other side, in such a manner that in approxima- 
ting the two edges, the small flap becomes applied on the cut angle. 
We thus prevent the notch which we so often notice in making the 
two vertical sections. 

The edges of the wound being thus freshened and put into 
the proper condition for union, several forms of suture have been 
suggested. After having employed them all successively, we can- 
not decide in favour of always adopting the twisted suture, which 
many surgeons use, and which, to be efficient, should be made 
with great care. Sometimes when pressed with a little extra force, 
the pin cuts through from behind forwards. We prefer the 
needle of Thierry, made of iron with a movable lance, which, when 
once removed, enables us to slide on it a little screw, that may be 
tightened or loosened at will, by means of two small nuts, one of 
which is fixed, and forms the head of the needle, and the other, 
movable at will, is applied after the extraction of the lancet needle, 
and screws on the threads of the screw which are on the needle. 
By this contrivance, the edges of the wound may be approximated 
at will. (Fig. 3.) When we do not use these needles, we may resort 

Fig. 3. 




to the plan of M. Mirault of Angers, which we employ almost ex- 
clusively. It consists in making interrupted sutures by means of 
a curved needle, furnished with a double silk thread, or a silver 
thread. This has succeeded very often in the hands of other sur- 
geons, among whom I may mention M. Girald^, my successor at 
the hospital. 

Having once applied the threads, two or three in number 
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according to the height of the lipj we no longer employ bandageaf 
as formerly, which slip and do more harm than good. If the pins 
uaed are found to be too long^ wa must cat their extremities. ■ 

The after-treatment necessary for the child is very important 
If the patient be newly born, we need have no fear of letting it take 
the breast, bat whenever it cries it is indispensable that the thunnb 
should be placed on one of the cheeks, and the index and ring 
fingers of the right or left hand on the other, to prevent, by the 
pressure thus exerted^ the sei>aration of the commiss\ires of the 
lips which draw upon the sutures. The pressure should only 
cease when the child falls asleep or stops crying. This precaution, 
which is much more practicable m private cases by nurses or 
mothers than at the hospital, enhances the prospects of success. 

We have endeavoured to remove the stitches on the third or 
fourth day, at first one, and then the other on the next day; but 
we have found it better to follow the plan recommended by MM. 
Mirault, of Angers, and Girald^s, to wait at least seven or eight 
days or even longer, for stitches do not exert any injurious effect 
unless they are improperly applied or too tightly pressed* What- 
ever may be the period at which we withdraw the stitches, we must 
not at once remove them all, but leave until the last the one which 
13 situated on the point corresponding to the edge of the lip, Tho 
day on which the last stitch is removed, it is best, as a precaution- 
ary measure, to apply a long strip of good isinglass plaster to 
support the cicatrix. 

Douhk Harelip, — This consists in a division of each side of the 
mediaa line of the lip/in such a manner that these two divisions, 
which are more or less regular, are separated by a median lobule 
which also varies in length and height, being at times very short 
and narrow. We may make the same remark here as in referring 
to single harf^lip, that the operation should be performed when the 
child is about a month old, and it should not be done on both aides 
at the same time. In our own practice we prefer an interval of 
three weeks or a month between the two operations, and we have 
met with much better success than in making the two sutures the 
same day. We also prefer the use of interrupted sutures with silk 
or silver threads. All the precautions already referred to for 
simple harelip apply as well to the double form. Sometimes, 
when the median lobule is too short or too narrow, it may be 
sacrificed, and a double harelip thus be transformed into a singls 
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one. At other times the lobule may be too short, but sufficiently 
large at its base to be freshened on one side or the other, and to 
form a triangle which may be preserved by adjusting it to the two 
lateral flaps, either by passing through its base a long needle, or by 
securing it on eacb side by means of common stitches. 

Complicated Rarelvp. — We meet with a great variety of compli- 
cations of harelip, such as a simple solution of continuity of the lip 
with a fissure of the alveolar border, or sometimes a cleft of the 
vault of the palate only, as far as the velum palati ; in certain cases 
division of the velum without cleft of the vault, or in others division 
of both. These last may occur with double harelip. In all cases 
it is prudent at first to leave out of consideration the various com- 
plications, and in infancy only pay attention to the division of the 
lip, treating it in the manner pointed out in discussing simple and 
double harelip ; then, at a later date, we may attend to the cleft of 
the palatine vault and the velum. In time these divided parts will 
have a tendency to become approximated a little, and then, at the age 
of twelve or fifteen, a time of life when the patient will be more 
tractable, we may entertain the question of an operation to approxi- 
mate the velum palati, a suture which succeeds when it alone is 
divided. Perhaps we may even attempt to fill up the fissure of the 
palate, yet for this bony part we prefer obturators, which are made 
at the present day very skilfully, and in our judgment are more 
useful than all the unions, more or less imperfect and difficult to 
procure, which several surgeons have attempted to bring about. 
It has appeared to us advisable, while waiting for the period when 
the obturator may be most usefully employed, or for the union by 
means of sutures, to apply for a very long time and almost continu- 
ously, at least during the night, a compressor, the object of which 
is the compression of the lateral portions of the superior maxillary 
bones. By this method we always accomplish a slight degree of 
approximation. 

A much graver complication, to which the name "wolf-mouth" 
has been given, consists in the following deformity: the lip is 
divided in the median line in a rather irregular manner, with a 
very variable amount of separation; and the two superior maxillary 
bones leave also a space of variable extent, in which frequently 
the vomer is suspended. It is prolonged forwards, and drives the 
incisive bone into the space between the lips; this extremity of 
bone then pushes forward the median lobule of the lip, which comes 
9 
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to the end of the nose more or less elevated. The alffj of the no 
become, to some extent, separated and altered in shape. 

Generally the deformities just referred to present modifications 
of a varied eharacter; hut they are nevertheless for the most part 
essentially analogous. Not only do they render the countenance 
of the child repulsive, but they create the greatest difficulty in ita 
taking the breast, for it cannot press the nipple, and can in many 
cases only be nourished with a bottle, or a spoon, and yet the 
greatest care must he exercised that fluids do not return by the 
nose. We are all familiar with the imperfect manner of speaking 
of children who auifer from such a deformity, and the difficulty 
they have in making themselves understood^ as they grow older* 
We have, nevertheless^ seen adults, and among others the father 
of a child having a similar deformity, who came at last to apeak 
with considerable facility, and to make himself understood daily 
by a numerous service of workmen whom he directed. He had 
applied himself coustautly with great attention to pronunciation. 

In view of such serious complications, we may appreciate how 
desirable it is to remedy these frightful deformities, and how anxious 
parents are for surgical intervention, Butj while we are favourable 
to operating for simple harelip in the first month or six weeks of 
life, we think it better to postpone it for six, eighty and even ten 
months, if it is complicated. In fact, although in these operations 
we ought not to think of operating at birth for the closure of the 
space between the superior maxillary bones by means of the m 
mucous membrane of the palate, or even to unite only the veluo^^H 
palati — for these unions fail at this period — it is nevertheless cer-^^ 
tain that the operation, without regard to that required to remedy 
the separation of the jaw-bone, is injurious and more or less labo* 
rious, according to the multiplicity of the difterent stages; that the 
pain is protracted when we are obliged to prolong the operation; 
that the child loses so much the more blood from the same reason; 
that having lost blood, he is weakened, and is in bad condition for 
union of the wound; and finally, his nervous system being more^J 
fatigued, he is in a state that predisposes to convulsions. ^H 

If we freely express these views, it is because they are the re- ' 
suit of observation, and because we can bear our testimony^ not 
only from our hospital experience, but from our private practice, that 
in operating during the early months, we expos© ourselves more to 
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failure, on account of the pain, the loss of blood, which interferes 
with cicatrization, and the exhaustion of the nervous system, which 
disposes to convulsions, the consequence of which is the tearing 
apart of the sutures and even death. 

Let us now consider. successively what it is necessary to do to 
meet these various complications. There are some cases in which 
the fissure produced by the harelip is of very considerable size, and 
is sometimes complicated with adhesions to the gums. It then be- 
comes necessary, to promote union, to dissect boldly and freely, 
sometimes very high up, on the superior maxillary bones, in order 
to obtain the approximation of the flaps, which are frequently only 
easily attacked, by making sufficiently large dissections. 

In cases of " wolf-mouth," an operation should always be per- ^ 
formed, at the age of ten months or a year at the very earliest, and in 
two or three different stages, at an interval of fifteen days or three 
weeks between each. Thus, in cases in which the vomer causes a 
prominence in front, and pushes away the incisive bone, we should 
advise excision of the vomer by removing the intermaxillary bone. 
The first step of the operation consists then in division with the scis- 
sors or the bistoury, in such a manner as to allow the approximation 
of the two portions of the lip. Before making this division, the 
lobule should be broken off, which may be left hanging at the ex- 
tremity of the nose. We must endeavour to preserve as much of the 
thickness and length as possible, and then, when the excision is 
made of the parts we wish to remove, and the portions of the lip 
involved are pared, we must freshen the upper portion of the 
lobule, raise it up, and attach it to the upper part of the median sec- 
tion. This last is in other respects performed as we have already 
described it in simple harelip. 

If we do not wish to sacrifice the incisive bone, we must ope- 
rate twice, at first removing a triangular piece from the vomer. 
This division may be performed with a dissecting forceps or curved 
scissors. In the vomer a triangle should be cut, the summit of 
which is directed towards the upper part of the nasal fossaa, its base 
corresponding to the lower part of the septum. To accomplish this 
stage of the operation, which is quite difficult with scissors, we 
had constructed by M. Charridre a cutting-punch in the form of a 
forceps, one side of which is engaged in one nostril, and the other 
side in the other nostril. We are thus enabled by a single cut to 
divide the triangle which we wish to remove. This first step of 
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the operation being accomplished, we should put on tbe clr 
head a small closely- fitting cottoD cap; then, by means of a long 
strip of plaster applied over the occiput, the middle of which is 
placed over the nose, and the ends tied behind the head, com- 
pression is established which confines the two parts of the vomer. 
We may, in the same way, apply a narrow bandage rolled into 
two globes, the middle of which is applied on the nose, and its 
ends carried, crossing each other, behind the head; the incisive 
bone is thus pressed backward^ and is engaged in the space ex- 
isting between the two superior maxillary bones, which are more or 
less separated, but at other times are very closely approximated; 
this last condition being a contraindication to the preservation 
of the incisive bone, which can never be restored to its normal 
position. By means of the long strip or the bandage with two 
globes, the middle of which is applied over the nose, and passed 
and re-passed around the head, and by carefully watching tbe 
dressing every day, we prodnc^e a depression of the incisive bone, 
and in about fifteen days the divided portions of the vomer will be^J 
found lo be more or less solidly united. At the end of thia timd^H 
the second stage of the operation maybe performed, and at this 
period there will be only a double harelip to operate upon. 

In harelip with serious complications, the nose is often greatly 
flattened, and the two soft parts forming the harelip are approximated 
with great difficulty, even after making free dis- 
section of the adhesions. We have found it best 
in these cases to have large, strong serres-fines 
(Fig. 4) J the pointa of which are applied even with 
the furrows behiod the alaa of the nose. These 
press with sufficient force, and may bring together 
the deep parts whieh have a tendency to separate 
We have had placed on these serres-fines a trans 
verse piece, with a female screw, which enables 
us, by means of a male screw, to tighten or sepa- 
rate them as we find necessary. The serre-fine 
is secured to the child's head by means of a 
tape; it should be the first point of union re- 
moved, and therefore should usually be taken 
off before the stitches. 

We need hardly add, that after both simple and complicate' 
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operations the surgeon should watch his little patient diligently, in 
order to detect and conabat the medical complications which may 
arise in a number of cases. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

COXALGTA. 

CoxALGiA is an inflammatory or sub-inflammatory afifection of 
the coxo-femoral articulation, characterized at the outset by lame- 
ness and pain, which is sometimes only provoked by movements of 
rotation or by pressure of the head of the thigh-bone in the coty- 
loid cavity, or else by soreness rather than pain, without appreciable 
elevation of temperature over the point affected. This disease has 
often been called spontaneous luxation, pathological luxation, cox- 
arthrocace, etc. Whatever be the name given it, in our view it is 
certain that it has numerous points of similarity to the majority of 
articular diseases of a scrofulous character. The pathological al- 
terations are as variable as they are complicated. 

We are seldom afforded the opportunity of examining coxalgias 
anatomically at the outset. . In the only case in which I was able 
to make such a study, in a patient who died of an intercurrent 
affection, I discovered a slight injection of the articular synovial 
membrane. Should I conclude from this that a moderate amount 
of inflammation of the synovial membrane always exists at the 
commencement of coxalgia? This single fact alone does not author- 
ize me to affirm it, and T am even induced to believe that, in certain 
cases, there might be, from the beginning, only a simple congestion 
of the fibrous parts around the joint. But in proportion as the 
affection of the joint progresses, the inflammation becomes more 
characteristic, anfi sometimes a purulent synovitis is established. 
The morbid cpnfditions then extend progressively, the cavity of the 
joint becomes filled with pus, and the distended fibrous envelopes 
become softened, and cause the purulent collection to project, so as 
to open outwards. When the union of the various parts has yielded 
to the pressure from within outwards, by the process we have just 
referred to, the head of the femur, wasted and carious, tends to 
depart from the cotyloid, cavity . Such is sometimes the origin of 
spontaneous luxations. 
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In tlie progress of the disease, tlie two articular surfaces become 
suecesaively altered, at times to a considerable extent. The coty- 
loid cavitj especially is enlarged by the alteratioa of the cartilage^ 
and the destruction of the substance of the bone itself. Frequently 
the borders of this cavity are pressed back, as if trodden outward St 
and thus allow the surfaces of the bone to lose their relatioos^ aad 
to proilnce luxations, to which the term "spontaneous'' has been 
applied. The round ligament becomes softened and elongated, and 
is destroyed, I have never seen any of these spontaneous luxa- 
tions produced around articular surfaces that were not altered, but 
always in a slow and gradual manner, consequent upon the destruc- 
tion of the surfaces of bone. These luxations are very generally in- 
complete, yet the complete form is sometimes aiet with, and in snch 
cases the cotyloid cavity is effaced, either by morbid vegetations 
which fill up its depth, or by the disappearance of its edges, so that 
it becomes transformed into a surface almost devoid of excavatioa. 
On that part of the iliac bone on which the dislocated head of the 
femur rests, a new but imperfect cavity will be formed, which greatly 
interferes with the movements of the limb in this new positioo. 

Although we have seen coxalgias in little children six or eight 
months old, it is not less true that between four and fifteen years of 
age this disease most often takes its origin. Beyond fifteen years 
of age, we generally observe only relapses from coxalgias that have 
been tempornrily improved. Patients who appear to be perfectly 
restored should also not forget that the injudicious choice of a 
profession, which compels them to keep much on thei^ feefe^ and a 
defective hygienic condition, may provoke a recurrence. The con- 
stitution of the child most certainly exerts a very important 
influence on the manifestation of the coxalgia, for it is geaerally de- 
veloped in the lymphatic and scrofulous* To appreciate the etio- 
logical value of scrofula, we should be fully aware that a child may 
be lymphatic without presenting engorged ganglions or ophthalmia 
from an internal cause. While this affection may be constitutional, 
we sometimes recognize exciting causes; thus bad hygienic con* 
ditions, rheumatism, or neglected traumatic causes may bring on 
coxalgia in many individuals, who, but for these serious circnra- 
stances, would have doubtless escaped its attack. There even exist 
traumatic coxalgias, properly so called, and these last have not by 
any means the same gravity as spontaneous coxalgia. 

The symptoms of coxalgia vary according to the case. I need 
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not dwell on details that may be found recorded in the authori- 
ties on the subject. Let it suffice to say that very generally this 
disease is slow and insidious in its inception. We may divide its 
morbid manifestations into three very different stages. The first, 
corresponding to the first stage of pathological alterations of a rheu- 
matic, traumatic, or scrofulous character, is characterized by slightly 
marked lameness, pain of but moderate intensity, a deceptive 
appearance of lengthening or shortening of the limb, produced by 
muscular contraction, which is itself an instinctive result of the 
pain, and distress in one or several movements of the coxo-femoral 
articulation. Generally there is a deviation of the pelvis, the side 
corresponding to the affected joint being depressed or elevated, and 
thus occasioning a lengthening or shortening of the limb. On the 
posterior side it presents a kind of saddle back, which may be con- 
sidered as characteristic. Those affected nevertheless continue to 
walk, and devote themselves to the ordinary occupations of their 
age. 

If the disease is not arrested by a natural modification of the 
general health of the patient under the influence of a proper medi- 
cal treatment, it passes soon to the second stage. The preceding 
symptoms then become aggravated, and the patient ceases to run, 
and then obstinately refuses to walk, so as to avoid the intolerable 
pain provoked by movement. In bed he takes a special position, 
and we find formed around the joint purulent collections which are 
very slow in being absorbed, or in opening externally. When these 
abscesses make their appearance on the exterior surface, they con- 
stitute inexhaustible fistulas, which commence the third stage of 
coxalgia. The articular surfaces destroyed by suppuration are the 
seat of the displacements already referred to. This suppuration, 
often very abundant, exhausts the little sufferers, who become 
marasmic, and often die after a variable length of time. We have 
sometimes detected in an autopsy perforation of the cavity of the 
joint, and the head of the femur projecting into the pelvis. 

Sometimes, instead of abscesses which at last open around- the 
articulation, there are fungous growths which fill up the cotyloid 
cavity, drive out the head of the femur, and at last perforate the 
skin like a genuine abscess. We may find patients surviving the 
ravages of the third stage, but it is only after a long treatment of 
the fistulous canals chat they escape a fatal termination. Still this 
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cure is never thoroughly complete, for they remain infirm, and 
exposed to relapses. We have sometimes, bu£ rarely, seen examples 
of cure of this third stage. 

Generally the progress of coxalgia is very slow, the disease lasting 
for years. Most frequently the cure is only effected about the age 
of sixteen or seventeen. We are sometiraea surprised at the slight 
influence exerted by coxalgia on the general health of those who 
are its victims. During the first and second stages of the disease, 
the patient may retain all the appearance of perfect health. The 
termination of coxalgia depends on the cause which has produced 
it, and the stage which has been reached. The first stage may ter- 
minate without deformity, while the second always leaves a certain 
amount of stiffness in the articulation, or even anchylosis. Such 
patients, though lame, are nevertheless, after a considerable time, 
very strong on their limbs, and are able to devote themselves to 
quite rough work without fatigue. We can never produce a cure 
in the third stage without considerable deformity. Generally, a 
long suppuration leads to a fatal termination. 

So far as relates to the diffet-ential diagnosis^ we may mentioa 
prominently rheumatic painSj which resemble those connected 
with the first stage of coxalgia; but their sudden appearance, occur- 
ring under the influence of cold or moisture, will enable ua to 
recognize their nature. Abscess of the iliac fossa, and certain 
muscular contractions, may lead us into error, if we have not taken 
care to use every precaution for an accurate investigation. Con- 
genital luxation, with real shortening, closely resembles coxalgia, 
especially when complicated with rheumatic or neuralgic pains 
around the articulation. Under such circumstances, we must study 
the antecedent history of the ease, and be assured that the patient 
has always been lame, under what conditions the pains are produced, 
etc. Nervous or hysterical coxalgia, described by M. Robert, may 
be confounded with it; it is met with in very excitable young girls, 
and will generally coincide with other nervous phenomena, and get 
rapidly well under the use of ferruginous and tonic preparations. 

The cause has much to do with the prognosis of coxalgia. We 
know that scrofula plays the principal rdle in the manifestation of 
non-traumatic coxalgia; but as that nffection has only one stage in 
which it uses our little patients roughly, we must form our progno- 
sis after the period of apparent evolution of the scrofulous diathesis* 
Sometimes, us our predeeeasor, M. Baffbs, remarked, scrofula spends 
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its full force on a single joint, the general healtli being excellent, 
and the patient, being otherwise well, may have only a coxalgia. 
In such a case, assisted by his age, we may effect a durable cure; I 
say a durable, not a complete cure, because those who, at the end of 
several years, recover the use of the affected limb, always have 
more or less deformity, and are always cured in a weakly condition. 
Nevertheless, they are satisfied even with this result, considering 
themselves lucky in regaining their health, after eight or ten years 
of suffering and continucfus care. 

It need hardly be said that the prognosis of coxalgia assumes a 
fresh degree of gravity at each of the three stages in which it is 
presented to us. If the first and second stages leave us generally 
room for hope, the third is almost always discouraging; and yet we 
must not forget that even the gravest cases of coxalgia may be 
cured, especially if they are of a rheumatic character. Traumatic 
coxalgia is less serious than those that are spontaneous or connected 
with a constitutional cause. I could cite several cases consequent 
on external violence, the happy termination of which was secured 
after only seven or eight months of treatment. In the course of 
the year 1859, M. Roger sent us a young patient who had fallen 
from a tree upon her hip ; an undoubted coxalgia followed, which 
was cured by rest in the space of eight months. 

Treatment. — Like the majority of chronic affections, coxalgia 
borrows its therapeutic resources from both local and general reme- 
dies, which act so much the more efficiently, as they are resorted to 
at the outset. Let us at first examine the local agents which are 
more especially within the province of surgery. 

The heal treatment varies with each of the three stages of the 
disease. When the system of Broussais was in full force, leeches 
were often applied at the beginning; I have myself sometimes 
obtained by this means a momentary relief in cases of acute coxal- 
gia, with very sharp pains around the articulation. For several 
years we have almost entirely renounced the use of bloodletting, 
which weakens the patient without giving sufficiently durable re- 
sults. It is only, then, in these exceptional cases, when an intensely 
acute condition exists, that we have sometimes resorted to the use 
of the scarificator. The state of the patient must be our guide. 
After bloodletting, resolvents have been much extolled, such as 
inunction with the ointment of mercury and belladonna, iodine 
ointment, etc. We resort to them unhesitatingly, in conjunction 
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with poultices and vapor doucbes around tbe joint^ and are sare 
that we have often obtained good results from the combination. 

EBvellents have also had their day. We maj repeat, in regard 
to flying bliatersj what we have already said of blood lettiug ; they 
produce a temporary improvement, but bliatera become easily in- 
flamed, and sometimes produce sharp pain. On account of these 
annoyances, my father preferred flying cauteries successively ap- 
plied. From the results of his practice, I have persevered in the 
use of this form of revulsion, and have applied as many as forty 
around the same joint. These issues, of the size of a tweuty centinie 
piece, are retained for a variable length of time, with plaster and 
onguent de la mheJ I have produced a soothing effect, of a more 
lasting character than with the remedies already referred to, and I 
may add that, in some cases, the cure has been permanent. We 
havcj nevertheless, to acknowledge that with these cases of rare 
success, we may cite a fearful number in which we have completely 
failed. In spite of the uncertain results obtained by the cautery, 
I do not consider that I should yet renounce its use, I am con- 
vinced that in certain forms of coxalgia it may be of some ser- 
vice* This is not in accordance with the views of all surgeons — 
and of M, Bouvier in particular — who, after having used flying 
cauteries for a long time, have given them up, being persuaded 
that these continuous suppurations weaken the patient, aod that, 
after all, the efficacy of these cauteries is too problematical to coun- 
terbalance their inconveniences* 

Bonnet, of Lyons, recommends perfect immobilization as a cura- 
tive means, without completely relinquishing the use of cauteriea. 
We had long been familiar with the good effects of this treatment 
in articular affections; but to the surgeon of Lyons is due the 
honour of having made a methodical application for the treatment 
of coxalgia. Immobility is the surest plan to counteract muscular 
contractioa, which is the cause of all the secondary disorders of 
this disease, and it should therefore be resorted to at the commence- 
ment, before even the slightest deviation of the pelvis manifests 
itaelf With this objectj M. Martin constructed an apparatus 
which held the limb in a state of serai-flexion, a position which has 
it>i advantages, and with which wo have had some success; but it 
was also attended with the disadvantage that it kept the articulaiion 

> An olutmeiit mado of the foUowfag ingredients: olive oil, Urd, batter, suet, 
jfitlow wax, litharge, aud pltcli. 
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flexed, and the thigh, therefore, became more difficult to extend. 
Bonnet preferred to have the limb supported in the position of exten- 
sion; to fulfil which indication, he at first employed a simple 
grooved splint, but he soon found that the pelvis must be kept abso- 
lutely at rest, as well as the lower limbs. He at first used a very 
complicated apparatus, very difficult to adjust, and dextrined or 
starched, requiring a large number of bandages, a considerable time 
to dry, much care in the application, and great difficulty in 
changing. This is not the form of apparatus we recommend. 

Bonnet constructed a double-grooved splint, with which every 
one is familiar; I need not, therefore, enter into a detailed descrip- 
tion of it. It should, however, be mentioned that for its proper 
application the patient should be kept constantly under the influ- 
ence of ansBsthetics, that he paay be placed in a proper position, by 
extending the contracted muscles. It must be also understood that 
the anaesthesia should be prolonged until the surgeon is able to 
extend the limb to its normal condition; to accomplish which 
object he evokes gentle and gradual movements of flexion and 
extension, to obtain a proper position of the joint and of the lum- 
bar region. The limb should then be firmly fixed in the grooved 
splint, and the healthy limb be also cared for. The results ob- 
tained by this improved apparatus of Bonnet are admirable. By 
applying it at the beginning of the disease, we may often prevent 
the alarming conditions already indicated; and, if our patients 
are not always cured without lameness, they can walk quite well, 
and rest their foot on the ground without a crutch, and even with- 
out a cane. We have but a single objection to make to it, and 
this is that its price is too high for the generality of those who have 
occasion for its use. Having, in the majority of cases, to treat 
coxalgia in persons of moderate circumstances, we have made 
every effort to devise asystem of perfect immobility within reach 
of their pecuniary resources, to replace the apparatus of Bonnet. 

The apparatus decided upon after a number of experiments, which 
has appeared to us to fulfil the double purpose proposed, seems to 
us preferable to that of Bonnet for keeping children clean. It is 
composed of two oak splints, about one-fifth of an inch thick, an inch 
and a half to two inches in breadth, and rather longer than a crutch 
of a size adapted to the patient. These should be applied on the 
outside of each of the lower extremities, to reach as high up as the 
axilla, without however interfering with the movements of the arms, 
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and should pasa downwarda below the feel from four to six mclies 
(Fig* 5,) These two splints are symmetrical, preaenting three mor- 
tisea thus arranged ; the first corresponds with the pel via, and in 
extent to tho height of the pelvis, and serves to secure the body 

bandage. It may be replaced by two : 
one OQ a level with the upper border of 
the like bones, the other on a level with 
the great trochanter, in such a manner as 
to prevent the btrnds from becoming dis- 
placed. The other two mortises cor re- 
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spond with the knee aud above the mal- 
leoli, and are designed to receive scarfs to 
secure the limb. Beneath the lower mor- 
tise are placed two notches for the pur- 
pose of securing the lower bands of the pad 
to prevent it from ascending along the 
splint. The upper extremity of the splint 
is rounded, and when applied h capped 
with a gusset secured to the pad. (Fig. 
6.) The lower end, passing beyond the 

Fig. 7. 
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feet, as already described, terminates in a cleft with a hole for a 
peg, arranged in such a manner as to secure it firmly in the mortise 
of the cross-piece. 

The cross-piece consists in a small board transversely elliptical, 
and on this cross-piece, in a vertical direction, are six rectangular 
mortises (Fig. 7.) Two of these are larger, and closer to the poste- 
rior curve, and are designed to receive the fork of the splints, and 
the space between them is equal to that of the feet when in a ver- 
tical position. The four others, which are smaller and arranged in 
pairs, and are placed a little higher up and to the inside, serve to 
secure the extending bands. By this arrangement, the cross-piece 
secures the splints, and at the same time gives firmness to the appa- 
ratus, protects the toes from the weight of the coverings, and pre- 
vents the heel from suffering from severe pressure from its own 
weight. Another important advantage is that it enables the sur- 
geon easily to move the patient on his side, when it is necessary to 
examine him posteriorly. So much for the mechanism of the ap- 
paratus; let us now consider the mode of putting it together. 

The other parts are more especially within the province of the 
needle. We require — 1. Two symmetrical fracture- pads, placed on 
the inside of the splints, beyond which they pass upwards and down- 
wards for about two inches. Each pad is composed of a linen bag, 
two or three times wider and a little longer than the splints, and 
filled with bran. The upper extremity of each is furnished with a 
gusset, which receives the corresponding extremity of the splint. 
On the rest of its extent are arranged three tapes, to secure it to the 
splint. 2. Two modes of securing it ; a body bandage formed of two 
pieces, one in front, the other behind, and two small square wadded 
mattresses, which may be placed under each piece of the body band- 
age. This last is cut; in other words, the half designed to attach 
the splints behind, although like it, is independent of the half de- 
signed to secure them in front. Each half of this bandage is com- 
posed of a rectangular piece of strong linen, or better still, of some 
sufficiently firm elastic substance, having three pairs of thread tapes 
sewed on the sides. These bands are attached two and two, in such 
a manner as to produce free compression, when they are tied on 
the edge of the mortise, in which they should readily glide. The 
small wadded mattresses are a little wider than the pieces of the 
body bandage, and have for their object relief from too great pres- 
sure of the material. The scarfs require no special mention, being 
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simple handkerchiefs folded like a scarf, two for each sidsj one 
for the knee, and ocie for the lower part of the leg. Sometimes, 
to support the foot in a proper pomtion, we may make use of an- 
other scarf arranged like a stirrup, as in the apparatus for fractures. 
This etirrop may be attached to the lower mortise, and be tsseful 
ia makiDg extension. 

When patients present a very decided saddle-shape, and the body 
bandage is not sufficient to keep the pelvis in proper position, we 
add to our apparatus an ordinary body bandage, which we ptace 
around the nates, lower than the preceding. The middle of the 
full part of tbis bandage is placed behind; and the ends are brought 
to the front, between the pads and the hips, then reversed again at 
the rear, on the splints, which make a return pulley. In this manner 
the pelvis is firmly pressed forward between the pieces of the appa- 
ratus, while the rest of the trunk is supported by the anterior piece 
of the cut bandage. These two forces acting in a contrary direction 
are aufficien!; to overcome the saddle-shape, and to give to our 
apparatus still another advantage. 

If the bony surfaces are already worn, and there is a tendency to 
displacement, we attach two extending strings around the leg with 
a roller bandage, or else by means of a silk handkerchief folded like 
a cravat, arranged in a slip-knot beneath the malleoli, and we then 
secure the extremities of the handkerchief, more or less tightened, 
on the mortises of which we have already spoken. As very slight 
extension is sufficientj the weight of the body e&ects sufficient 
counter-extension. Nevertheless, if very strong traction is neces- 
sary, it would be easy to support the trunk with a large scarf 
attached to the bed or the under part of the thighs, which may be 
moved alternately to the right or the left, so as not to injure by 
continuous pressure. 

Thus prepared, our apparatus is of extreme simplicity ; its selling 
price is moderate; it requires only a carpenter and a seainstresa 
to make it; and provincial practitioners will always have it in their 
power to procure it, this being, in our view^ an important advantage 
it ofiera over the grooved epUnt of Bonnet. When ready for use, 
it in applied as follows; if there is any deformity of tlie hip or of 
the pelvis, and the straightening of it produces ever so little pain or 
provokes muscular contractions, we anaasthetize our patient, and 
can thus more conveniently give to the limbs and to the pelvis a 
proper position, while at the same lime we profit by the state of 
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sleQp resulting from the chloroform to determine the exact condition 
of the affected joint. When the patient is in the attitude desired, 
the limb being well extended, the child lying on its back, we cause 
the apparatus to be slipped into place, well carried from below up- 
wards, and then pass under the lumbar region the small mattress, 
and the posterior half-bandage. We carefully tie the bands in a 
double knot to the right and left, in order that the splints may be 
equally pressed on both sides. We must necessarily tighten it 
at first behind, for the various parts of the apparatus have a strong 
tendency to become displaced in front, and to let the great tro- 
chanter project behind the splint, a result which must be carefully 
avoided. 

The anterior half-bandage and the small mattress are secured last 
of all, and the scarfe which surround the splints and the limbs from 
below upwards are successively tied, the surgeon being careful not 
to produce too firm compression, so as not to interfere with the 
circulation. The apparatus being once properly adjusted, we must 
half raise the patient, and this may be easily done without causing 
him pain. Starch or rice powder may be laid on the bed, in the 
place corresponding to the nates. Every day the patient should 
be inclined to the right or the left, to keep him clean and to pow- 
der him. Every time that the necessity arise he should be raised 
op, and a flat bed-pan passed beneath him. He may also be placed 
on a sofa or another bed, while his own is being made. It will 
always be well also to arrange the patient's bed in an inclined 
plane, so that the trunk may be more elevated than the feet From 
time to time the scarfe on both sides may be loosened, in order to 
allow of movements which may prevent the articulation irom be- 
coming stiC 

The time daring which this immobility should be maintained is 
very variable. Since having recourse to our mode of treatment 
three months were sufficient to produce in one of our patients such 
an improvement, that we considered ourselves justified in taking 
off the apparatoa This result is as satisfactory as possible, but we 
can very rarely remove it so soon, and are generally obliged to let 
it remain a very long time. With the view of relieving con- 
▼alesoent patieots firom the fatigue induced by a prolonged stay in 
bed, we advise the withdrawal from time to time of the apparatus, 
reapplying it only at night. But to avoid weakening the patient 
by keeping him oonstantljr in his room, we give him exercise in 
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the fresb mr in a small carriage, in which he is placed with.th© 
apparatus on, 

As a genera! conclusion, we niaj say that up to this time our 
apparatus has appeared to unite the advantages of much more 
expensive apparatus. Oar patients may, as with Bonnet's grooved 
splint, be transported from one place to another without experi* 
encing any painful shocks. They are kept sufficiently imnnovable 
not to suffer any more, and to become aochylosed, if necessary, 
in a proper position. Besides, there is a better circulation of air 
in our apparatus, and a greater opportunity to attend to cleanliness. 
Nevertheless, when it becomes a question of intrusting the patient 
to a railroad, for example, for a long journey, the double grooved 
splint of Bonnet will be preferable, for it protects more closely the 
affected parts. Aa this apparatus requires perhaps less watching 
and is less liable to get disarranged, we give it the preference over 
our apparatus in all cases id whicb the patient is in a pecuniary 
condition that enables hirn to incur the expense. In hospital 
practice, however^ and among the poorer classes, we may substitute 
our own for it without losing any of the advantages of immobility. 
Whatever may be the apparatus used, whether that of Bonnet of 
LyonSj or our own, it must be applied as soon as possible after the 
commencement of the disease^ and be watched for a very long time, 
the patient not being allowed to walk until after several months of 
treatment, a year, or even longer. From time to time we may 
attempt to let the patient remain a day or two without the appa- 
ratus, which must be reapplied the next day. 

Before completing the subject of local treatment, let us say a 
word in regard to abscesses. When the abscess becomes decidedly 
prominent, is it our duty to open it? As a general rule, we post- 
pone this as late aa possible, to avoid the exhaustion consequent on a 
long suppurative discharge. When we decide to open it, we some- 
times have recourse to puncture with a long flat trocar devised 
by M. Gu^rin, and to suction by means of a syringe, which may 
be screwed to the canula; sometimes to simple puncture, or the 
application of a drainage-tube, according to the method of M. Chas* 
saignac. Sometimes the purulent collections emptied by the trocar 
do not fill up afresh. Most frequently the al>sces3 is reproduced 
as before, or else the puncture becomes the seat of a fistulous tract. 
We have in such eases derived advantage from iodine injections 
(one part of tincture of iodine to two parts of water) according to 
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the suggestion of our colleague, M. Boinet. The drainage tube lias 
the advantage over ordinary setons of allowing of detergent injec- 
tions into the purulent collection, by adapting to it the canula with 
a syringe. 

Finally, if the pathological luxation is an accomplished fact and 
recent, we must endeavour to reduce it and to support it with appa- 
ratus. In cases in which the luxation is likely to be of long-stand- 
ing, or anchylosis to result, we must give proper attention to the 
lesion, and abstain from all such attempts, fearing to provoke a re- 
newed occurrence of the symptoms which are in course of extinc- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that, in certain cases of ooxalgia, 
the head of the femur becoming dislocated, and not having been 
kept in place by apparatus, is carried near to the skin, which 
it tends to perforate. This necrosed portion of bone acts like a 
foreign body, and may be removed with advantage. My prede- 
cessor, M. BafFos, performed this operation successfully, and I was 
desirous of undertaking it myself, but the parents of the child 
objected to it. MM. Follin, Dolbeau, and others before them, have 
also had good results. It is an operation which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, should not be rejected. 

In regard to the general treatment, we have nothing to add to 
what has been already said of white swelling in general. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IRRIGATION OF THE PHARYNX. 

There are a great many cases in which the indication is to 
prescribe gargles for children, but the majority of the latter, the 
oldest as well as the youngest, do not know how to employ them. 
There are even adults who are not skilled in their use. In gar- 
gling one's own throat, it may be remarked that most generally the 
fluid does not reach the tonsils, and that it does not act as well as we 
may desire. We must also observe, that in cases of very intense 
inflammation of the pharynx, the patients have much trouble in 
opening their mouths, and that they can scarcely separate the teeth. 
For these cases, and especially for children, in simple or violent 
inflammation of the tonsils, in abscess of those organs, in pseudo- 
10 
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membranous stomatitis, in diphtheritic pharjngitla, or gaogrenoaa 
inflammationaj or even in chronic granular or other forma of aDgina, 
we have derived advantage from injections, or^ better still, irriga- 
tions of the throat. As wo must always use a syringe, or an 
irrigator, which we can hare at home or within easy reach, it would 
ooly be a question of having a aaitable canula, to depress the tongue 
and make the fluid spirt into the. different parts of the throat. The 
ordinary gum canulas do not depress the tongue, and may be bitten 
and broken by children. 

We have had constructed an instrument which we call the 
canula tongue-depressor (Fig. 8). Having experimented with several 
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metals, on the suggestion of M, Charri^re, we decided on making 
them of bronzed aluminium, that metal having the advantage of 
not being altered by sulphurous water, which may be used under 
certain circumstances, in chronic amygdalitis for example. It has 
the shape of the extremity of a spoon* ban die, is slightly curved, 
from five to six inches in length, and one fifth of an inch thick, and 
hollow in its whole extent. Its extremity, which is designed to 
depress the tongue, has on its circunifcrence and on its convexity 
a certain number of small holes like those of a watering-pot. At 
the other end is a true canula extremity, which may be adjusted 
to the caoutchouc tube of an irrigator or even of a syringe. Once 
arranged, and the apparatus filled with the fluid we wish to inject, 
a basin is placed under the chin bo receive the fluid as it reflows 
from the mouth. 

The patient's head should be gently inclined backward, and the 
tongue being depressed, as if to examine the pharynx, the fluid is 
made to pass out very gently, so that it at first falls gently into 
the month, then gradually with more force, that it may produce a 
real irrigation. In this manner, the liquid thrown into the mouth 
strikes upon the aftected parts, and may wash away mucus, concre- 
tions, false membranes, and even sloughs upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the tonsils, the velum palati, and other regions of the 
month. ^ These irrigations may be repeated several times a day. 
Older persons easily accustom themselves to its use, and even 
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Children at last consider it an amusement. In certain forms of 
chronic amygdalitis, and in granular inflammation, I have obtained 
good results from irrigation, by the use of sulphurous waters, as 
practised by Dr. Lambron at Luchon. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

VULVITIS OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Vulvitis — inflammation of the vulva — is met with in the 
youngest as well as the oldest children, and under several different 
forms, which may be separately described, as follows: Simple, diph- 
theritic, ulcerative, gangrenous, and syphilitic vulvitis. 

Simple Vulvitis commences by a very slight erythema of the 
mucous membrane of the whole vulva, with or without itching. 
It occurs in the youngest children, sometimes a few weeks after 
birth, and is characterized by redness and pruritus with mucous 
oozing. Want of cleanliness is its main cause, and gives rise to 
discharge and leucorrhoea, so common among little girls. As soon 
as its existence is discovered, it may be checked by lotions of cool 
or slightly astringent water. If these are neglected, it very often 
happens that the lips of the vulva become glued together, giving 
rise to adhesion of the labia, which is sometimes congenital, in 
other words, formed before birth, but we have not had any very 
positive cases of this kind. 

We have been very often consulted by parents, and even by our 
professional brethren, who believed they had an obliteration of the 
vagina to treat, which consists, in such cases, in adhesions of the 
greater labia formed by very small transparent false membranes, 
analogous to those met with between the prepuce and the glans in 
several little boys who had had balanitis, and in whom the glans 
was not uncovered. This false membrane keeps the greater labia 
pressed together, but does not cover the' meatus urinarius, so that 
tibe children thus aflccted are not inconvenienced in urinating ; and 
it becomes detached and tears off very easily by means of a blunt 
stylet, or when a slight effort is made to separate the labia. In 
performing this little operation, we destroy an adhesion that might 
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at some future time become more solid, and occaBion mucli annoy- 
ance at the period of the appearance of tbe menses, when a more 
painful operation would become necessarj. Wben the greater labia 
are separated, it will be well to apply pieces of cbarpie so as to pre- 
vent new adhefiions. Lotions of water and e^ctract of lead| applied 
two or three times dailv, are of advantage, and may prevent a recur- 
rence, which quite oflen occurs. 

We have sometimes seen cases of vulvitis produced by oxyures 
verm icu lares in the rectum, which, passing from the anna to the 
vulva^ provoke infiammation of the mucous membrane there. In 
such cases little girls have very annoying itching, which may lead 
them to masturbation. It is important, therefore, to subdue these 
symptoms rapidly. Mercurial inuDCtion, calomel suppositories^ 
lotions of infusion of absinthej and sulphurous hatha are the best 
means to employ to destroy these worms, aud to cause the disappear- 
ance of the inflammatory irritation they have caused. 

Diphtheritic Vulvitis is characterised by false membranes, and is 
met with either at the outset in children who present no other mor- 
bid manifestations, or more frequently in little girls attacked or 
menaced with diphtheritia in other parts, such as the pharynx, the 
larynx, or the tonsils. The inner surface of the greater labia is 
fringed with white false membranes, more or less solid, analogous 
to those met with on the tonsils in the true pseudo-membranous 
affection. When these false membranes are detached, the subja- 
cent cellular tissue is raw; they have a tendency to become repro- 
duced ; the ganglions of the groin are oflen swollen, and in addition 
to this, the general health of the patient is more or less feeble, and 
there is often fidVf^r. 

This affection often indicates that the child is the victim of a 
general diphtheritic condition, which most generally resists local 
remedies, and rarely yields even to constitutional treatment. 
Though the prognosis may be serious^ we must nevertheless not 
neglect to attack the disease both by topical and general remedies. 
The local treatment consists in the application of nitrate of silver, 
either in crystal or in solution. Lemon -juice may also be employed 
with success, as well as insufflations of alum and tannin. These 
agents especially succeed when there is no general diphtheritisj for 
if it exists, general treatment alone is capable of modifying the 
disease. We must not confound this false membrane with that 
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met with in syphilitic children, the latter generally presenting other 
concomitant symptoms, such as chancre, mucous patches, etc. 

Ulcerated Vulvitis. — It is not uncommon to meet with ulcerations or 
excoriations on the internal surface of the greater labia in little girls. 
They may be consequent upon neglected cases of simple vulvitis, 
and are also the result of improper treatment, especially when the 
children are affected with leucorrhoea ; or they may be caused by 
repeated masturbation. They have no syphilitic characters, and 
yet they are sometimes accompanied with mucous patches. Some 
of them yield to local medication, as general and local baths, as- 
tringent lotions, lead- water, the application of lemon-juice, chlori- 
nated water, nitrate of silver, and especially attention to cleanliness, 
followed by a dressing, which consists in keeping the labia separated 
by charpie. 

Oangrenovs Vulvitis, — This affection is often the termination of the 
forms of vulvitis already referred to. It nevertheless only declares 
itself when the children are in a miserable condition of general 
health. It occurs also as the result of severe fevers, of adynamic 
diseases, and of certain grave forms of scarlatina. It is characterized 
by a transformation of the mucous membrane bordering the greater 
labia and the entire vulva into a blackish tissue constituting a 
genuine, soft and moist slough, which tends to become developed, 
and to gain ground, as long as the disease is abandoned to the 
efforts of nature. 

The treatment may be local or general, the principal indication 
being to combat the disease, which debilitates the patient. Thus 
the various kinds of tonics, as cinchona, bitter tonics, broth, wine, 
coffee, etc., may be placed in the first rank. The local treatment is 
not less indispensable. Applications of lemon-juice, powders of 
cinchona and camphor, vinous lotions, etc., may answer the purpose, 
but these means often fail. The best means of limiting the gan- 
grene is the use of iron heated to a white heat. Cauterization should 
go beyond the boundary of the slough, which may still often be 
crossed by the disease the next day. When this powerful local 
agent succeeds, there remains a large ulcer, a real burn of variable 
depth, which requires the same dressing as burns of this region. 
It is important that we should apply slightly camphorated powders 
of cinchona and charcoal; and lotions including aromatic wine or 
chlorinated water may be found of service. Finally, all possible 
precautions for the prevention of adhesions of the labia are of the 
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highest importance. The dressings should be carefully made and 
frequently renewed. 

Syphilitic Vulvitis. — This is characterized by chancreH or mucous 
pustules; but the mucous patches which are seen between the 
greater labia and are also observed at the aaus, are not always of 
a syphilitic character, and are frequently developed as a result of 
improper treatment, and of want of cleanliness. They then yield 
to washes of lead- water, to applications of nitrate of silver, and to 
general baths, without a constitutional treatment being necessary. 
When, on the contrary, these mucous patches resist such remedies, 
and they are accompanied with true chancres^ or pemphigus of a 
syphilitic nature, we must, independently of attention to cleanliness, 
add to the treatment cauterization, and a general treatment either 
by corrosive sublimate ImthSj or by the liqueur de Van Swietea 
internally or the protiodide of mercury. This afiection, in rery 
young children, is hereditary, and often makes its appearance 
fifteen or twenty days after birth. In older children, those of eight 
to ten years of age, for example, it is acquired and produced by 
contact with individuals aflected with syphilis. 

In the neW'born, we have used the following treatment with 
advantage. Every day a bath should be given it in a wooden tub, 
to which half a drachm to a drachm of corrosive sublimate has 
been added, and eight to ten drops of Yan Swieten's solution in a 
small spoonful of syrup of gum Arabic should be administered 
internally. If the mother nurses her child, we must subject it to 
a general treatment. If the child cannot be suckled by its mother, 
the indication is not to give it to a nurse, and while following the 
treatment prescribed, to nurse it with the bottle. We think in 
some cases it would be better to nourish the child with the milk of 
a goat that had been submitted to mercurial frictious. It will be 
especially important that the animal should be well cared for, being 
as much as possible in the open air, that its milk may be of the 
best quality. Again, we may nourish syphilitic children with the 
milk advised by Dr. Labourdette, which is daily brought into 
Paris, and is produced from cows fed in the pasturages of Normandy. 
These animals every day swallow a bolus of iodide of potassium 
expressly prepared, and faithfully administered to tbem before 
their departure for the pasturage and after their return. We are 
familiar with the good results of the use of this milk, which we 
prescribe in causes of syphilis and scrofula in the new-born. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FOREIGN BODIES IN THE EAR. 

If we except ceruminous concretions, which are principally met 
with in old people, and rarely in children, we may state that in 
the latter, more than at any other period of life, foreign bodies are 
found in the external auditory canal. For our own part, we have 
seen a considerable number of such cases in hospital and in 
private practice. The foreign bodies which we have found, are of 
very different character, comprising hardened cerumen, pebbles, 
cut stones extracted from rings or ear-rings, pearls, peas, fruit-stones, 
beans, fragments of glass tubes, paper pellets, fruit-seeds, etc., etc. 
Insects have also been found there, but never in our own expe- 
rience. Itard, the learned surgeon of the deaf-mute institution, 
has reported several cases, in which they were found in the ear. 

All foreign bodies, when they remain in the auditory canal, may 
lead to complications, principally of a class attended with tumefac- 
tion, such as inflammation, suppuration, buzzing, cerebral pheno- 
mena, or meningitis. The indication is, of course, to relieve children 
as speedily as possible, who have a pea in the ear or a seed, which 
may become developed under the influence of moisture. The 
surgeon should first be thoroughly satisfied of the presence of the 
foreign body, for very injurious explorations have sometimes been 
made, when no such body existed there. 

If, after having placed the patient in a proper position, with the 
light introduced in the direction of the canal, we detect the foreign 
body, we should adopt a different treatment to suit the circum- 
stances of the case. 1. If the body is fluid, as water from swimming 
or oil, a sidgle succussion of the head will be sufficient to expel 
the fluid. 2. If hardened wax accumulates in the ear, a simple ear- 
pick, previously dipped in oil, will enable us to get rid of this 
concretion. We may be compelled to precede its use by softening 
this foreign body with several injections of tepid water, oil or glyce- 
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rine. 3, Peas, beans, seedj and paper pellets swell tand soften , and 
may be grasped or torn sometimes quite easily, either with a small 
pair of forceps, or with a email short hook, which penetrates the 
foreign body. 4. Hard bodies, such as pebbles, fruit-stones, or 
dififerent kinds of resisting seed, maj be removed in several ways, 
and especially J as was advised a very long time since, and prac- 
tised by Meniere, physician of the deaf-mates, by injections. We 
have very often followed this plan, and for all forms of foreign 
bodies, hut they must he applied in a certain way, and steadily 
persevered in* We ought, therefore, to explain to parents how 
these injections should he given, for we have often to repeat them 
for several days in succession, before crowning the treatment with 
success. 

To administer these injections, it is well to procure an Egaisier 
irrigator (No. 2 or 3), armed with a straight canula, and filled 
with cold water, or, better still, warm water. The child should 
be held by some one^ who takes the precaution to surround it with 
a cloth folded several timesj the arms being thus kept wrapped 
up, and this cloth should surround the child's neck to avoid wet- 
ting it. Besides, an assistant should place the patient in such a 
manner that the head maybe slightly inclined, and a basin be 
arranged under the ear so as to catch the water as it flows out. 

The surgeon introduces the canula of the irrigator into the audi- 
tory canal, discharging the fluid from it at first very slowly, that 
the water may pass between the foreign body and the walls of the 
canal J strike on the membrana tympani, and by the return shock 
expel the foreign body, which falls into the basin, sometimes after 
the first injection. It is important that the surgeon, while making 
irrigfition with the right hand, should draw the pavilion of the 
ear alternately upward, downward, forward, and backward, so as 
to modify the direction of the current, but it is not necessary to 
adhere to this rule under all circumstances. We may urge a repe- 
tition several days in succession, if no results have been obtained 
at the first injection. Having taught parents how to use these 
injections, I have met with with some of them who, after eight or 
ten days, succeeded in extracting the foreign body. It is essential^ 
therefore, to success, that the operator should not lose patience. 
Never theleas, when this method is not attended with success, the 
operations which have appeared to us to succeed best, are those 
performed with simple small forceps, especially useful in cases in 
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which soft substances, such as paper, charpie, etc., are present in the 
ear, or else those with the ordinary curette, or the articulated 
curette devised by M. Leroy d'EtioUes for small calculi entangled 
in the urethra, which is generally easy to use and successful. In 
many cases, it is important to introduce it mainly along the lower 
wall of the canal, which is wider. 

The introduction of the curette being more painful than the 
former method, and children being always disposed to move, if 
this plan be followed, we should unhesitatingly resort to the use 
of chloroform, in order to operate with more certainty on unma- 
nageable and excitable children. When children are, on the 
contrary, docile, besides the inclined position of the head, M. 
Debout has recommended the opening of the patient's mouth. 
The extremity of the little finger should be introduced into his 
external auditory canal, and his jaw moved, so that the surgeon 
may be made aware of the enlargement which the canal undergoes 
each time the condyle of the jaw leaves its articular surfaces. This 
posture facilitates the putting into practice of all the various ope- 
rative procedures, but that which it mainly aids is the very unob- 
jectionable method of injections. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

CATARACT. 

Cataract, in children, consists, as in adults, in opacity of the 
crystalline lens. It may be of two kinds, congenital and accidental. 

Congenital cataract is met with at birth, and is sometimes here- 
ditary, but most frequently has no appreciable cause. Sometimes 
it is very complete, when the child comes into the world; yet it 
sometimes happens that it has its commencement during the earliest 
periods of life, and it only becomes well-marked at the end of several 
months and even years. We have seen in the new-born well-formed 
cataracts ; are they caused by an arrest of development, or are they 
the result of an intra-uterine inflammation ? This form of cataract 
may be membranous or capsular, clear or milky. Whichever of 
these varieties it may be, it offers to view the following character- 
istics : in the centre of the pupil a white portion of a bluish tint 
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like that of starch when prepared in a paste for the purpose of stif- 
feniag linen j all the erystallioe lens having the same tint; the iris, 
which is very movable, preserving its normal conditioti, and the 
anterior chamber havmg its foil capacity, the uvea which circnm- 
seribea the pupil being distinctly traceable on the bluish opacity* 

From such children as come into the world with an incomplete 
congenital cataract and reach the age of reason, we find that vision 
is greatly enfeebled, especially in the evening, but never completely 
extinguished, and that they are able to distinguish the day from 
the night. We also meet with cataracts in the new-born that are 
attended with opacity of only the centre of the cryatalline, and in 
these oases especially we detect nystagmus and strabismus; in this 
condition they see a little, not through the centre of the lens, but 
through the circumference. The new-born who have cataract, if left 
to themselves, are still able to see at seven or eight years of age, but 
they reach that period without having any idea of objects* Fre- 
quently the eye may have lost its volume and its visual power, 
and it tends to become atrophied, so that we should not postpone 
too long an operation in congenital eases, for the greater the delay 
the more we have to dread the diminution of power in the retina, 
and the more we have to fear not only that the education of the 
vision may take place slowly and imperfectly, but also that the 
child's intellectual development, which is associated so intimately 
with the faculty of seeing and appreciating objects, may be greatly 
retarded. All children, who are operated on very late, take not 
only a considerable time to learn the use of their organs of vision, 
but also see more imperfectly than those who have received early 
surgical attention. We are therefore partial to the performance of 
the operation a short time after birth. 

Prognosis, — The child aftected with congenital cataract will be 
in a favourable condition, if its eye makes movements to find the 
light, the prognosis under other eircumstances being serious. In. 
any case there is nothing to be gained by waiting, especially if, 
during the first month after birth, the opacity continues. At thia 
age, when the child is one month, six weeks^ or two months old, 
we derive advantage from operating on cataracts of this kind. 
At this time, the child has passed the period of the small com- 
plaints of the earliest stages of existence. The child may be vac 
cinated, and in this way it is in proper condition to be subjected 
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to the operation, without there being so much apprehension of 
alarming complications. 

Operation. — Having dilated the pupil by a drop of a oollyrium 
containing atropia, and having emptied the intestinal canal, either 
by enemas or a light purgative, such as syrup of succory, or calo- 
mel, we may proceed to operate in the following manner : The 
child should be laid on a pillow firmly fastened to a board of the 
same length as the little patient, secured by means of two napkins 
arranged like scarfs, one passing under the arms and the chest, the 
other pressing on the pelvis and thighs. We may then keep the child 
lying down, as Dupuytren did, or in an erect position before the 
light. Then, the head being secured by the hand of an assistant, 
he supports the upper lid with the other hand with the pulpy part 
of the middle or index finger, or else with an elevator. The ope- 
rator, placed in front of the patient if the latter be raised up, or to 
one side if the patient be in bed, may resort to the operation of 
extraction or depression. This last method seems to us preferable, 
for generally the cataracts are soft, or milky, or else capsular, and 
under these circumstances, depression is favourable and absorption 
easy, and, besides, the operation is more simple. If the child is of 
the age of a year or more, we may administer chloroform, but we 
should abstain from its use, if the patient is only a few weeks old. 

The operator, provided with a flat needle, very slightly curved, 
keeping the lower lid depressed with the pulp of the middle finger 
of the right or left hand, according to the eye to be operated upon, 
follows for the operation the different stages indicated for the method 
by depression. After having carefully attempted the couching and 
depression of the crystalline lens, it frequently happens that the 
cataract being soft, the latter flows towards the lower part of the 
eye, without the surgeon being obliged to depress it; or else the 
cataract being soft, and the membrane of the crystalline opaque, 
we must move the instrument from above downwards with great 
care to divide the capsule ; or if the cataract has a resistance which 
does not allow us to depress it, we must divide it, and after thus 
operating, lacerate it. We have not found it advisable to let the 
fragments of the crystalline pass into the anterior chamber ; these 
portions are readily absorbed, and after having sometimes filled 
the whole chamber, they are found to dissolve more or less rapidly, 
especially if the fragments are small. 

After the operation, we apply, over the eye, a compress steeped 
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in cool wftter, which w^e support lightly and renew frequently with- 
out opening the eye. We lay the child in a curtained bed or else in 
a room in which the light is shut out by blinds or heavy curtains^ 
We continue the application of cold water for two or three days in 
sueoessioQ. If there be pain or sleeplessness, we give a spoonful 
of coffee with syrup of codeia. We also employ a strong infusion 
of lettuce leaves, or the application of compresses steeped in a col- 
ly rium composed aa follows :■ — 

Morphfffi sulph,, J19. f^r. ij* 
Aqut& deatillat. f^lj. M. 

If inflammation of the eye exists, with much paiOj we should not 
hesitate to apply a leech behind the ear corresponding to the eye 
operated upon, and we may spread around the eye an ointment 
containing mercurial ointment and extract of belladonna. We 
give calomel as a purgative, and keep both legs constantly sur- 
rounded by a layer of wadding and covered with adhesive plaster. 
When the case does well, we gradually diminish the application of 
compresses steeped in cold water, and also lessen the darkness, bot 
allow the light to penetrate into the chamber only when there is 
freedom from pain and from acute sensibility. 

The education of the eye is thus accomplished in a very slow 
manner^ and requires that this organ shall not be exercised in too 
bright a light. Consequently children that are operated upon 
should wear a shade for some time, or else a veil or spectacles with 
glasses coloured with lampblack, if they are old enough to wear them. 
When, after a month or six weeks, absorption of the crystalline is 
not complete, we way, advantageously, introduce the needle afresh > 
with proper precaution, and endeavour to complete the operation 
at a second effort. We may take a airailar course, if, after a 6rst 
operation, a secondary cataract should form* In all cases, we must 
only operate a second time when there no longer exist traces of 
ocular inflammation. 

Accidental GataracL — This affection is developed most frequently 
without any appreciable eause^ yet it is sometimes met with in 
children who have gazed at the sun or remained in sandy regiona 
where the light of the sun is intense. The same symptoms and 
the same treatment apply to them as to adults. We have seen 
this form of cataract occurring in children debilitated by long 
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chronic diseases, under which circumstances the operation will be 
unsuccessful. 

Tratimatic Cataract, — This variety of the disease is quite fre- 
quently observed in children, as the result of contusions of the eye 
or of wounds of the eyeball. It is only developed after an inflam- 
mation of greater or less intensity, which must be combated with 
perseverance, and an operation should not be decided on for a long 
time. The mercurial ointment, belladonna, purgatives, and flying 
blisters behind the ear corresponding to the eye affected, are reme- 
dies that must not be neglected, and we have had satisfactory 
results in cases in which we were called to operate ; yet we need 
not persevere too long with these remedies, if after five or six 
months they produce no good effects, but decide to operate. It is 
not uncommon to £nd these cases complicated with amaurosis, when 
an operation will be contra-indicated. The collyrium with atropia 
may then make the diagnosis clearer. If there is opacity of the 
lens, and the pupil is movable, we may, in cases of traumatic cata- 
ract, follow the operative procedure already pointed out. The 
necessity will often arise to destroy the adhesions of the capsule to 
the iris, and this must be done with extreme care, so that the iris 
will not be wounded. The after-treatment will be the same as that 
previously referred to. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ABDOMINAL HERNIA. 

Abdominal hernia, which is characterized by the escape of the 
abdominal viscera through natural openings, is met with nearly as 
often in childhood as at other ages, especially in the earliest months 
of life, and more frequently, in our experience, in little boys than 
in little girls. 

Several facts authorize us to declare that this affection may be 
hereditary, but without dwelling at present on this point, there are 
certain peculiar conditions to remark in children, which may ex- 
plain the development of a considerable number of hernias. These 
causes are due, on the one hand, to the arrangement of the openings, 
which are less tense and less tightly closed than in the adult, and 
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on tte other hand, to the freedom which children use in the efforts 
they make. In fact, the child that is new-born or but a few months 
old, checks its cries as little aa it does its desire to evacaate, and 
it expek with all its streagth, often intensifying this as much as 
possible. In our view, these are the chief causes of heroias in 
children ; not that we should exclude in them canaes that prevail 
among adults, but these act much less frequently in childhood, and 
at the same time they are much less appreciable. 

The constituent parts of a hernia are not always the same. We 
have seen it formed by the epiploon, the small intestine, the large 
intestine, and the ilen-caeal appendix; and in three young girls 
there was a hernia of the ovary through the inguinal ring, that 
organ descending to the greater labia. The other abdominal or- 
gans may also present themselves, Generally, all these hernias are 
enveloped in a sac formed by the peritoneum, except in cases of 
congenital inguinal hernia in which the displaced organs descend 
directly into the tunica vaginalis. The openings through which 
hernias are produced in children are at first, in the youngest 
of them, at birth the umbilical opening, and the space of the Hnea 
alba; at a later period, and yet sometimes at birth, the inguinal 
ring- The symptoms are generally as nearly as possible the same 
as those of adults. 

Let us examine in regular order umbilical hernia, that of the 
linea alba, and of the inguinal ring. 

Umbilical hernia is seen at birth or a very few days afterwards; 
it may have for its cause at first the cries of the child, and some- 
times the want of proper attention in supporting the belly with the 
body bandage, and sometimes also the want of plumpness and 
feebleness of the child. It is easily recognized in examining the 
umbilicus; we detect either through the opening or a little to its 
outside, below or above, a tumour without change of colour of the 
akin, having the volume of half a hazel-nut, or of a walnut, easily 
reduced and giving the sensation under the linger which presses 
it of a marked gurgling. It may be made to disappear by pres- 
sure, and it shows itself afresh as soon as the finger is removed; 
sometimes the child has colic, but what is especially to be remarked 
is that the tumour is increased by the cries of the child. 

When the hernia is of small volume, it will be sufficient to sup- 
port the belly, when the nmbilical opening will be found to be con- 
tracted, and the tumour will diminish promptly, especially if the 
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child increases in strength and gains flesh. Frequently, however, 
it tends to augment in size, and the indication is to confine it by 
means of a bandage, several forms of which have been devised, but 
most generally these bandages slip, do not support the hernia, and 
are totally insufficient. We believe as the result of our own expe- 
rience, that it is better to reject entirely the elastic -bandages whether 
they be of the most simple or the most complicated kind; belts with 
cushions fastened in their centre do not render any better service. 
We consider it better to employ adhesive strips, and we also prefer to 
all bandages the application of a simple hemisphere in yellow wax 
or in vulcanized rubber to form the cushion, attached with a long 
strip of gum resin plaster applied in the form of a belt. This 
passes around the body one and a half times, and has a width of 
about an inch and a half; it adheres to the skin and easily supports 
the hernia. This simple bandage, which seems to us superior to 
all others, and which is always at hand, should be carefully pre- 
pared. We make a hemisphere with yellow wax, by softening the 
latter by heat, and forming with it a kind of ball, which is cut in 
two. This half-ball may be of variable size, according to the di- 
mensions of the opening of the ring, on which it has to be adjusted 
in such a manner as to exert compression ; but it is necessary that 
it shall be larger than the opening, into which it should not enter, 
for it would then do more harm than good. 

This cushion, wrapped in fine linen, should be placed in such a 
way that its convexity may be in relation with the ring, and its flat 
part with the strip of plaster, over which we make several circular 
turns of a bandage around the abdomen. Before applying this 
bandage, it will be well to powder with starch or rice powder the 
umbilicus and the portion of the trunk and loins which may be in 
contact with the plaster, and thus prevent the occurrence of ery- 
thema, caused by the action of the plaster upon the skin. This kind 
of bandage should be left in place three or four days in succession, 
and when it is to be removed, it is better to prepare in advance a 
new cushion and adhesive strip. In removing the bandage, we 
must at once place the finger over the umbilicus, in order to pre- 
vent the hernia from escaping before we can apply the fresh 
cushion ; and thus, if the umbilicus is already contracted, we do 
not lose, by the escape of the intestine, all that we have gained. 
With children, whose skin is irritable and becomes reddened by 
the use of plaster, we must use only a bandage tightly applied 
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around the abdomen, but this form of bandage has the disadvantage 
of slipping, and becoming displaced, aod doea not support as well 
as the plaster. 

Umbilical hernia is cured moat frequently in six weeks, two 
months, and sometimes longer, by carefully applying this form of 
bandage. We bave never thought of resorting to the method of 
radical cure by the ligature after the redaction of the portion con- 
tained in the sac J for whether the ligature be simple or multiple, and 
with or without torsion, it does not inspire in us a sense of perfect 
security, for it is attended with danger. I have never met with 
strangulated umbilical hernia in children ; I have seen them slightly 
choked up, but they were reducible, after the application of poultices, 

Memia of the linea alba is sometimes produced by quite a con- 
siderable separation, either above or below the umbilicus. It pre- 
sents a tumour of oval form more or less elongated, is fluetuatingj 
and re-enters under pressure. In such cases, the ventral beltS pro- 
perly applied are of advantage. 

Inguinal Aem?a, in children, and in small boys especially, is quite 
common. It may be simple or double. In children as in adults, 
the symptoms may be both loc*il and general. The latter consist 
of colicky pains varying in degree, sometimes of repeated vomiting. 
The local symptoms are the same aa those met with in adults. 
In the region of the groin we detect a tumour of greater or lesa 
volume, sometimes very small, as large as a hazel-nut, at other 
times much larger, always devoid of change of colour of the akin, 
fluctuating and easily reducible^ with gurgling, generally by a 
moderate amount of pressure, which causes the intestine to return 
through the inguinal ring* These symptoms are frequently met 
Avith on the right and left side at the same time, for it is not un- 
common to have two inguinal hernias occurring simultaneously. 
The parts contained are generally small or large intestine, with or 
without epiploon. We once found, while operating for strangulated 
hernia, the ileo-csecal appendix in a child of seven or eight years 
of age, who had died of peritonitis. In three little girls, we have 
seen a hernia of the ovary through the inguinal opening. 

Inguinal hernia in children may be confounded with hydrocele, 
cyst of the cord, a descending testicle, a tumour of malignant cha* 
raeter of the testicle, and in little girls with a descent of the ovary. 
The first ease of this kind we saw was misunderstood. We had 
under treatment in the Hopital des Enfants, in lb51, a girl of 
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eleven years of age, who, below, and on the internal surface of the 
left greater labium, had a small tumour, which was mistaken for 
a cyst by myself, by M. Broca, and others of my professional 
brethren, and from which the child had suffered since she was a 
year old. Believing that we had a small encysted tumour to deal 
with, and as it had become very painful and interfered with her 
walking, we removed it. After having uncovered it by an inci- 
sion, finding that it was suspended by a prolongation^ a ligature 
was placed on the pedicle, which was then cut. It proved to be an 
ovary, and the child died twj days afterwards of peritonitis, which 
took its origin on the broad ligament that formed the pedicle. We 
avoided making a similar error in two other little girls, whose cases 
came under our attention at a later day. We then discovered that 
these hernias presented a small tumour placed on the inside of the 
greater labium, which rolled like a cyst, and on being pressed slipped 
between the fingers. It appeared to be retained when an attempt 
was made to draw it downwards, alnd it reascended when it was 
relaxed, as a cyst of the cord ascends when we endeavour to bring 
it down. In both cases, we could not cause the tumour to return. 

We must not confound hernia with simple or encysted hydrocele. 
At first, in simple hydrocele, there is an appreciable fluctuation of 
fluid and not of gas. There is often reduction, but this only occurs 
in hydrocele communicating with the abdomen, and finally its 
transparency may be detected. Encysted hydrocele is a small trans- 
parent tumour, circumscribed over the tract of the cord, which 
ascends or descends as we lower or raise the testicle. 

It is very important to distinguish a testicle descending through 
the ring from a hernia. This descent usually happens towards the 
seventh month of conception, but it frequently takes place at the 
time of birth, or occasionally some time afterwards. When the 
testicle descends, we learn at first from the parents, or by the 
examination we ourselves make, that there is nothing in the scrotum 
on the corresponding side, and we detect at the inguinal ring a 
rounded, moderately firm tumour, which may be made to pass back 
by pressure, without gurgling. We may also, by taking the tumour 
between the fingers and drawing it downwards, discover that it is 
held by a pedicle, which is the cord; and that it will re-enter c(Jhi- 
pletely to appear again, if the child be made to cough or even to 
walk. This tumour is no longer painful after it has passed up, 
11 
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while the compreasioa exercised by the ring, when it reappear^ 
through it, sometimea produces paia. 

We must also make a distiactian in the child between congenital 
hernia and the accidental form of the affection. In the former^ the 
hernia is formed in the tunica vaginalis, a condition which is often 
met with in children^ whose tnniea vaginalis is not closed; in the 
latter^ th^re is a sac independent of the tunica vaginalis. 

Inguinal hernia is generally formed by the epiploon or the 
intestine* Left to itself, it tends to increase in volnme and may 
become enormous. Children may amffer from this form of hernia 
without any grave symptoms accompanying it, yet they generally 
have colic, especially when the hernia has not been returned, or is 
incompletely supported. It may become inflamed by pressure of 
the bandages, when there will he pain, and under these circum- 
stancea a few batbs, poultices, and temporary suspension pf the 
bandage, if the child is wearing one, are sufficient to cause a ces- 
sation of these symptoms. The hernia may also, as in the adalt, 
become choked up or even strangulated. 

This choliing up of the intestine (engouement) is characterized by 
the presence of fecal matters in the bowel. This accident, which 
is especially met with in feeble old people who do not support their 
hernias, is seen also in weak or delicate little children. Several 
surgeons, and among them M. Goyrand, have seen such cases. It 
is characterized by augmentation of volume and of weight, and its 
''soft and doughy consistence ; and by borborygmi and eraotations. 
The skin covering the tumour has a normal colour, and the abdomen 
18 swollen, without being painful. Sometimes there is nausea and 
even vomiting. By the use of emollients applied over the hernia, 
and of several enemas, we may frequently remove the obstruction ^ 
which is effected through the evacuations. The taxis and a gentle 
purgative are indicated. 

Strangulation occurs less frequently in children than in aduUs 
and old people, but we have met with it several times, even in 
children but a few weeks old. We have founds in these caseB of 
strangulation, all the symptoms met with in adults, such as hard- 
ness and tension of the tumour; a hard and painful condition of 
the abdomen ; eructation and vomiting, the patient at first emptying 
the contents of the stomach, fecal matters from the intestines 
being afterwards voided by the mouth, and little or nothing at all 
by the anu^. In a word, the symptoms are identical with those 
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observed in adults and old people. The tumour may become 
inflamed and perforated, and an artificial anus be then established 
with greater or less rapidity, while at the same time the countenance 
undergoes a change, the pulse, which was frequent at first, becomes 
weaker, and death may follow. 

These grave symptoms are however less frequently seen than in 
adults, and often the hernia may enter spontaneously, or at least 
be reduced more easily. In fact, in instances in which we have 
been called to see cases of strangulated hernia in children, we have 
generally been able to employ the taxis with success, and we have 
only met with failure in very rare cases. 

When we wish to resort to the taxis, especially in the youngest 
children, we place them on an inclined plane, in such a manner as 
to keep the head and trunk lower and the pelvis elevated, and 
follQW the rules laid down for the taxis in adults. We press the 
tumour near the ring, so as to cause ihe upper portion to be re- 
duced first, and the rest of it afterwards, and this we attempt for a 
very short time only without administering chloroform. As soon 
as we have discovered its inutility*— and this often happens, because 
children m their struggles make a resistance to reduction — we advise 
the application of a poultice over the tumour. We then give the 
child a bath, and afterwards have recourse to an ana9Sthetic, so that 
we may be able to employ the taxis without having to dread the 
effect of the cries and movements of our little patient. We have 
nearly always in this way effected the reduction. 

When this is impossible, we must resort to an operation, and 
success is much more certain if the taxis has not been kept up for 
too long a time, and if the operation is performed as early as pos- 
sible after the commencement of strangulation. At the end of 
eight or ten hours, reckoning from the beginning of the symptoms, 
we should employ the bath and the taxis, with chloroform, and not 
stop short of an operation, if the hernia is unreduced. In fact. Pott 
lost in two days a child suffering from strangulated hernia ; Gooch 
one six weeks old; Dupuytren operated on a child twenty days 
old; M. Goyrand on one four months of age, which he cured; and 
Prof. Boux on one two years old. We have met with several cases 
of*strangulated hernia which we usually had the good fortune to 
reduce by the taxis assisted by chloroform, even in children but 
six weeks or two months old. Earely have we iiad occasion to 
perform an operation, and in the only three cases in which we 
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Operated we had unfortunate results. The precautions to be 
adopted in the operation should be the same aa for adults. The 
after-treatment is likewise very important and more minute on 
account of their tender age. We have to combat peritonitis. 

The accidents just pointed out are verj rare in children, and 
generally if we are consulted earl j them is the greater probability of 
having them promptly cured of their hernia, by constantly and care- 
fully applying properly-fitting bandages, especially if the children 
from being lean become fleshy. Those who are treated in the early 
months of life may be cured by the regular application of a bandage 
in four or five months, and those a year and more of age may often 
be cured by wearing the bandage for a year. But when they are 
older^ they must not be allowed to give up the use of the bandage for 
several years, and then, when they wish to relinquish ifc, they must 
not finally do so all at once. We should, in the majority of cases, 
at the commencement make them v/ear the baodage night and day, 
and when we consider it necessary to withdraw it, it is advisable 
to suspend its use at first only at night, and resume it the next 



Generally, we find it advantageous to apply bandages as soon 
as we are consulted. At first we use light bandages of fine 
caoutchouc with air-cushions, for the new-born; but for children 
from six months to a year old, we prefer elastic bandages, of yerj 
fine material, covered with fustian, and then a cover of gummed 
silk. It is absolutely indispensable, for very young children, always 
to have at least two bandages, because they are so often soiled, and 
require to be changed every day. 

We may conclude this sabject by remarking that whenever the 
testicle has cleared the external orifice of the inguinal canal, and 
is very near the ring, the indication clearly ia not to let it re-enter 
and to leave it outside. Sometimes in time it descends further, 
unless the cord be too short, as we have seeu it ; but it also happens 
that the testicle compressed in the canal causes frequent pains, 
which are repeated at close intervals. If, in eoeh cases, we cannot 
support the testicle outside the ring by means of a hernial pad 
expressly arranged for the purpose, which can support the returned 
intestine and the testicle outside, without compressing it too mficb, 
it is much better, in our view, to follow the advice of Marjolin, who 
said that if there existed a hernia of the testicle and a hernia of tlie 
iatestioe, if the latter could not be supported without compressing 
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the testicle, it was better to retara the hernia and the testicle, and 
support the whole of it reduced, rather than expose the child all 
at once to the accidents of compression of the testicle and of 
strangulation of the intestine. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

LEUCORRHCBA. 

Leucorrhosa, an affection characterized by a white or yellowish- 
green discharge from the vagina, is frequently met with in young 
girls from the first months of life to the age of puberty . 

Among the causes producing it, the first and principal one is 
the lymphatic constitution. It is quite often hereditary, as proved 
by numerous examples. It may become developed only under 
the influence of the scrofulous diathesis, or as the result of an 
acute disease, or succeeding the suppression of an eczema of the 
vulva. Local causes may also give rise to it, such as oxyures 
passing from the rectum to the vulva, occasioning vulvitis, and, as 
a consequence, inflammation of the raucous membrane of the va- 
gina with leucorrhceal discharge. Finally, it may be the result of 
the introduction of foreign bodies into the vagina or of masturbation. 

Symptoms, — Sometimes there is heat, pruritus of the vulva, and 
at other times neither pain nor itching. The discharge is often 
colourless and mucous, or else it is thick, yellowish and even green- 
ish. Sometimes, in examining the vulva, we find it bathed with 
eero-purulent fluid and even fetid pus, as in true uterine and vaginal 
catarrh. By carrying the finger into the rectum, and pressing from 
behind forward the posterior part of the vagina, the fluid is made 
to escape by the vulvar orifice. Sometimes these local phenomena 
exist alone without affecting the general health, but we quite often 
see little girls pallid, with circles around their eyes, complaining 
of loss of appetite and feeble digestive powers, easily fatigued, 
and shrinking from walks of any length. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the leucorrhoaa ceases of itself without treatment, but 
it may continue to increase, and then it occasions exhaustion and 
loss of flesh. In cases in which the discharge is considerable, vul- 
vitis of varying intensity may declare itself, and cause so much 
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pain tiiat the child refuses to walk. We can readily imagine that 
this affectioDj though in itgelf attended with but little danger, may 
debilitate the child when its daration is prolonged. 

The pathological alterations are difficult to determine; we cannot 
employ the speculum, and it is only by chance that we have the 
opportunity of examining the vaginas of little leucorrhceal patients, 
who die of intercurrent affections. Two or three times only have 
we had sach an opportunity. Twice we saw the mucous membrane 
of the vagina, aa well aa the internal surface of the uterus, inflamed, 
and were able by pressure to make the thick mucua ooze through 
the neck of the latter, and this has led us to think that there is 
often at the same time ulero- vaginal catarrh. 

The prognosis of this disease is not serious; the latter may last for 
a long time, afid sometimes be alleviated to return with greater in- 
tensity. The eBtablishment of the menses is sometimes sufficient to 
cause its disappearance. The surgeon should therefore be very 
circumspect, and not give an opinioa on the duration of this annoy- 
ing form of indisposition, for it may also happen that after men- 
struation has been well established the leucorrhoea may still remain. 
When the cause is a local one, there is better prospect of a speedy 
cessation of the discharge, than when it is produced from conatita- 
tional causes. 

Treaiment — Leucorrhoea should be attacked by both local and 
general remedies, as lotions of different kinds or emollients early 
applied^ if there is much heat, such as marsh-mallow water, bran 
water, or flaxseed water. But these emollients should only be em- 
ployed for a short time, and if the local cause depends on oxyures of 
the rectum, we must destroy these worms by the use of suppositories 
of calomel introduced into the anus morning and evening. When 
the leucorrhoea is not caused in this way, we may especially resort 
to the use of astringents in the form of lotions or even of injection a 
into the vagina. Water and extract of lead, infusion of walnut 
leaves, or infusion of Provence rosea may be employed as a frequent 
wash to the vulva; but when the discharge comes from the vagina 
we prefer to inject these fluids in the morning and evening care- 
fully into that canal, using a syringe furnished with a delicate gum- 
elastic canula well fastened and capable of being introduced through 
the opening of tbe hymen. These injections may be made by intel- 
ligent mothers, by placing the child on the edge of the bed and 
keeping the labia separated. The surgeon should show the mother 
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at least once bow these washes are to be used. They have ap> 
peared to give me good results, especially when freely adminis- 
tered with an irrigator, which enables us to introduce at least a 
pint of fluid to sprinkle the neck of the uterus and the walls of the 
vagina. 

We have used injections of water and nitrate of silver, in the pro- 
portion of six grains of the crystallized salt to four ounces of dis- 
tilled water. When this kind of injection is employed, we should 
use it once each day with a small glass syringe, for only three or 
four days in succession, and endeavour to make the child retain the 
fluid in the vagina for several minutes, by applying at once 
between the greater labia a tampon of cotton and approximating 
the thighs. We only return at long intervals to this kind of 
injection, if we obtain good results from them, once or twice a 
week, for example. All local medication is successful only when 
combined with general remedies that act on the whole economy, 
such as tonics given by the stomach or general baths. 

Sometimes gentle purgatives, such as half an ounce of castor oil, 
administered once a week, produce a diminution of the discharge ; 
or enemas made of about three drachms of the pods of senna in 
infusion, or an ounce and a half of honey of mercury. Of all pur- 
gatives, an enema of colocynth is the most active and even quite 
violent, and according to Dr. Claude, should be prepared as follows: 
Bitter apple, if small, one-third of it, if large, one-fourth, which 
should be macerated for twenty-four hours in a covered vessel filled 
with about four ounces of warm water. This very active purge is 
followed by several evacuations, which may even be bloody. We 
then give the child mucilaginous drinks and light soups. This 
purgative treatment may be repeated, five or six days afterwards, a 
second and even a third time. It has caused also the disappearance 
of the leucorrhoea for a considerable period. 

As general remedies acting on the whole economy, full gelatinous 
and saline baths, sulphurous baths, sea-bathing, and sprinkling 
and lotions of the whole body with cold water, are powerful means 
whose very frequent use should not be neglected. The prepara- 
tions of iodine, and especially those of iron, pills of phosphate of 
iron, protiodideof iron, natural chalybeate waters, and. For a change, 
wine of cinchona, and cod-liver oil when combined with a tonic 
course of diet, constitute a plan of treatment which should be 
perseveringly employed. We may be assured that all the methods 
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we ad vise are useful, and should not neglect them; but some time 
is necessary before the constitation will become modiHed, and the 
disease be thoroughly checked. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



TORTICOLLIS. 



This affection is a curvature of the neck, with involuntary in- 
clination towards one shoulder. This symptom moat generally 
presents differences according to the nature of the case, and usually 
requires difierent treatment actjording to the diseases which are its 
cause. It may depend on both acute and chronic affections. 

In the newboruj torticollis or wry -neck is due to the feeble 
muscular power of one side of the neck, the equilibrium being 
only re-established by strength ening the side opposite the inclina- 
tion, and a few days will very often effect this. Erysipelas, a 
phlegmon, engorgement, a recent burn on one side of the neck, or 
rheumatism may produce it, and we should treat the affection 
which is the cause of the tortieoUiSj the latter being more or less 
severe according to the nature of the disease. Chronic alTections, 
such as paralysis, cervical arthritis, caries of the vertebrsj, rachitis 
of the cervical region, and vicious cicatrices after burDSj all of which 
may produce a deviation oF the neck, require appropriate treat* 
ment. Torticollis induced by muscular contraction, which will 
chiefly occupy our attention in the present article, consists in a 
lateral inclination of the neck, occasioned by the shortening of a 
single portion, or of two portions, of the stertio-cleido- mastoid mus- 
cle, as may be clearly shown by attentive examination of a case o/ 
this kind, and on this point the views of Albinua and Mickel 
harmonized. In causing an individual to breathe, it will be seen, 
as M, Gu^rin has already remarked, that the ster no- mastoid ia a 
motor muscle of the head, and the cleido-mastoid an inspiratory 
muscle. This is not the general view of their functions. 

The causes of this deformity are obscure. It may depend upon 
an arrest of development, or convulsions leading to muscular con- 
traction. In carefully studying the symptoms of this coatraction, 
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we perceive the inclination of the head either to the right or the 
left, a diminution in the length of the cleido-mastoid or of the sterno- 
mastoid, and, in addition, inclination of the cervico-dorsal region 
opposed to the inclination of the head. The contraction is seated 
most frequently in the sternal mass of the muscle; sometimes, how- 
ever, the clavicular mass is contracted conjointly with the former. 
The contracted muscle is shorter, and of smaller size, and this is 
so much the more marked if the patient is older. The mus- 
cles of the face on the contracted side are all less developed, 
and atrophied, and the movements of the head are made all at 
the same time with the shoulders, and without pain. When the 
head is carried to the side opposite the flexion, we notice the muscle 
becoming stretched under the skin and preventing the inclination 
of the head on the opposite side. We very often notice, also, a 
tension of the trapezius, which is more or less contracted. 

This deformity, if left to itself, may become aggravated. The 
body of the vertebrse settles down on the side of the curvature. 
Generally only an operation, combined with mechanical appliances, 
can overcome it. Bandages, which were formerly employed at the 
commencement of the deviation, nearly always failed to produce 
any result. We may employ them to prepare the patient to wear 
mechanical apparatus, but without relying on them alone. We 
must, in addition, perform an operation which has been in vogue 
for a long time; Tulpin and Cheselden practised it, and at a later 
day, Dupuytren, Roux, Magendie, and Dieffenbach performed the 
section of the muscle, but in a faulty manner. Since the time of 
J. Gu^rin and Bouvier the operation in general favour to-day has 
been regularly performed, and almost with certainty. We refer to 
the subcutaneous method of operating. 

Laying aside bandages, which were formerly employed to coun- 
teract the deviation, all surgeons have come to use a mechanical 
collar which surgical-instrument makers can easily make, and which 
should be preferred to all others, unless it is impossible to procure it. 
This collar consists of two solid portions made with metallic plates 
properly padded and stuffed, one of which is applied under the 
base of the skull and under the lower jaw, the other over the upper 
part of the thorax, the shoulders, and the clavicle. Thej are both 
kept separated from one another by means of metallic stems, which 
ascend on the lateral portions of the neck, and which may be elon- 
gated on one side or both in such a manner as to separate the head 
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from the base of the neck and be reversed in one direction or the 
other. One of these mechanical collars being appropriated to the 
patient on whom we are about to operate, and arranged in such a 
manner as to fulfil satisfactorily the indications, we accustom the 
child to wear this apparatus for several days, after which we may 
decide to perform the operation- 

Operation, — Surgeons have completely abandoned the old methods, 
in which the skia was first divided, and afterwards the muscles, a 
souree of great difficulty during and after the operation. We now 
employ the subcutaneous method, which is very simple and very 
easy. It is sometimes necessary to cut the atercal portion, the 
clavicular portion, and even the edge of the trapezius, which we 
have found contracted. We must thenj before operating, endeavour 
to decide in advance, by careful examination, if we have to divide 
a single muscle or several of those referred to. We should^ not, 
however, be ignorant of the fact, that if we do not obtain complete 
straightening after the first division of the sterno- mastoid muscle, we 
must generally operate on the other portions which cause the promi- 
nence, and which interfere with the complete success of the operation. 
In this manner we avoid repeating the division several days after- 
wards^ either of the cleido-mastoid or of the edge of the trapezius. 

In all eases we must lay the patient on -the side opposite to that 
on which we are about to operate. If the child is restless and 
unmanageable, it is better to chloroform him. The surgeon should 
study on the patient the distribution of the superficial veins, which 
creep along under the skiuj in the inferior cervical region near the 
sternum and clavicle. The arrangement of these veins is variable; 
they may sometimes embarrass by their size, and it is well to avoid 
them as much as possible. The child should be held in such a 
manner as to make the contracted muscular mass bulge out. 

For this purpose the head should be carried in a direction the 
reverse of the inclination, so that not only will the muscle be made 
to project, but also be separated from the subjacent parts. This 
enables us to avoid injuring it. The operator then making a fold 
in the skin in the direction of the fibres of the tendon, should use 
a straight sharp-pointed tenotome, with which he pierces the base 
of the fold between the skin and the muscle about half an inch 
above the insertion of the latter^ introducing it transversely, with 
the blade flat-wise and without pushing it, so as not to pierce the 
skin on the other side. This first stage being accomplished, we use 
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a probe-pointed tenotome, concave on the edge or convex, which 
having been introduced flatwise through the passage thus made id 
directed in such a manner as to place the edge in front of the fibres 
of the tendon, and is pressed from before backwards to divide the 
tendon in that direction, pressing it rather than sawing so as to 
avoid accomplishing the complete division too abruptly. We 
prefer this plan ; we may, however, introduce the tenotome behind 
the tendon, and 4hen direct the edge forward, to make the section 
from behind forwards'without dividing the skin, thus rendering 
the operation more delicate. 

When, after the division of this principal portion, we still find, on 
inclining the head, the cleido-mastoid muscle prominent, we should 
treat it in the same way and also the trapezius, the projecting edge, 
of which it will be sufficient to divide. In the majority of cases, 
we may confine ourselves to division of the sterno- mastoid ; twice, 
however, in my own experience, I have been obliged to divide the 
cleido-mastoid. After these divisions, we must not hope to have 
at once a complete cure of the torticollis, for there is still some 
passive contraction, as M. Gu^rin calls it, in the deep muscles of 
the neck, which only yields gradually to apparatua The operation 
once performed, we should place over the puncture a strip of isin- 
glass plaster, applying several turns of the bandage, and waiting 
three or four days for the wound of the, skin to cicatrize. We 
must not be alarmed at a slight efi^usion of blood which sometimes 
occurs under the skin, depending on the wounding of several sub- 
cutaneous veins. At the end of three or four days the wound in 
the skin is closed, and the effused blood absorbed, and we may then 
resort to mechanical treatment. We may, indeed, be assured that 
the section of the muscles being effected, the placing of the head in 
a straight position becomes easy, but it is still far from complete, 
for the deep muscles, by their passive contraction, resist the inclina- 
tion and rotation of the head ; and on the other hand, the divided 
muscles have a tendency to become approximated, and a cure can 
only be effected by keeping the ends of these separated. It is 
still never perfectly complete, on account of the contraction of the 
deep muscles that were beyond our reach, and the subsidence of 
the bodies of the vertebras, which cannot be made to disappear 
completely. 

In any event, three or four days after the operation on the mus- 
cles, we must come to the mechanical treatment, without which the 
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result would be inGomplete. Thia is frequently designed to over 
come the cervico-dorsal inclinatioQ and the contraction of the dee 
muaclea. Bandages applied so as to incline the bead might be em- 
ployedj but not with any good resnlts. There is nothing so really 
useful and appropriate aa the mechanical apparatus known under 
the name of the casque, applied to an orthopedic bed, or even a 
helmet^ or, what is still nriore simple, the- mechanical collar alreadj^^l 
described. Thia may be found at many instrument-makers, wifch^^ 
modi li cations and additions, some of them rather ingenious, 
designed to facilitate the inclination of the neck and of the head 
in all positions, to overcome the principal inclination and the 
secondary inclinations caused by the action of the muscles and by 
the curvature of the cervical region. Thia collar ehould be applied 
very carefully to prevent excoriation, and should be taken off under 
various circumstances, but only for a few momenta. At the com- 
menceraentj it should be worn for a very long time, and so much 
the longer in proportion to the age of the patient; so that it is 
better to commence the treatment of torticollis of long standing as 
soon as possible. We consider it proper to operate on children 
when they are about two or three years old. As a general rule we 
should prefer to operate at a time of year when there are fewer 
acute diseases prevailing among children, so that we may prevent 
the early days of treatment from becoming complicated with some 
febrile or other affection. 

When the neck appears to be restored to its normal straightnesSj 
itis indispensable that the collar should not be completely abandonedt 
We must continue to apply it every day, at least for u few hours, 
and when not wearing it the patient must put on a cravat surrounded 
by a firm and resisting stiffen er, which will still carry the head on 
the side opposite to the pathological inclination. To conclude th 
subject, permanent success can only be assured by acting as 
cases of cluh-footj resisting for a long time any return of the de* 
formity. 
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MALFORMATIONS OF THE FINGERS AND TOES. 

' Malformations of tlie fingers and toes arise from excess or 
deficiency, or from adhesions. We have met with them in children 
the issue of marriages of consanguinity, and of others where no 
such relationship existed. We have seen them come into the world 
with fingers deficient j in acephalous foetuses, either mere appen- 
dages of fingers or the hand composed of only two fingers ; and in 
one case a phalanx was wanting, but we have more frequently 
found the fingers in excess. We have discovered in these cases 
that the malformation was often hereditary, and we have seen two 
double great toes in a grandmother, mother, and child. We have 
found it to occur in fingers and toes, or the parts in excess are 
insignificant, very small, and very slightly developed. On the 
contrary, we have met with a double left hand, composed of eight 
fingers well formed, the two thumbs being wanting. 

It is not uncommon to find a thumb or a little finger in excess, 
composed of one or two phalanges, sometimes having tendons, 
which pass from it and may produce movement, while at other 
times they even communicate with the principal joint of the finger 
or the next toe. They may be opposite the joint of the thumb, 
at other times that of the little finger or the great toe. Some of 
them are quite well developed and in juxtaposition; in other 
words, we find two thumbs or two little fingers, or else the same 
arrangement as in the toes, united by a cutaneous membrane and 
the bony parts free, and sometimes also fingers held together. 
Thus we have seen a double thumb and a double great toe. Under 
such circumstances, the two thumbs are sometimes united by skin 
only, and have each phalanges and separate joints. Others have 
the phalanges in juxtaposition, closely consolidated together, while 
at times the first is single and the others are separated. We have 
seen a thumb with a single first phalanx and the ungual phalanx 
double, each part separated, articulated in a detached manner on 
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the firat phalanx and tliua resembling a fork, eacli extremity of 
which represents the end of a tolerably well-formed thumb. Some- 
times this fork is formed by the bifurcation of the last phalanx. 
Some thumbs are well separated, but both of them articulate with 
the first metacarpal bone, and this is seen not only in the hand, hut 
also in the loot. Two great toes may be found to articulate at the 
same point, one of them having a deviation inwards and standing 
off from the other. 

Malformations of the fingers from adhesion are very often seen 
in the ring and middle fingers. Sometimes four fingers are united 
by a cutaneous membrane which holds them together in their 
whole length, constituting a genuine case of web-foot, generally 
involving only half their extent. We have seen the ring and 
middle fingers united by a cutaneous membrane as far ns the 
ungual phalanx; and this last may he laterally consolidated with 
the other, so that the bony portions are not distinct and only make 
one large deformed phalanx, having both Tjaila united. We have 
seen fingers when united forming a shapeless stump, in which we 
could distinguish nothing, either finger or Joint, This kind of ad- 
hesion IS especially met with in children whose bands havo been 
burned, and especially in the new-born, as a malformation. 

Let us now examine into the operations to be performed fi>r these 
various malformations. 

When the fingers are in excess, we muat distinguish those that 
are useless or annoying and insignificant appendages. In such 
cases the indication is positive, we must sooner or later remove 
themj and the sooner the better, unless some concurrent afiection 
may lead us to defer the operation. But it sometimes happens that 
they are in regular position near each other without being separated, 
and then there will be nothing better to do than to leave them 
alone, for they act simultaneously with the others and do not inter- 
fere with their movements. If there are supernumerary fingers 
which stand off from the rest, and form an angle with the thumb or 
with the little finger, on the hand as ou the foot, these should often 
be removed ; but some of them stand off a little, having an appear- 
ance like a fork, are articulated on the same metacarpal bone as the 
principal finger, or on the first phalanx, embarrass the movements, 
and are perhaps applied to the side of the principal finger. Here an 
operation is indicated, which consists in causing the adhesion either 
of both fingers or of both phalanges. The plan of cauterization 
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suggested by M. Cloquet, producing the adhesion of the two por- 
tions, presents sometimes more advantages than the removal of the 
supernumerary finger. This method has succeeded in one case in 
which both great toes formed a kind of fork. 

As for fingers that adhere together {syndacttlie\ they are some- 
times extended and without flexion, or very much flexed and con- 
tracted. If there be two fingers or several, the indication is to 
operate. This is not a matter of much difficulty, but if it is easy 
to divide the cutaneous membrane that unites the fingers, it is very 
difficult to keep them separated. We have made a simple incision, 
prolonging it as much as possible on the dorsal side, to obtain an 
oblique cicatrix which will restore the normal commissure. Follow- 
ing the advice of Dupuytren, we have exerted compression on the 
angle of union of the fingers by means of a long narrow strip of 
plaster or linen, applying the middle part of this over the inter- 
digital angle, and bringing the extremities in front of and behind 
the forearm. We have employed the method of Rudtorfifer, piercing 
the base of the interdigital fold by means of a needle, with a leaden 
thread, which should be left in the wound until the edges of the 
opening are cicatrized. The interdigital fold then presents an 
opening analogous to that made on the lobe of the ear, and is then 
divided. 

All these means may fail, but such are the autoplastic methods that 
have given us the best results. Zeller's mode of operating has been 
successful in our hands; it.consists in making on the dorsal surface 
of the interdigital membrane a V-shaped incision, the pointed end 
of which comes opposite to the middle of the first phalanx, and the 
base of which looks towards the metacarpo-phalangeal articulation. 
We dissect up this flap, giving it as much thickness as possible, 
and incise the whole extent of the adhesion, reversing the flap in 
the interdtgital space, to apply it over the palmar surface of the 
hand, and securing it with a strip of plaster. The fingers should be 
dressed separately, keeping them apart. M. Morel-La valine advises 
that two flaps be made ; Dr. Dec^, that the fingers should be kept 
separated as much as possible, and the interdigital fold seized in one 
forceps, an incision being then made to the right and left in a 
direction parallel to the united fingers, the fingers separated, and 
an interdigital tongue of skin left in the interval; the fingers are kept 
apart by means of a suitable scooped splint, and straightened, an4 
thus, if they were flexed before the operation, they become straight 
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and draw the arcli formed by the tongue against the normal com- 
missure. Tlie wounda of the fingers are, however, dressed sepa- 
rately, keeping them always apart. 

Another very ingenious method of Dr. Didot, of Ll^ge, which 
we have alao employed, is thus performed. Supposing the ring 
and middle fingers to be united, we make an inciaion along the 
dorsal surface of the former, from the free extremity of the interdigi- 
tal fold to the middle of the first phalanx. From each extremity ^ 
of this incision, we direct two others transversely, the superior one^^f 
being prolonged to a point opposite the centre of the middle finger, 
the inferior as far as the free border of the interdigital membrane; 
and we then dissect this square flap from the ring-finger as far as 
the middle finger. This flap is formed of the posterior part of the 
skin of the ring-fingePj of the interdigital palm and the middle ™ 
finger. A similar flap, but cut in ao inverse direction, is made on^^ 
the palmar surface of the middle finger; it is formed of the skin 
of the anterior portion of the latter, of the interdigital palm and 
ring-finger. This dissection being made, we divide ihe few 
cellular adhesions which retain the fingers, and one of the flaps 
serves to cover the denuded part of the ring-finger, and the other 
the denuded part of the middle finger; the cutaneous fold of the 
base of the two fingers is formed through the medium of a suture. 
This mode of operating, which is difficult and tedious to execute, de- 
mands, like the other methods referred to, the use of continuous 
sprinkling with cool water. It is quite frequently con^plicated with 
inflammation, whatever may be done, and often with gangrene of the 
flaps. Besides, there ia a liability almost always to a recurrence, 
whatever may he the operation resorted to. 

I hold to the view of Chelius, with whom I had a conversation 
on this subject, that prudence demands that we should not perform 
this kind of operation before the complete development of the 
fingers; otherwise we will find new adhesions appearing, either 
because the skin cannot become developed as rapidly as the fingers 
on account of the cicatrix, or because the adhesion progresses from 
the base of the fingers towards their extremity in proportion to 
their growth in length. We should therefore prefer to postpone 
an operation until the fingers have ceased to grow. Whatever the 
plan adopted, or the age uf the patient, it is very important to keep 
the fingers extended on a splint, the fingers of which are separated, 
and it is indispensable to make continuous irri^^tion ^'^* - *he ope- 
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ration, and not to discontinue it abruptly, but in a slow and gradual 
manner. Especially is it of the highest importance, that when the 
cicatrix is completed, the fingers shall still be kept extended on 
a wooden splint, and that the patient, after having worn it for 
several weeks, day and night, should continue to wear it for several 
months at night, and exercise the fingers during the day. 

Adhesions of the toes are far from requiring the same considera- 
tion as those of the fingers. We must remember that malformations 
of the toes are mainly deviations,* forced extensions, or flexions. 
Under these circumstances we must be cautious about operating, 
andespecially of amputation; mechanical appliances and tenotomy 
are often the only remedies we have to use. Operative interference 
is confined to the removal of toes in a rudimentary condition, where 
they are the cause of inconvenience in walking by becoming 
caught in the stockings. We need hardly refer to the importance 
of resorting to these operations only in cases of absolute urgency, 
and of taking the greatest precautions by appropriate after-treat, 
ment to guard against subsequent angeioleucitis. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

OABIES OP THE VEBTEBBiE (POTT's DISEASE). 

Gabies of the vertebrae is an affection which may be said to be 
peculiar to childhood, in spite of the few cases occasionally met 
with in adults, and is one of the diseases most frequently met with 
in hospitals for children at all ages. It is characterized by osteitis 
of one or several of the vertebrae, and, anatomically, presents three 
stages : the commencement, the increase, and the termination. 

First Stage, — There is at first osteitis with bony swelling, some- 
times slightly sensitive ; somewhat later, in the course of one or 
two vertebrae, a more or less marked gibbosity, — that is to say, a 
projection formed by a spinous process of one or two vertebrae 
This prominence, which makes its appearance in an angular shape, 
is always accompanied and produced by an alteration of the osseous 
tissue of the body of the vertebra. On post-mortem examination, 
we find this tissue more or less red and infiltrated with blood and 
12 
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puB, and tlie cellules of bone distended. The presence of tubercles 
of varying consistence haa also been sometimes^ but quite mrely, 
detected. In all caseSj the bodj of the vertebra or vertebrae affected 
is always less resisting than in the normal condition. The gib- 
bosity, which at the beginning is not very marked, offers an angle 
of greater or less prominence, according to the extent to which the 
vertebrBB are affected, and their want of resistance. The cervicab 
dorsal, and lumbar regions of the vertebral column are attacked by 
this disease, which most frequently, perhapSj involves the inferior 
portion of the dorsal region. 

Second Singe. — The gibbosity may be more or less prominent, on 
account of the advanced condition of softening of the bodies of the 
vertebrag, which are in various stages of deformity. When the 
^caries occupies the anterior portion of the body, the sinking of the 
latter takes place forward, and the gibbosity is then more prominent^ 
if the softening takes place in the whole thickness. There is greater 
heaping up of the vertebrae in the direction of the thickness of the 
bone, and then the vertebral column is diminished in height^ while 
sometimes the lesion is more marked on the sides. The trunk 
then has a lateral inclination either to the right or the left. 

It is also in this second stage that we have detected purulent 
collections, which are only seen on an autopsy, because they are 
not of Bufificient amount to be recogni2ied during life. The pus 
will be seen spreading in the form of a net under the anterior 
vertebral ligament, either in the pharyngeal region or the dorsal or 
lumbar region. The organs in front of these collections are found 
to be but slightly compressed, when these are only of trifling 
amount, but are much more so when the abscesses are developed 
to a point that entirely obstructs and even arrests the functions of 
the pharynx, oesophaguSi bronchial tubes, lungs, stomach, or in- 
testines, according to the region in which we meet with them. 
These collections are sometimes so greatly developed that we find 
them efiused into the chest, the stomach, or the small pelvis, and 
in such cases death frequently comes suddenly. At other times, 
they have become diffused into the iliac fossa, and find an outlet 
from the pelvis by the inguinal riag^ by the sciatic notch, and 
turn around the articulation of the thigh. They are met with in 
the sheath of the psoas and iliacus muscles. 

We have seen these purulent collections perforating the intestine, 
the rectum for example, and this explains the relief experienced, 
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or the cures resulting, from the discharge of pus by the anus. 
We have quite often seen, as have many others also, purulent 
collections which were situated behind the vertebral column, but 
the consequences are much less serious. These may be emptied 
by the efforts of nature or by the "hand of the surgeon. Sometimes 
the pus is absorbed more or less slowly, or discharges through 
openings made spontaneously or by art, and if the patient has 
resisted all this, which may last for years, he then arrives at the 
third stage. 

Third Stage. — This is either a period of aggravation ending in 
death, or of cure. In the former case, the vertebrae are more and 
more destroyed, the portions of the bone swim in purulent col- 
lections of varying extent, and the pus is more or less diffused. 
We sometimes find purulent absorption complicated with tuber- 
cular meningitis or pulmonary phthisis, which puts an end to the 
life of these unfortunate patients. When the disease has a tendency 
towards cure, nature makes prodigious efforts to support the verte- 
bral column, which tends to become more and more flexed. The 
abscesses diminish in extent and finally disappear either without 
being opened or are emptied outwards. Fistulas become gradually 
dried up and close, and the canals are obliterated or reduced to the 
state of fibro-cellular cords. The vertebrae which were affected sink 
down, and become consolidated, passing beyond the neighbouring 
vertebrae, several adhering among . themselves, and anchylosis re- 
sulting. We see portions of vertebrae remaining in a healthy condi- 
tion surrounded by true bony stalactites, which serve as a support 
to the destroyed parts, and finally the vertebral column, which may 
have considerable deformity, regains, by. this wonderful effort of 
nature, sufficient solidity to support the trunk perfectly, but always 
with curvature and often compressing the spinal marrow. 

Causes, — We recognize two sets of causes of this terrible disease, 
the predisposing and the exciting. Under the former we place a 
lymphatic constitution, a scrofulous diathesis — an affection peculiar 
to childhood ; among the latter we class falls,blows on the vertebral 
column, and also masturbation, which may at the same time be both 
cause and effect, for it may happen that those unfortunate children, 
who are for the most part obliged to keep in bed, are led to indulge in 
it only from this cause, and that this vice weakens them and aggra- 
vates the vertebral disease. To produce this affection there must 
be a special predisposition, which is its true cause. A traumatic 
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cause sometimes, but rarely, produces vertebral caries. This at 
least h the result of a large number of observations that we have 
had occasion to study* Wq recognize in the symptoms of this 
disease three stages, as we have already found three in the ana- 
tomical lesions. 

First Stage. — ^This includes sometimes pain at a fixed point in the 
vertebral column; arching more or less marked in the course of one 
or more of the vertebrae, a prominence to which the name gibbosity, 
has been applied, pressure at this point increasing the pain; diffi- 
cnlty in wrtlking ; sometimes the trunk curved forward or backward ; 
lassitude, pricking in the legs, desire to sit down, and not to remain 
in the erect position; and when the disease is seated in the cervical 
region, the necessity of supporting the head by resting the chin 
on the hand, or on the back of a chair, or some other support In 
dorsal or lumbar caries, the limbs become weak or paralyzed, 
the patients are soon brought to a condition in which they cannot 
move much, and even remain voluntarily extended on their back 
com p la i Ding if they are touched or assisted involuntarily. 

Second Stage. — All the symptoms become increased in intensity ; 
and sensibility is greater over the gibbosity, which becomes more 
prominent on account of the softening* Sympathetic abscesses 
become developed and make themselves prominent in the pha- 
ryngeal, inguinal, gluteal, or femoral regions, or in any region 
whatsoever of the posterior part of the trunk. We have, for 
instance, treated a patient with an enormous collection of pus in the 
lumbar region, which could be returned into the abdomen like a 
hernia through the interval above the iliac crest, limited by the 
edges of the great oblique muscle of the abdomen, and the great 
dorsal muscle. The sheaths of the nerves emanating from the spinal 
marrow serve as conductors for the pus, which may be seen diffus- 
ing itself in the aponeurotic sheaths of the various muscles of the 
trunk. The various functions may be interfered with or abolished* 
Abscesses of the cervical region affect the speech and deglutition, 
and paraplegia and paralysis of movement and sensation, or both, 
are produced as the result of compression of the spinal cord or of 
the nervous cords emanating from it. The simultaneous loss of 
both these functions is especially observed when the pus makes 
its way into the spinai canal. 

Third Stage, — It is at this time that the opening of internal 
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abscesses takes place into the cavities of the thorax and abdomen, 
terrible accidents in both cases. If they open into the thorax* 
sometimes death occurs rapidly from asphyxia caused by compres- 
sion of the organs of the chest. When the abscess pours into the 
pelvis, it sometimes produces a swelling in the groin, and may open 
spontaneously by passing under the peritoneum. It is likewise in 
this third stage that hectic fever, diarrhoea, marasmus, and finally 
death occur. At this period of the disease, however, caries does 
not attack the vertebrae only, but also the various pieces of the 
skbleton, and all parts of the economy appear to yield to the 
destructive effort; or, what may be properly called an ulcerous 
diathesis. Nevertheless the termination of the disease is not 
always a fatal one, for we are sometimes fortunate enough to find the 
caries arrested, having been checked by skilful hygienic treatment 
or rational medication, or even when abandoned to the efforts of 
nature. Fistulous canals are established as a sequence of openings 
made spontaneously, or by the hand of the surgeon. It may 
happen that these become dried up or obstructed, and a cure takes 
place, but always with more or less deformity, and very slowly. 
There are pain and stiffness in movement, and a gibbosity of greater 
or less magnitude, which in time becomes solid. 

Considered in regard to its duration, vertebral caries is an affec- 
tion which requires eighteen patients out of twenty to be confined 
to their beds for yfears at a time. Sometimes we are more fortu- 
nate when the disease is treated with intelligence from the com- 
mencement, or is less intense. We then may find the constitutional 
manifestations disappear in a few months, but this is uncommon, 
and more frequently the cure is delayed. Under all circumstances, 
we must, to obtain a cure, perseveringly insist on the methods of 
treatment we adopt. When a fatal termination is about to take 
place, fever, diarrhoea, infiltration of the limbs, and serous effusions 
occur; in a word, the symptoms of a complete cachexy, and the 
patient dies from exhaustion and marasmus. 

Diagnosis. — It is important not to confound vertebral caries with 
other affections having some of its characters. At the commence- 
ment of the disease there is some impediment in the walk, with 
stiffness and even pain in the movements, which are likewise met 
with in lumbago; but, in this latter affection, the pain is violent and 
acute, often accompanied by fever, which is of short duration. 
This rarely occurs in vertebral caries, which is attended with very 
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little fever at first. Besides, if any promioence exists at any poiat 
of tlie vertebral column, painful on pressure, the question is 
settled. 

We muat not confound vertebral caries with ricketSj in which 
the curvaturea of the bones are produced slowly without giviog 
rise to sharp angles or severe pain ; in fact, we have here no sabsi- 
dence or bearing down of the bodies of the vertebras, but rather 
softening of all the spinal columD, accompanied with incurvation 
and not shortening. Most frequently the projection, met with in 
those suffering from rickets ia rounded, but we must not depend 
absolutely on this as the characteristic, for it is not constant, and 
may likewise be met with in caries of the vertebrae. We have 
ourselves seen several illustrations of this. The diaguosis of rickets 
is mainly established from a general view of the temperament and 
constitution of the patient. The keel-ahapcd thorax, swollen ab- 
domen, the nodes on the wrists and ankles, the shape of the head, 
and the pathognomonic curvature of the bones will be symptoms 
more than sufficient to prevent all error in the diagnosis. Ilickets 
lasually precludes acrofala^ which is the most frequent cause of 
Pott's disease, yet one disease may be complicated with the other. 
Another differential symptom is found in the fact, that in caries 
there is increase of the volume of the bones and more or less acute 
pain on pressure, a condition not met with iu rachitis. If with all 
the symptoms of caries should be combined sympathetic abscess, 
there is no further room for doubt. 

Certain affections of the pelvis, such as sacro-iliac arthritis, may 
be mistaken for caries, but careful itivestigation will prevent all 
error, whether we exert pressure on the painful part or move the 
pelvis on the sacro-iliac articulation. The pain here would be more 
lateral^ and less in the middle line, than in caries of the vertebrae. 

Complications. — This disease may be complicated with all the 
syrnptoms pf scrofula, of pulmonary and cerebral tuberculosis, and 
of nearly all the acute affections. Congestive abscesses, becoming 
diffused to a distance, produce considerable separations of parts. 
These abscesses may open spontaneously, and the patient be some- 
times cured, and we have seen cures result even in rebellious cases. 
Another terrible com plication is the purulent infection which occurs 
after the opening of the abscess ; whether the latter be spontaneous 
or produced by artificial means, in either case it is mortal. 

Prognosis.-^EYeiy thing in this disease conspires against the un- 
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fortunate patient and the medical attendant. The structure of the 
vertebrsB singularly favours the origin and development of caries, 
and its deep situation causes the disease to pass a long time unde- 
tected, and there is no possibility of attacking it directly. The prog- 
nosis then is always serious. Everything else being otherwise equal, 
the prognosis will be more favourable, if the diseasie is accidental 
and traumatic, and if the treatment is commenced at the beginning. 
In every instance, a greater or less amount of deformity will 
remain, which will occur very slowly in the maj6rity of the cases 
cured. A considerable amount of gibbosity will often result, which 
does not yield to any treatment ; we have rather to treat it as a 
bony consolidation which the healing powers of nature have pro- 
duced and which we have to let alone. When fistulas are estab- 
lished, much time is usually required to close them up. 

Treatment. — The treatment of Pott's disease presents three prin- 
cipal indications: 1. To modify the general constitutional disposition 
in virtue of which the caries is developed; 2, to combat the inflam- 
matory action of the bones and neighbouring parts; and 3, to prevent 
the disorders which may result from the movements which are made 
in the vicinity of the affected part of the spine. We come then to 
the therapeutics of abscess. 

1. To fulfil the first iiidication, we must have recourse chiefly to 
a strengthening regimen. The patient must be placed in the most 
favourable hygienic condition.^ Bitter pharmaceutical preparations, 
such as gentian, hops, juglans regia, chalybeates, and certain medi- 
cines whose antiscrofulous properties are generally recognized, such 
as iodine, iodide of potassium, cod-liver oil, and the preparations of 
phosphate of iron, may be administered in different forms. As 
may be readily perceived, the internal treatment will be the same 
as that for scrofula. 

2. With the view of combating inflammation, especially if the 
caries results from external violence, we may employ wet cups or 
leeches, but with great prudence, for generally those in whom the 
disease declares itself, even under the influence of external causes, 
are of a lymphatic or scrofulous temperament. We prefer to blood- 
letting the mercurial frictions of Dr. Serres, of U"z5s, irritating 
frictions, flying blisters, raoxas, and chiefly the actual or potential 
cautery, under the form of points. Experience on this subject has 
taught us that burns from the actual cautery cicatrize much more 
promptly than cauterization produced by caustics ; but as we con- 
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sider the indication to fulfil is to exert as frequently as possible a 
revulsion on the skin, cauterization hy the iron h to be preferred. 
As we experience less repugnance on the part of patients and 
their parents to the application of caustics than to that of the hot 
iron, we frequently use the Vienna paste, and we hasten the separa- 
tion of the alougha by dressings with the ongueiit da la mlre^ or some 
digestive ointment. "We carefully introduce issue peas in the wound 
which results from it, as advised by certain physicians, so that we 
have a prompt cicatrization, and only flying eanteries, which we 
can renew a very large number of times. We may add that these 
applications of caustics have never produced, in our bands, any 
accidents or erysipelas. 

The disease often progresses in spite of these applications. Our 
colleague, M. Bouvier, rejects them in all cases, and contents him- 
self with dry cupping and applications of tincture of iodine, but 
we consider these agents as very weak for a disease of so grave a 
character. We only omit cauterization when the paralysis has 
ceased or diminished, or when pressure^ exerted quite forcibly over 
the prominent spinous processes, does not develop paiu» We may 
atil!, as a matter of prudence, only omit them gradually. We thus 
adopt the views of Pott, since we do not reject the cautery in all 
cases. Nevertheless, in many cases of slight intensity, we abstain 
from its use. 

3. We must, as much as possible, prevent movements in the 
affected parfc» and support the vertebral column, not straighten it. 
After what we have said of the formation of the gibbosity, it is 
evident that we must treat it with great moderation. We must 
endeavour to give regularity to the spine, or sustain it by apparatus 
that has. no other effect than rendering immovable the two seg- 
ments of the column. These segments, on account of the destruc- 
tion of the ligaments that unite them, have a tendency to exert 
dangerous frictioo on each other. These in fact produce pain and 
induce in the deep parts an inflammatory condition, the least incon- 
venience of which would be to interpose an obstacle to consoli- 
dation. Besides, they may compress the spinal cord, which is 
frequently already compressed by the suppuration which has beea 
diffused into the vertebral canal. 

Let us here inquire into the value of the mechanical means 
employed, which may be reduced to three: mechanical beds, cor- 
sets, and crutches. 
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We at once dismiss from consideration the use of the bed referred 
to, for it is in fact, not a question of straightening, but of support- 
ing. If then we make the patient lie down, let it be on an ordinary 
bed, taking care always that the mattress, made of hair, fern, or sea- 
weed, presents a certain amount of resistance. A soft bed would 
be objectionable and injurious. We will be able to see, from the 
region affected, what are the parts to be supported in a straight 
position. If in the cervical region, the head must be supported 
either on a hair pillow, or, better still, by means of mechanical col- 
lars, which rest on the shoulders and support the head by ascending 
over the lateral portions of the base of the skull and the lower jaw. 
This method is followed, when we wish to make the patient get up. 
If the caries exists in the dorsal region, we should cause the patient 
to lie on his back or on his abdomen, but not in a curved position, 
for soon the straightening would present great inconveniences, or 
would be impossible. A cure might be effected, perhaps even 
would occur more rapidly, but one of the most frightful deformities 
would remain. Eickets may be sometimes straightened by the 
mechanical beds, which are generally prescribed in caries. 

Mechanical corsets succeed at a certain stage of the affection. 
They have this certain advantage, that they support, by means of 
uprights, which pass under each of the axillas, the upper part of 
the unaffected body, which would otherwise weigh upon the lower, 
crushing it, and would augment the disorders already produced 
by the caries. They may arrest the gibbosity in its formation, 
and are useful at the commencement. These corsets, in order to 
be properly made, should fit the hips perfectly by a resisting belt, 
from each side of which proceed two guards movable by means of 
a screw, in such a manner as to follow the patient's growth in his 
successive evolutions. These two guards have the same effect as 
crutches in supporting the shoulders. The corset has some real 
advantages both as a medium of protection and support, and the 
patient should wear it for a long time, and even after a cure, which 
may be more apparent than real, and be followed by a relapse, if 
the support of the vertebral column be neglected. 

Bonnet, of Lyons, devised two forms of apparatus, which satis- 
factorily fulfil the indications desired. One of these is designed 
for patients who are confined to bed, the other to those who are on 
their feet and walking about. The first consists of a kind of 
breast-piece in metallic wire, modelled upon the gibbosity, and 
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padded on its concave face to prevent all painfnl contact The 
second is composed of two springs united in front of the pelvis and 
terminated by emtcliea which rest on the external and upper por- 
tions of the chesty while a belt placed above the pelvis serves to 
support the lower part of these crutchea. This apparatus is par- 
ticularly useful when the patients commenoe to go about. 

After what haa just been sakl, we may easily conceive how use- 
ful crutches are. If there be complete or incomplete paralysis, the 
weight of the pelvis and lower extremities will exert a salutary 
traction, when the shoulders will be supported by the upper por- 
tion of the crutches. An immense advantage for the patient, in a 
hygienic point of view, is the power to walk by meaos of these 
forms of apparatus just as soon as there is a probability of 
cure. But especially must we never lose sight of the fact that no 
mechanical method can be followed by completely satisfactory 
results independent of internal treatment aided by a healthy atmos- 
phere and good food. We therefore combine with these mechanical 
appliances permission to our patients to li^ back in a small, gentle 
carriage, and be drawn through a garden, and over an even soil, 
which causes no shock to the child. 

As for sympathetic abscesses dependent on caries of the Yertebrae, 
they deserve a special mention, on account of the regions they 
occupy and the difficulty often experienced in reaching them. 
Sometimes they are even inaccessible to cutting instruments, and 
they can only be subjected to general treatment; an example of 
which may be found in abscesses of the anterior dorsal region » 
Collections of pus in the cervical and lumbar regions are more 
easily reached. 

Abscesses of the cervical region, by the obstruction they occasion 
to the functions of deglutition and phonation, are promptly recog- 
nized, and their fluctuation may be detected by the finger carried 
into the pharynx; and the pus may be evacuated by the bistoury 
or the pharyngotome, an instrament which we have for soma time 
found exceedingly useful. It may be objected to this method that 
it allows the air to enter into the purulent focus, causing putrefac- 
tions of the pufl, and sometimes parnlent absorption; but we have 
never yet met with accidents from evacuation of the pus, which is 
driven out by the energetic and simultaneous contraction of the 
muscles of the pharyngeal region. In the lumbar and gluteal 
regions, the pus produces a promiuetice over the iliac crest, or else 
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it empties through the sciatic notches as far as possible in the deep 
or superficial . regions of the thigh, or in the sheath of the psoas 
and iliacus muscles. 

Under all circumstances, the pus often remains stationary, and 
then if the abscesses only give rise to a small amount of inconve- 
nience, we must leave them untouched and confide mainly in gene- 
ral treatment and repose. But when they have acquired a large 
volume or become red and painful, we must decide to open them, 
and this will only be accomplished by successive subcutaneous 
punctures by means of the flat trocar and syringe of M. Gu^rin. 
A piece of adhesive plaster is then applied on the puncture, and 
methodical compression exerted on the sac with bandages and com- 
presses. In spite of these precautions, the pus re-forms with con- 
siderable rapidity, and at the end of a few days or weeks we are 
obliged to recommence the operation, taking care, all this time, to 
continue the general treatment. When the pus collects afresh, 
we have derived benefit from using injections of tincture of iodine 
diluted with water one-third or a half, following the example of Dr. 
Bonnet. These injections are reapplied several times, at an interval 
of eight days, allowing the fluid to remain only a few minutes. 

Fistulous tracts are sometimes established in place of the open- 
ings, and the pus flows from them little by little, in a continuous 
or intermittent manner. It is thus that nature often proceeds to 
accomplish a cure. When the fistulas remain, they may still be 
successfully injected with tincture of iodine diluted with water. 
Flaubert, of Rouen, and after him, Lisfranc, advised that over the 
abscess incisions should be made, an inch or more in length, not 
fearing the contact of air, the introduction of which, according to 
these surgeons, facilitates the adhesion of the walls by producing a 
slight inflammation. We have tried this method, but not with suc- 
cessful results. We had to deplore the death of a patient from 
purulent infection, the result of violent inflammation of the sac of 
the abscess. 

There is still another method of opening the abscess. We refer 
to caustics ; but when the slough falls oQ\ the air may penetrate the 
sac and produce serious accidents. We have considered it our 
duty, therefore, to abandon this class of remedies, and have given 
our preference to the trocar, even making several successive punc- 
tures, and, if necessary, resorting to iodine injections. 

It is certain that, by means of all the local methods we have 
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referred to, we have cured some of our patients, but we have also 
frequently seen the disease progress and death result. Under the in- 
fluence of general medication only^ patients have recovered ; so that 
■we mast not neglect a continuance for a very long time of iodides, 
cbalybeates, cinchonaj and all the bitter tonics; and even at the 
termination of the disease, when it advances towards a cure, it 
is often beneficial to prescribe sea-bathing and sulphurous baths, 
even several years in succession , at suitable periods. In all cases, 
these cures are effected only after a great length of time, and nearly 
always, also, with more or less marked deformity. 




CHAPTBE XXYI 



COS'GENITAL IMPEEFOBATION OF THE ANUS AND INTESTINES. 

We sometimes meet with new-born children that come into the 
world with a malformation, in the shape of an imperforate anus. 
It sometimes exists alone, hut is often accompanied with an imper- 
forate condition of the intestines. Without entering fully into all 
the details of this important subject, we shall speak only of what 
we have observed and done for it, as well as what oar experience 
induces us to do at present. 

1, Anal Imperforatmi ; Complete Atresia. — Children born with an 
imperforate anus or anal atresia are in such a condition that they can- 
not relieve themselves of the meconium. They are like those who 
are attacked with strangulated hernia, having the abdomen distended 
with gas, vomiting at first everything they drink^ the meconium 
next ascending into the stomach and being voided by the mouth, 
and death occurring in two, three, or four days, unless they are 
speedily relieved. There are several varieties of tbia form of im- 
perforatLon, Sometimes we have found no vestige of an anus; at 
other times the anus has been well -formed externally, and in the 
midst of its radiating folds a diaphragm exists contiguous to the 
intestine^ which terminates in a cuhde-aac, so that the rectal pouch 
is formed even with the sphincter ani; in other instances, we 
have found a properly shaped anus which would admit the end of 
the little finger, but presenting a cul-de-sac, in which it cannot 
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penetrate further than a half or three-quarters of an inch, and 
there terminates the rectal pouch, which is separated by a partition 
of the cul-de-sac already referred to. 

In these cases of simple anal imperforation, it is sufficient, afler 
having emptied the bladder, to make a puncture directing it on 
the side of the sacrum, to avoid wounding the vagina or the 
bladder, and we thus sometimes very readily reach the bowel. To 
perform this operation with safety, it is better not to operate im- 
mediately after birth, but wait until the meconium descends and 
dilates the lower part of the intestine. For this purpose we have de- 
vised a small, curved, grooved trocar, and making the puncture in the 
normal direction of the rectum, we withdraw the stylet. If nothing 
escapes through the oanula, we should confine ourselves to this 
explorative puncture, but if the meconium presents itself, as it 
does in simple cases, it is proper that the canula should be replaced 
by a gum-elastic tube. The canula is not made with a flange, but in 
its place is the interior thread of a screw, which enables us to adapt 
to it a metallic stem, which gives it additional length and readily 
retains it without allowing it to escape. We may then conduct on 
the groove of the tube a bistoury, and divide the contraction to 
the right and left. It is easy to introduce a gum-elastic tube on 
the stem, and to push this tube into the bowel. If we desire 
to bring down the bowel with a blunt hook, or with grasping 
forceps, or with the dilator devised by M. Bonnafont for the pre- 
puce, we may dissect the periphery of the extremity of the intes- 
tine, and secure the freshened edges of the bowel on a level with 
the anus, by means of several stitches. 

In cases in which we do not bring down the lower end of the 
bowel, nor attach it as just described, it will be very important 
to retain in the anus either a glim-elastic canula, or a piece of 
charpie, to keep the opening dilated, for it tends in the majority of 
cases always to become contracted. I have seen children in whom 
this form of anus performed its functions well without any tendency 
to become contracted, provided a dilating substance was used for 
several months, either a canula or the charpie. If, at the end of 
fleveral days, we do not wish the canula to remain in the rectum, 
we must at least introduce it every day and let it remain a quarter 
or half an hour, and do this for several months. As the result of 
this operation, the sphincter ani sometimes regains its strength, little 
by little, and the children retain their feces. Sometimes, however, 
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tbey are obliged to wear a tampon constantly for this purpose; and 
yet this infirmity^ which frequently persists, is less disagreeable 
than that resulting from artificial anna established in other regions, 

2. Licomplek Zmper/oration ; Fistidaus Atresia in an Ahnonnal 
Situation, — When the anus does not exist m the normal region, it 
may happen that the rectum will open at other points, which will 
be seen on esaniining the child. Authors have cited many anoma- 
lies of this kind, and io our own experience we have seen quite a 
large number. For example, we have observed several cases in 
which the rectum opened through the permeumj the scrotum, or 
the vulva, by a very narrow passage, the urethra, the bladder, or 
the vagina; and in the latter case the child may live, though we 
must always endeavour to re-establish the anus in the perineum. 

3. Imperforaiion with Loss of Substance of ike Rectum. — The 
rectum has been found to be to a greater or less estent wanting. 
The lower extremity of this bowel is then seen to be replaced 
by a fibrous ligament, which ascends to a varying height, and 
descends to the point at which the anus should be. The rectal 
pouch is sometimes in the pelvis towards the neighbouring part of 
the lower end of the sacrum, at other times ascending as far as 
the base of the sacrum, and even getting into the left iliac fos.sa. 
It finally may happen that the rectum is wholly absent, and that 
the intestinal canal terminates in the sigmoid flexure of the colon. 
The large intestine has also been found to be deficient. In one case 
we saw a new-born child that was unable to evacuate its bowels, 
though the anus was properly formed, and the finger could be 
introduced into it; the large intestine existed, but was so narrow 
that in its whole extent it would scarcely allow, from the anus to 
the csecum^ a catheter as large as a goose-quill to be admitted. It 
presented, in the place of junction of the Ci^ocum and colon, a dia- 
phragm^ which retained the feces in this portion of the intestine, the 
rest of the canal being in a normal condition, the ileo-c^ecal valve 
and the whole of the small intestine having undergone no chunge. 

Among other curious cases, we saw a foetus with an intestinal 
tube extremely narrow in its whole extent, from the anus to the 
jejunum; it was reduced to the size of a crow-quill, and presented 
at very close distances, say about an inch and a half to two inches, 
diaphragms, which retained the meconium. This little patient 
vomited continually, and lived about three days. In these last 
easeSp surgery is totally powerless, but when the large intestine stops 
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in the left iliac fossa, which we generally hope to find, and when 
attempts have been made to establish an anus in the perineal region, 
the surgeon in his efforts to preserve the life of his patient has two 
kinds of operation to resort to, especially if the parents demand 
direct operative interference. But they must be told in advance 
that these operations are very uncertain, and are very often followed 
by inflammations which carry off* the little sufferers ; and that if they 
succeed, the poor children may remain with an infirmity which 
is frequently the torment of their lives. 

It is then very important to arrive at a correct diagnosis of these 
various forms of malformation of the intestine. Unfortunately it 
is very difficult at the outset to recognize the particular kind we 
have to treat. In nearly all cases, percussion of the abdomen gives 
a sonorous sound, and if there should be dulness, announcing the 
presence of fecal matters in the intestine, this fact gives iis very 
little assistance in making, a diagnosis. We may nevertheless dis- 
cover that; the lower extremity of the rectum is near the imperfect 
anus, and if we feel fluctuation in the perineum, either before or 
after making an incision, we may easily detect the communication 
with the bladder and the vagina ; but, in other cases, the diagnosis 
is impossible. 

It will therefore be necessary to use prudence in endeavouring 
to establish the anus in its normal situation, by the procedure above 
referred to ; or, better still, by at first slowly making a transverse 
incision, carrying it towards the coccyx to avoid the bladder, 
vagina, etc. It will be well, so as to guide himself in this dissec- 
tion,^if the operator previously makes the puncture with the trocar 
we devised, introducing through the opening made in the intestine 
a blunt hook, putting a metallic curved bougie in the bladder 
in small boys, in the vagina in little girls, to remove them from 
reach of the bistoury, and then carefully dissect around the portion 
of intestine that may present itself. This should be opened and 
secured, as we have already described, to the wound. In any event, 
if we do not reach the rectum, we must resort to one of two opera- 
tions, which have for their object the going in search of the colon, 
bringing it to the external surface of the abdomen, and establishing 
an artificial anus, either in one of the iliac fossae, or in the lumbar 
region. The first is known under the name of Littre*8 operation, 
the other as Callisen's. The latter was actively resorted to by 
Amussat 
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The operation of LiUre consists in making an incision of six or 
eiglit inches, above the left or right inguinal ring. Though the colon 
is sometimes found on tke right side, it ia most generally so on the 
left. The incision being made into the skin, fascia, and muscles of 
the abdomen J we come to the peritoneum, which should be divided 
on the grooved director. Generally at thia situation we find the 
sigmoid flexure of the colon, which is divided longitudinally to the 
extent of an inch to an inch and a half, and we then securej by 
means of stitches, the edges of the wound in the intestine fco the 
fresh edges of the wound in the skin. The meconium escapes, the 
abdomen, which was tense, sinks^ and the patient is relieved, a 
catheter is secured in the wound, and if inflammatory symptoma do 
not arise, the child may be cured. Such resnlta have followed, but 
in the dozen or more operations we have performed, our patients 
died of peritonitis two or three days afterwards, with or without 
the discharge of fecal matters. 

The operation of Callism^ perfected by Amussat, is performed in 
the left lumbar region, without dividing the peritoneum. A trans- 
verse incision is made in the soft parts, in the middle of the space 
Vhich separates the last false rib from, the iliac crest of the left side, 
BO that the middle portion is outside of the sacro-Iumbalis and dor- 
salis longus mass. In this direction we meet the deseecding colon, 
which we incise at its back part, where it is not covered by peri- 
toneum, and we secure the edges of the wound in the bowel to the 
incision in the skin by four stitches, as we have previously stated. 
We must not forget that in the new-born the kidney, which should 
be our guide in the operation, passes considerably beyond the ex- 
ternal border of the quadratus luoiborum muscle, and even descends 
into the iliac fossa* We next come to the posterior surface 
and external border of the kidney, covered by the colon, which lies 
alongside of it, or passes in front of it. In the adult, we only meet 
with the inferior extremity of this organ, which we find surrounded 
with its covering of fat. 

From what has now been said of the operations of Callisen and 
Littre, we may discover that the execution of the former is more 
diflScult than that of the latter, but there is greater probability of 
peritonitis in Littre^s operation, for the serous membrane is twice 
divided, and in that of Callisen this is avoided entirely. Neverthe- 
less, several successful cases have been published by Littre's method^ 
and Bobert, in his report to the Academy, gave an extract with 
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favorable results from them. M. Eochard, of La Eochelle, showed 
us a preparation from a patient operated on by himself according 
to Littre's plan, who lived five years, and died of diphtheritic in- 
flammation of the throat. The ends of the divided intestine, which 
was the sigmoid flexure of the colon, were perfectly adherent to 
the parietes of the divided abdomen. M. Goyrand, of Aix, who ad- 
vocated this operation, has also reported favourable results with it, 
while Amussat has, on the other hand, credited success to that of 
Callisen. 

If we consplt the small number of patients who have been cured 
by either of these operations, they nearjy always express regret 
that they ever survived it, for nothing is as annoying as the dis- 
gusting infirmity of which they are the victims. And yet some 
have been cured, and the authorities on this subject have cited ex- 
amples of those who have lived fourteen, twenty-two, forty, and 
even forty -three years. (See article by M. Girald^s, Malformation 
de VAnus^ in the Nouveau JDictionnaire.) 

After these two operations, even immediately, or some time 
afterwards, if the patient does well, we should be disposed to 
attempt to re-establish the anus in its normal situation, adopting 
the method of M. Demarquay. A silver conductor of the size 
of a female catheter may be introduced into the lower end of the 
intestine as far as the point corresponding tp the anus; and by 
means of this conductor a needle armed with a thread may be 
pushed through the partition of the cul-de-sac of the intestine, 
which should be pierced at the natural situation of the anus. This 
thread should carry with it a small metallic ball, which, by exert- 
ing pressure on the point corresponding to the anus, will cause 
the adhesion of the intestine. At the end of some time it will 
serve as a guide to make an incision which would thus penetrate 
the rectum. This opening should then be subsequently dilated, 
and the anus in the iliac region afterwards closed, as soon as we are 
perfectly satisfied of the passage of fecal matters through the peri- 
neal anus. 
13 
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TBAUMATIC LUSATION OF THE FEMUR, 



Makt practitioners are almost ignorant of the fact that trail- 
matio luxation of the femur occurs in childrea. This leaion is bo 
uncornmoD, that those who ha^e had occasion to observe it may be 
considered specially favoured. This ia not because no one has 
written upon the subject; the majority of standard authorities are, 
it is true, silent upon it, but Hippocrates has much more care- 
fully discussed it thau any of his successors. He distinguishes in 
children three kinds of luxations of the femur, those which are 
congenital, the result of accident, and of disease, and he gives, in 
regard to the last, a summary description, in which we at once 
recognize coxalgia. {Trad, de Liiire^ tome iv. p. 243,) 

Hippocrates appears to have observed in children four varieties 
in the seat of luxations of the femnr^ and as in his day the means 
of reduction were as yet but little known, he compares in these four 
varieties the consequencea of unreduced luxation in children and 
adults, and considers that generally they are more serious in the 
former than in the latter. We find in his work the cause of this 
diflerence in the prognosis in the old and the young; it is because 
the thigh-bone does not follow the progress of growth, and remains 
shorter than that of the sound side (op. cit, p. 235). Not only does 
the luxated femur not attain its length, but the inferior extremity 
is affected thraughuut, becoming atrophied and emaciated much 
more than in other dislocations, on account of the absolute want of 
exercise. (Op. cit,, p, 253.) On this subject, the divine old man 
made this admirable reflection; "In a word^ all parts of the 
body which were made for active use, if moderately used and 
exercised at the labour to which each has been habituated, become 
healthy, increase in bulk, and bear their age well; but when not 
used, and when left without exercise, they become diseased, their 
growth is arrested, and they become old before their time.'' After 
having thus laid the rational foundation of gymnastics, he could 
not fail to make it useful ; so he urges several times the good 
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effects from it, which particularly attend children suflfering from 
unreduced luxations of the thigh. 

After Hippocrates, no author appears to have treated of the 
subject now occupying our attention. Here and there we find a 
very few scattered facts, and to gather fresh details, we must trans- 
port ourselves from the most ancient work to one of the most modern, 
from that which was at the foundation of the science to that which 
has given the best rSsumi of it. Thanks to the progress of sur- 
gical practice, M. Malgaigne has scarcely been able to study the 
results of unreduced luxation. Hippocrates, however, left him 
nothing in this connection to discover ; but the erudition of the 
learned professor would lead him to recognize some cases, and 
the use that he knows how to make of statistics would reveal to 
him the relative frequency of the lesion in adults and children. 
In his Traiti des Luxations, these predictions are confirmed, for we 
find mentioned in it the fact of the reduction of a traumatic luxa- 
tion of the femur by Lisfranc, in a little girl of eighteen months ; 
also cited in it the case of a little patient twelve years of age, of 
Saint- Andr^, in whom a simple fall produced a sciatic luxation ; 
the history of another of the same age observed by Paletta, re- 
ferred to here as a luxation of the femur with rotation of the limb 
outwards, but the seat of the luxated head of the bone was not 
sought for; and finally, a boy of fourteen years, the subject of an in- 
complete luxation above the cotyloid cavity, and another, of sixteen 
years, with a luxation below that cavity. Nevertheless, the statis- 
tical labours of M. Malgaigne prove that traumatic dislocation of 
the femur is extremely uncommon in children, since, in a summary 
of fifty-one cases made by this professor, in only a single ca^e was 
the patient under fifteen years of age. 

In our own experience, we had met with but a single example 
of this lesion, when, by one of those coincidences with which patho- 
logy is not sparing, two children who were suffering with it came 
under my treatment at the hospital at only a week's interval. On 
account of their exceptional character, so far as the question of age 
was concerned, these two cases deserve to be reported. It may be 
interesting also to compare them with one another, and to see how 
the descriptions agree with those given for the same affection in 
the adult. 

Gase L — Alphonse D., thirteen years old, entered the H6pital des 
Enfants, Nov. 1st, 1860, for a traumatic lesion of the left thigh. 
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He stated tliat at night, at tlie time of leaving the theatre, having 
laid himself down on a bench, he was picked up by the police and 
coDveyed to prison. While seated there, he perceived that the 
beds, which in these premises are placed one above the other like 
bookshelves, were about to fall over. He immediately pat the left 
knee on the ground, and curved his back to protect his head. He 
received the shock on his back, and as the left ft^mur sustained the 
weight of his body, the luxation was apparently produced by a 
forced movement of flexion of the trunk on the thigh. 

Examined on the 15tb, at the morning visitj he was lying on his 
back, the left thigh slightly flexed on the pelvis, the leg semi-flexed 
on the thigh, the entire limb adducted and rotated in wards, the 
thigh and the leg resting on their inner surface, the foot on the 
corresponding border. The hip was very large, and the hand at 
once felt the superficial projection formed by the head of the femur, 
while, on the contrary, there was difHculty in finding the depression 
of the fold of the groin. The limb appeared to be slightly dimiD- 
ished in length, All spontaneous movement was impossible. 
That of flexion was produced without pain, but it was impossible to 
abduct and rotate it outwards. 

The patieut being put under the influence of chloroform, the 
method of Despr^z rapidly produced reduction with the character- 
istic sound. The following day, the chUd moved his leg in the bed. 
On the 22d, seven days after the reduction, he got up, and made 
the tour of his bed supported, but could go no farther. On lying 
down, he still experienced pain^when his limb was subjected to 
movements of abduction and rotation outwards, On the 25tb, he 
took a few steps unsupported; the next day he walked rapidly, 
but was still a little lame; on th^ ^d of December^ he walked very 
well, and only experienced a slight soreness in stooping to tie 
bis shoes ; on the 7th, he left the hospital. 

Case II. — On the evening of November 22d, was brought to the 
Hopital des Enfauts, young Victor Marie B,, twelve years of age, 
strong and of good constitution. It was stated that an hour before, 
this child, employed in a tobacco maoufuetory, was drawn by the 
end of his scarf towards a wheel, which was turning horizontally, 
when a workman^ to save him, caught him by the leg and drew 
him in an opposite direction, He succeeded, but also produced a 
dislocation of the right femur. The movement thus impressed 
on the limb seemed to be one of abduction and rotation inwards* 
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The next day, the child was lying on his back, the right lower 
extremity slightly flexed and abducted, resting in its whole ex- 
tent on its inner surface, with a slight curvature of the pelvis, as 
in coxalgia. The gluteal region was prominent, and, at its external 
part, the head of the femur was very readily felt rolling under the 
fingers, when the limb was subjected to movement. The great tro- 
chanter appeared to have preserved its normal height; an interval 
of about four inches separated it from the anterior and superior 
iliac spine, while on the side unaffected the corresponding interval 
was nearly five inches. From the iliac spine to the extremity of 
the external malleolus, the distance was about twenty -eight inches 
and a half on the affected side, and fifteen inches and a half on the 
sound side. The measurement repeated several times gave like- 
wise very slight variations. The violent pain prevented us from 
determining what movements were provoked, which persisted. In 
addition to this, the child having been very nearly strangled by his 
scarf, still presented, the next day after the accident, a greatly in- 
jected face and ecchymosis of the conjunctiva. 

Chloroform was administered, and the reduction attempted; ex- 
tension was made by two assistants, who drew upon a slip-knot 
made with a napkin, and placed above the malleoli ; counter-exten- 
sion was made by means of a large cloth passed under the right 
side of the perineum, and secured to a bedpost. Another cloth, 
directed transversely, supported the pelvis. After the first trac- 
tion, reduction was obtained. The next day, the child performed, 
in his bed, all the movements of the thigh, except those of adduc- 
tion and flexion, on account of the pain they produced. He could, 
however, sit down. 

On the 28th, all the movements of the thigh were possible, in 
his bed; on the 3d of December, he was allowed to get up a mo- 
ment, and walked without limping; on the 5th, he arose and walked 
without difficulty; and, on the 9th, he left the hospital completely 
cured. 

In a comparison of the two cases, we find a striking resemblance. 
The lesion was produced in two patients of the same age, both 
healthy and with good constitutions, who had reached that period 
of childhood which borders on adolescence. The mechanism differed, 
it is true; in one, the cause was a forced flexion of the trunk dn the 
thigh; in the other, probably a violent movement of adduction and 
rotation inwards; but the symptoms were identical, even to the 
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position of the limb, the deforniitj ia the gluteal region, the pro- 
mioence of the head of the femur, and the impossibility of the 
movemetita of abd action and rotation outwards. Hedoction was 
equally prompt and easy, although obtained by different methods. 
The results were also happy, and the cure so rapid that in less than 
fifteen days both little patients could walk without difBculty in the 
ward. Considering especially the identity of the aymptorns, these 
two lusatioDS evidently belong to the same variety. 

But what is this variety? The problem is easy, if we eontent 
ourselves with the standard opinion of the day. This luxation, 
MM, Malgaigne and Vidal denominate the iliaCt and M. NiSlaton 
the iiioischialiCi but the name given by Hippocrates, luxation out- 
wards, is better, and is thus described: — 

'*When the head of tlie femur is dislocated outwards, the limb 
JO these cases^ when compared with the other, appears shortened. 
Inwardly, the thigh about the perineum appears more hollow and 
flabby, but externally the buttock is more rounded, because the 
head of the thigh has slipped outwards, but the nates appear to be 
raised up, owing to the flesh there having yielded to the head of 
the tbigh'bone. The extremity of the thigh-bone at the knee ap- 
pears to be turned inwards, and the leg and foot in like manner." 

But, in the iliac variety, Sir Astley Cooper recognized two sub- 
varieties, the iliac, properly so called, and the sciatic, distinguished 
from each other by the symptoms they presented, and by a very 
decided difference in the reduction, easy for the former, often very 
difficult for the latter. This distinctioii has not been recognized by 
the TDEijority of modern surgeons, Nevertheless, in a recent work. 
Dr. Chapplaioj of Marseilles, has, with some ability, come to the 
defence of the sciatic luxation of Sir Astley Cooper, and if our two 
cases are compared with the one he has published, we will be led to 
admit two sub-varieties — one superficial or iliac, the other deep or 
sciatic. In fact, in both our patients, the foot of the side affected rested 
on its inner border, and followed the movements of rotation of the 
limb. In that of Dr, Chapplain, the foot rested on the heel, and did 
not follow the thigh in its movement of rotation. In the one Gase^ 
the great trochanter did not appear to be sensibly depressed; in the 
other, it visibly descended. In one it was a little closer to the an- 
terior and superior iliac spine, in the other it was more remote. 
The head of the femur, the position of which was wholly superficial, 
and its movements perfectly appreciable in our two patients, was 
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much deeper and could not be clearly distinguished by the Mar- 
seilles surgeon. 

A difference of much greater importance was the following: the 
ordinary procedure of traction and counter-extension, and that of 
M. Despr^s, gave an immediate result in our two cases, but Dr. Chap- 
plain employed them without success, though he attempted the 
former according to all the rules laid down by Sir Astley Cooper, 
and the latter at two different times. It was by a method founded 
on the study of the cadaver that he accomplished reduction. 
Having decided that he had to overcome two obstacles — on the 
one hand the position of the head behind the posterior border of 
the cotyloid cavity, on the other hand the resistance of the pyra- 
midalis and obturator intern us muscles — he overcame the first by 
carrying the limb into a state of forced adduction, and the second 
by forcing the movement of rotation of the neck by means of the 
leg flexed and used as a lever, so as to approximate it to the bony 
surface of the external iliac fossa, thus depressing the head of the 
femur beneath the two tendons. It is not, moreover, the first time 
that we have found reduction of luxations of the head of the femur 
in this region embarrassed by muscular obstacles; an illustration of 
which was presented to the Soci^t^ Anatomique by M. Parmentier, 
in which the head of the femur, situated directly opposite the sciatic 
notch, was caught in a button-hole formed by the pyramidalis and 
obturator internus. 

M. Malgaigne, it is true, attributes to incomplete luxation the 
symptoms that Dr. Chapplain refers to sciatic luxation, and espe- 
cially the position of the foot and the depth of the head of the 
femur. But, without taking any account of the almost paternal 
affection of M. Malgaigne for incomplete luxations, and without 
opposing the authority of Hippocrates, who strictly denied them 
for spherical surfaces like those of the head of the humerus and 
femur, has not the former written that incomplete luxations of the 
femur naturally present less difficulty in reduction than the others? 
This is certainly not the fact in the case observed by Dr. Chapplain. 

We conclude with the remark that it is important to distinguish 
in iliac luxations two varieties, except that in place of founding 
this distinction on their relations with the bones, which may pre- 
sent very slight differences in the two cases, and only produce of 
themselves trifling consequences, it would perhaps be more natural, 
looking at the symptoms, prognosis, and treatment, to establish one 
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variety of superficial, and another of deep luxations. In the for- 
mer, the head of the bone, always superficial and easily felt under 
the fingers^ and not in relation with any muscle which can re- 
tain it, is always reduced without difficulty, as Hippocrates has 
remarked in regard to his Luxation outwardaj which corresponds 
perfectly with this (op. cit., p. S05), In the second variety, the 
head of the femur, deeply situated and not easily felt with the 
finger, is in relation with the tendinous and muscular portions, 
which holding it by an adhesion, or imprisoning it in a button- 
hole, may interfere with its reduction, The two cuses we have 
described in our own practice would then be examples of super- 
ficial iliac luxation. 



CHAPTEK XXYIII. 



FOREIGN BODIES IN THE AIE-PASSAGE3. 



FoEEiGN bodies in the air-passages may come from the exterior 
or the interior of the body, and are met with in the larynx, trachea, 
and bronchial tubes. They are observed especially in children, 
and are very different und of many various kinds, as Louis has 
described in the Memoires de VAcadimie de Ckirurgk. 

Foreign bodies arising from the interior of the body may be 
worms, which, ascending through the oesophagus, pass into the 
larynx and sometimes cause sudden death; at other times, pus 
proceeding from an abscess of the neck, or a tubercular produc- 
tion developed primarily in a ganglion, or in the lung, and pene- 
trating the larynx. There are also foreign bodies passing from 
the interior, whieh in the first instance had an external origin, such 
as arise from wounds of the chest sometimes making a channel into 
the pulmonary tissue for pieces of the dressing, as charpie, or bita 
of lint, which thence get into the respiratory passages. Even por- 
tions of necrosed bone may penetrate the lung-tissue, to be expelled 
by the bronchial tubes and trachea. A ball may ibllow the same 
course, as the result of a wound of the cheat. All these foreign 
bodies often present themselves without any phenomena indicating 
their existence; and yet^ for abscesses of the neck which find an 
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outlet into the trachea, for retro-pharyngeal abscesses which 
threaten to empty into the larynx, and for foreign bodies coming 
from a penetrating wound of the chest, there are symptoms which 
put us in the way of a true diagnosis. Nevertheless, we must say 
that these cases frequently terminate without having been suspected, 
and several cases of this kind are reported by writers. 

This does not apply, however, to foreign bodies from without, 
which are numerous, and introduced directly by the mouth, whether 
they be fluid, soluble, soft, or solid. The fluids may be water, wine, 
spirits, all forms of drink; the soluble bodies may be sugar, pieces 
of gum, sugar-plums, bits of bonbons of all kinds, pills, &c.; the 
soft substances, food more or less masticated ; and the solid bodies, 
raw beans, nuts, beads, teeth, plates of several teeth, bones, fish- 
bones, pieces of money, button moulds, &c. 

jSymptoms, — The foreign body is either in the larynx or the 
trachea, and the symptoms are more serious in proportion to the 
tender age of the child, as both these channels are then much nar- 
rower. 

If the foreign body is fluid, the phenomena it provokes are a 
lively irritation, a convulsive and suflFooating cough, a kind of 
stoppage of the breath and a rale, which disappear quite rapidly 
when the fluid is expelled. 

If the foreign body be soluble or soft, it causes almost the same 
symptoms. Immediately after the accident, there is so much suffo- 
cation that the patient may die on the spot ; but generally there 
is a violent, rough, convulsive cough, with threatened suffocation, 
appreciated both by the patient and the physician, the voice is 
raucous or extinct, there is anxiety, a feeling of fright on the part 
of the patient, and pain in the respiratory tract, the locality of 
which is easily indicated by him, while at other times it is more 
vague. 

If the foreign body is solid, these symptoms persist, and even in- 
crease in intensity, but they vary according to the consistence of the 
body introduced into the air-passage, those substances that are solu- 
ble sometimes only producing these symptoms for a short time, for, 
becoming dissolved, they diminish in size, and are promptly expelled 
by the eflbrts of coughing. A piece of sugar, for example, of small 
volume, is soon expelled, and a piece of gum or barley-sugar, or 
a bonbon or pill, when dissolved, becomes smaller, and is dis- 
charged by the efforts of the child, either whole or in fragments. 
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The same thing may occur, but more slowlyj with pieces of ebewed 
ineat, and soft bodies in general. We once saw a chihl who for 
Beveral days in succession brought up pieces of chewed meat, and 
thus was relieved of it in violent fits of coughiugj and the same 
thing occurred in another who had eaten a sugar- plum with the 
kernel, the pieces of which had entered the larynx and trachea. 

The cnse is quite different with bodies that are really sol id > for 
the symptoms already referred to nut only persist j but produce 
other symptoms, A pin or a fiSh-bone may settle itself in some 
part of the larynx and produce very severe inflamuiation ; and 
bodies of this kind may remain fixed at one point. Hound and 
solid bodies have a tendency to change their position, and they 
may pass from. the larynx into the trachea, or else remain in the 
ventricles of the larynx when they are small, or even descend into 
the bronchial tubes. In eases of this kind we may find the foreign 
bodies moving and becoming displaced, and giving rise to inter- 
missions that induce the persons surrounding tlie patient to believe 
that there is no foreign body presentj because a perfect calm suc- 
ceeds most alarming symptoms of cough and suftbcation. 

When these foreign bodies are in the larynx, the symptoms vary 
less, because there is no displacement, but when they are in the 
trachea they may ascend and descend, and on placing the hand io 
front of the neck there is a sensation of a body rising and fulling 
in the trachea. Sometimes these bodies descend into the bronchial 
tubes, and do not budge. We had occasion to diagnosticate the 
presence of a bean in the left bronchial tube of a child, in whom, 
respiration was only heard in the right lung, the respiratory mur- 
mur being entirely absent in the left. We may therefore throw 
light on the case by careful observation of the respiration. 

When these foreign bodies are left to themselves, either in the 
larynx or the trachea, if fluid and soft they are naturally expelled, 
but not so if they are hard, remaining constantly of the same Tol- 
ume, or increasing in hulk, as is the case with beans, for instance. 
Under such circumstances the symptoms increase in intensity, and 
the threatened sufitbeation is renewed; sometimes the patient is agi* 
tated by convulsive movements, the face becomes violet, the eyes are 
suffused with tears, the veins of the neck dilated, and there is a pro- 
minence in the air-tube. The child makes very energetic efibrts at 
expulsion, and in this way produces an accumulation of air in the 
lungSj which distends their parenchyma; a rupture ensues, the air 
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penetrating the cellular tissue above the clavicles and through the 
chest, producing pneumothorax, and death gradually results, but, 
all things being otherwise equal, more quickly in children than in 
adults, on account of the smaller dimensions of their organs. 

The diagnosis, made through the means already indicated, is quite 
often easy; yet we cannot lay too much stress on all the symp- 
toms detailed. We must also attach the greatest importance to 
the information furnished by the persons surrounding the child at 
the moment of the accident, who were witnesses of the first symp- 
toms observed, which are sometimes followed by the expulsion of 
the foreign body, for then the symptoms that persist may require 
only a temporizing treatment. It is very important that we should 
not confound the introduction of a foreign body into the pharynx 
with the presence of one in the larynx. Usually in the latter the 
pharynx and oesophagus admit the passage of drinks, which is not 
possible when the substance is in the pharynx. Nevertheless, a foreign 
body of large size, such as a portion of an alimentary bolus, may 
enter the trachea, and compress the oesophagus, and thus obstruct the 
passage through this canal, so that the patient cannot swallow with- 
.out regurgitating; in such a case, the trachea being distended by the 
foreign body, we must ascertain with certainty whether the oeso- 
phagus is free, and this can be detected by introducing a catheter 
which will pass into the alimentary canal. If sometimes we find 
the alimentary mass in the oesophagus, we should push it into the 
stomach, when the difficulty will be overcome, and the diagnosis 
certain. If the contrary occurs, we will find in the oesophagus an 
obstacle beyond which it is difficult to pass, and which cannot be 
pushed forward. We then know that there is a distended trachea 
compressing the alimentary canal, and we discover the cause to be 
in the air-passage. 

Prognosis, — The gravity of th^se cases varies according to the 
age of the child, his general condition, the consistence of the foreign 
body, its volume, and the length of time it has remained in the air- 
passage. Very small children, a year old, for example, may expe- 
rience much more serious symptoms, on account of the narrowness 
of the larynx and the trachea. It is additionally serious if the 
child's health is impaired. Fluids only produce momentary symp- 
toms; soluble substances are less dangerous than those that are 
soft, and hard bodies which produce permanent symptoms all pre- 
sent greater or less gravity. Those with smooth surfaces are not 
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accompanied witli the same danger as if they had points or rough- 
nesses. Foreign bodies may, bj their bulk, intercept more or less 
rapidij the passage of air, and lead na to dread an abrupt asphyxia. 
If foreign bodies remain for any length of time, we have reason to 
fear that they may produce by their presence inflammatory or other 
com plications, which may be prevented by very early removal of 
these substances ; and yet we are aware that they have remained 
for months or years in the respiratory passages, and have been es- 
pelled by the efforts of nature. 

Trealment. — ^When called to a child having a foreign body in the 
larynx, if we examine him with the laryngoscope or the speculum 
of Dr. Labordette, and the body is at the entrance of the larynx^ or 
even between the vocal cords, we may, by the assistance of this 
last instrument, positively see the foreign body and seize it with a 
pair of polypus forceps ; and this is the best plan to follow. If this 
method cannot be adopted — and it seems to us of indispensable ser- 
vice in such eases — we should at once turn the child head down- 
ward, striking it on the back, and causing it to cough and cry. 
We have seen bodies expelled in this way^ such as beans, pieces of 
money, &c. 

If this fails, we may, but without any great ^o^e of success, em- 
ploy emetics, sternutatories, and at last, most frequently without 
delay^ resort to laryngotomy, if we think the body is in the larynx, 
or else to tracheotomy, if in the trachea or the bronchial tubes. 
For the performance of these operations, we must follow the pre- 
cepts laid down in the article on '* Tracheotomy in Croup" (p, 47} 
and not forget to use the small cranesbill forceps in seeking for the 
foreign body, which may be lodged in a bronchial tube. In a case 
of this kind we were fortunate enough to use this instrument with 
success, for these bodies do not escape from the bronchial tubes as 
easily as they do from the trachea. We must decide so much the 
more promptly in favour of tracheotomy, as we do not have to 
fear the want of success that attends it in eases of croup, in which 
we rarely succeed ; for, in fact, in traeheoiomy performed for the 
removal of a foreign body, death is the exception, a cure the rule* 
We have had occasion to perform tracheotomy five times for the 
extraction of beans from the trachea; four of these recovered, but 
one, who was operated on eighteen days after the accident, died of 
pneumonia. 

We have always applied a simple dressing to the wound on the 
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first day, and we have only gradually effected a union. We may 
endeavour to produce union at once, when the foreign body has 
escaped, but not when it still remains and we hope that it will be 
got' rid of at a somewhat later period. The edges of the wound 
may then be kept apart by a canula. 

After an operation of this kind the surgeon should apprehend 
an attacl^ of bronchitis or pneumonia in his patient, and be always 
on his guard, examining every day the chest, and at once treating 
the earliest symptoms. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PURULENT OPHTHALMIA OP THE NEW-BORN. 

This disease receives its name from a specific inflammation of 
the oculo-palpebral conjunctiva, met with in children at birth, or 
some days afterwards. It solely attacks children, and sometimes 
several at the same time. It may attack one eye or both, and may 
be epidemic. 

The caitses are often obscure, and there may be several of these. 
The child may contract this form of ophthalmia at birth, in its 
passage through the vagina, which may be bathed by a leuco - 
rhoeal discharge, or it may have caught cold soon afterwards 
What is certain is that this ophthalmia sometimes declares itself 
under the influence of special conditions of the atmosphere, and is 
essentially contagious, the child giving the disease to its mother, to 
its nurse, and to other children. On this subject all authors are 



Symptoms, — The commencement of this disease may be recognized 
by the following symptoms : In the first stage^ the third day after 
birth, the eyelids are found to be adherent by several slight crusts, 
the upper one being somewhat smaller, and presenting a transverse 
linear redness. There is tumefaction of the border of the lid, es- 
pecially on the inner side, with pain and sometimes fever. This 
tumef^tion goes on increasing, the redness extends, and the inner 
surface has a villous appearance, with an injected condition of the 
ocular and palpebral conjunctiva. We have difficulty in reversing 
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the lids, which the patient keeps closedj for the eye is sensitive to 
light. 

In the second stage, there forms under the lids a mucous viscous 
fluid, which clings to thenij and soon becomes white and thickj 
and separates fmm them when we raise thenri. The edge of the 
tipper lid tends to pass over that of the lower, the injected condi- 
tion spreads from the lids over the globe of the eye, and advances 
towards the cornea, and a swelling of the conjunctiva results, by 
which the cellular tiasup becomes infiltrated and forms a chemosis. 
The secretion becomes more and more abundant, then ceases to be 
thick, becomes serous, and trickles over the cheek. The cornea 
remains transparent, examination of the eye becomes very painful 
the orbicularis palpebrarum muscle contracts, and we have to raise 
the levatores palpebrarum to see the globe of the eye. We should 
not hesitate to chloroformize our patient under such circumstances, 
to determine the exact condition of the eye, and we will then find 
either pus, or granulations, or false membranes, from which we 
may describe three varieties of this affection, the purulent, granular, 
and pseudo- membranous or diphtheritic. An ectropion sometimes 
forms at the moment of examining the eye, which may persist^ and 
then decided granulations are seen on the palpebral conjunctiva, 
and the matter of the discharge becomes sanious, being mixed with 
blood. If the disease does not continue to develop, it may termi- 
nate without leaving any traces, the granulations cease to be formed, 
the pus dry up, and the false membrane become detached. 

Third Siage^—If the ophthalmia is not arrested, we nowfindthe 
discharge becoming completely purulent, and there often exists, at 
this lime, a false membrane, but not constantly so in all cases. 
Usually, the cornea, which had remained transparent, becomes 
muddy, softened, and infiltrated with pus, followed by abscesses, 
which open and leave perforating ulcerations of the cornea, which is 
sometimes destroyed, mortified, and as if strangulated. At other 
times, before the loss of the cornea, there may be seen, within a 
twenty -fourth to a twelfth of an inch of the circumference, an 
annular effusion, more or less complete, followed by a slight cloud 
spread uniformly over the surface of the membrane. This some- 
times extends with great rapidity, and then a general opacity fol- 
lows, which is due to purulent infiltration. The cornea, softened 
in its whole extent, soon presents a conical projection; ulcers form 
upon it, that open and give an outlet to the humours of the eye, 
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which escape with the crystalline ; sometimes there is a hernia of 
the iris through these ulcerations; at other times, at the moment we 
endeavour to examine the eye, it ruptures, producing a peculiar 
sound, and becomes atrophied. We may anticipate this serious ter- 
mination when we see the annular effusion, already referred to, 
spread over the whole cornea, and taking a general yellow tint. It 
is in these cases that the disease is checked; the ring gradually 
diminishes in width, and circumscribes at the centre of the cornea 
an opaque spot of varying extent* When it has reached this con- 
dition, the disease may remain stationary, or else' is subject to re- 
lapses, which we should be on the lookout for. 

Prognosis, — This is generally grave, unless the symptoms are 
checked at the outset. At that time the disease may terminate by 
resolution, but slowly. Under these circumstances, the palpebral 
swelling diminishes, the discharge ceases, and the photophobia is 
less marked, and this resolution enables us to separate the lids and 
bring the eye back to its healthy condition. But if the disease pro- 
gresses without being checked, it may bring in its train specks, 
which may remain for a long time, and yet may in time diminish. 
We have also to fear the occurrence of capsular cataracts, hernia 
of the iris, staphyloma, leucoma, and the total loss of the eye, which 
may take place in two or three days. 

Treatment, — We may divide this into the local or surgical treat- 
ment, and the hygienic and medical, which is especially efficacious 
at the commencement. The remedy par excellence is the nitrate of 
silver; the treatment by leeches and emollients generally fails, 
and is even injurious. 

1. Local treatment — At the very outset of the disease, we should 
at once drop into the eye three or four times in the twenty-four 
hours a weak collyrium of nitrate of silver — a grain and a half of 
this salt to half an ounce of water. If the disease has already 
reached its second or third stage, we may act more energetically 
and pass between the lids a small brush steeped in a somewhat 
stronger solution of the same salt. We have often derived ad van. 
tage from passing the solid stick of nitrate of silver rapidly over 
the inner surface of the lids, and then causing to trickle into the 
eye either water acidulated with several drops of chlorohydric acid 
or salt- water. We thus change at once the excess of the nitrate 
into the insoluble chloride, which becomes detached from the 
mucous membrane. In this little operation, we have to act rapidly, 
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and especially take every precaution not to touch the cornea, 
whitili 13 ^dready slightly altered. We sometimes recommend tba 
application of one or two leeches in the oeighhourhood of the 
eye, at the same time that these cauterizations are made, though 
we have rarely resorted to them. We have derived beneEt from 
employ iDg irrigation of cool water over the eye, as recommended 
by M. Chassaigoac, by means of a large fuimely filled with a quart 
of simple water, terminated by a capillary tube, which enables ua 
to let fall into the eye a continuous threadlike stream of water. To 
practise this irrigation, we uncover the head of the childj which 
had previously been laid across its nurse's knees, and hold the lids 
apart, the head being inclined backwards, so that the water falls off 
on each Bide, and runs into a basin placed behind the head. By 
means of a sufficiently large piece of isinglass plaster applied around 
the child's neck, we may establish a gutter, which directs the water 
into the basin, and thus prevents it from running down the neck 
and over the shoulders. 

After these irrigations, we immediately dry tbe head, which we 
cover up lightly, and make continuous applications of corapreasea 
steeped in cool water and often renewed over the eye or eyes 
affected. We have had yery good results from these irrigations, 
repeatiog them four or six times in the twenty-four hours. When 
we do not wish to follow this course of treatment, or hesitate to 
wet the child's head, we obtain benefit from the inunction around 
the eye, two or three times daily^ over the forehead and the temple, 
and beneath the lower lid, of an ointment composed of corrosive 
aublimatej glycerine, and extract of belladonna, in proper propor- 
tions. We must combine w4th this, gentle purgatives, syrup of 
succory for the new-born, and for those that are older a very simple 
and very efficient prescription. Every hourj or every two hours, 
we give the child a powder^ containing about one-twelfih of a grain 
of calomel to a grain and a half of powdered sugar. Besides this, 
we must continue for a greater or less time the collyrium of nitrate 
of silver^ the composition of which must be varied according to the 
intensity and persistence of the disease. We may also return to 
cauterization of the lids with nitrate of silver, according to circum- 
atances, being yerj careful in regard to it, when there is perforation 
of the cornea. Nevertheless, we need not hesitate to touch with the 
pencil of nitrate of silver, very lightly, certain ulcerations of the 
cornea and sH^ht hernias of tlse iris. 
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As a result of these cases of ophthalmia, we sometimes find the 
cloudy cornea covered with vessels, which pass over it from the con- 
junctiva. Following the example of Prof. Sanson, we have made 
circular cauterization around the cornea, and have in such cases seen 
the cornea become again transparent. To perform this operation, 
we have always chloroform i zed our patient, and employed either 
the ring porte-caustique of Sanson, or a pointed pencil carried 
rapidly over the circumference of the cornea. Independently of 
chloroform, we must employ elevators for the lids, and have one or 
two assistants to hold the child properly. 

2. Hygienic and Medical Treatment, — The hygienic treatment 
consists in modifying the diet according to the age of the little 
patient and the condition of the intestinal canal. If there are any 
febrile symptoms, we must diminish the nourishment; but if there 
is no frequency of pulse, we must give it the milk of the nurse, if it 
is still at the breast, and, if accustomed to another kind of nourish- 
ment, it is desirable that this should be continued. We must still 
take the precaution, in moist and cold seasons, to keep the child 
in an apartment properly warmed, according to the season, and not 
to take him into the cold air, if it is at all unpleasant. It is better 
that we should not keep the patient in a room made too bright by 
the light of the sun or by artificial light. The child should not, on 
the other hand, be kept in complete darkness, but in a medium 
light. It is, above all, improper to cover the eyes with thick and 
tight bandages, a light piece of linen being sufficient, if there is 
photophobia. In fine weather it will be of service to the child to 
give it the fresh air, taking the precaution to choose a time when 
the pain from the disease is least, and carefully covering its head 
with a light veil. 

There frequently remain on the cornea one or two spots, which 
in time may be diminished, and even when they are of considerable 
size they sometimes entirely disappear. We have found that by 
means of insufflation of calomel and sugar-candy into the afiected 
eye, employed after the disappearance of inflammation, once only 
in the morning, with the dropping of a single drop of laudanum ia 
the evening, we may hasten the resolution of these specks. 
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INCONTmENCE OF UKINE. 



Incontinence of urine is of frequent occurrence in cbildren, 
both in girla and boys, being" met with in tbe former quite as often 
as in tbe ktter. It most generally dates from birth, and sometime 
continues until the child is fifteen years or more old. In the ear- 
liest period of life the quantity of urine excreted j compared with the 
fluid drunk, is very considerable; the bladder contracts very often, 
the urine is very slightly coloured, and there is no difference between 
'that of the day and of the night. In children there is no, or very 
little, absorption through the bladder, the urine is abundant^ and 
when the child is very young, defecation and urination are accom- 
•plished day and night almost without any desire for thera. The 
' resistance offered by the neck of the bladder and the sphincter ani 
is so alight that a single contraction of the bladder and the rectom 
suffices for the expulsion of the urine and the fecal matters. 

At a later period, about the end of ten or twelve months, children' 
have a sensation^ which then first leads them to retain the fecal mat- 
ters. The faculty of retaining the urine is developed somewhat 
later, after first dentition has been accomplished* It is then that 
the child, that does not retain its urine, is affbeted with considerable 
incontinence, if it also possesses its intellectual faculties. Other- 
wise, if it 39 idiotic or attacked with paralysis of the rectum or 
bladder, there would be symptomatic incontinence of urine, which 
would demand a treatment of the principal disease. 

Causes. — Incontinence of urine in children is sometimes diurnal, at 
other times nocturnal , and this is the most frequent form. Which- 
ever it may be, the cause may not always be the same, and if, as ia 
often the case, there be weakness, this may be the real cause. In 
fact, we quite often see strong children, in good health, with noc- 
turnal incontinence of urine. We may at first discover in them 
no general weakness, and the condition may depend on too fre- 
quent and sudden contractions of the bladder, as Desault thought. 
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In others we find a lymphatic, scrofulous, or rachitic constitu- 
tion, and the incontinence is then referable to this general cause. 
In the former, the cause is nervous irritability, and here, with MM. 
Bretonneau and Trousseau, we recognize a neurosis of the neck of 
the bladder. According to Dr. Mondi^re, who has written on this 
subject, many young boys, apparently of excellent constitutions, 
are subjects of this affection. We cannot, then, always refer in- 
continence to the same causes. Nevertheless, we believe that if the 
lymphatic constitution is often met with in children who urinate 
in bed, the incontinence would really arise from weakness, while in 
others, who are strong and robust, we would be induced to believe 
that profound sleep is a cause that may be invoked; or else the too 
frequent contraction of the bladder. 

This disease, which is easy to recognize, especially presents itself 
in the impossibility of retaining the urine at night, and is charac- 
terized by the discharge of urine several times or only once or twice 
during the night; and this condition persists, no matter what may 
be done to prevent it. Even if we make children urinate when 
they go to bed, or wake them several times in the night for the 
same purpose, it very often happens that they still pass their water 
in the bed in spite of all our precautions. In these cases we believe 
there is want of tone of the bladder, whatever may be the general 
constitution. This may be combated by the will while the child 
is awake, but sleep puts the whole muscular apparatus in a state of 
muscular relaxation. 

Eeviewing these causes, we consider that incontinence may be 
due to feebleness of the patient or a bad constitution, nervous irri- 
tability of the bladder, and, in some cases, profound sleep. 

Prognosis,— -Th\a is a very annoying disease, but it is not dan- 
gerous ; it is only tenacious. Generally it yields, at the latest, at 
about eight or nine years of age, and yet it is sometimes in excep- 
tional cases met with at the age of puberty. After the employ- 
ment of different treatments without success, it ceases with time. 
When it does cease, we must not believe that we have cured it; 
fever, an eruptive disease, a day of much fatigue or in which the 
child has perspired a good deal, may momentarily cause the patient 
to pass a night or two without having involuntary passages of urine, 
but two or three days afterwards the incontinence reappears. 
Thus, then, we must believe that there are some circumstances that 
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may cause intermission of greater or leas length. In all caees, if 
we can make a favourable prognosis in respect to its non -gravity, 
we can only be sure that the disease will not be tenacious* Yery 
often it demands time for itg cure. 

Treaimmt — We will not speak of the popular remedies, which 
are numerous, aud to which we attach no importance. The treat- 
ment may be external or internal. The complaint being very 
rebellious, of long duration, sometimes only yielding with time, 
and not to remedies that are advised, it is right that we should 
employ successively different modes of treatment, and have recourse 
to both internal and external medication. 

L Bxiernal TreatmenL — If we can learn at once the cause pro 
dueing the incontinence, we may employ one remedy rather than 
another; but as we cannot easily decide this, we employ succes 
si vely the following external remedies. We may advise river or 
sea bathing in warm seasons, applications of cold water over the 
hypogastrium or to the perineum, cold lotions over the whole 
body morning and evening, shower-baths, douches of cold water 
on the loins and the posterior part of the pelvis, and cold immer- 
sion baths. In cold seasons, we would give the preference to 
tepid sulphur, saline, and gelatinous baths, and vinous or aromatic 
baths. These different remedies have given good results, espe- 
cially if perse veringly used. The introduction of a catheter for a 
quarter of an hour, morning and evenin^r, into the canal of the 
urethra, has been suggested; and cauterization of the neck of the 
bladder with nitrate of silver two or three times, several days 
apart, has also been practised. It has been advised that injections 
of cold water should be thrown into the bladder, and that this be 
repeated several days in succession. In some cases we may derive 
advantage from electricity, Compressors of the urethra have also 
been applied during the night, and by this method, proposed by J. 
L. Petit, the bladder has been forced to retain the urine. M. 
Jacquemin has employed them with success in young patients. 

2. Internal TreatmenL — We have used internally for incontinence, 
as others have done for a long time, tonics, cinchona, iron under 
different forms, antiscorbutics, preparations of iodine and iron, 
cubebs, ergotiiie, and strychnia. To complete this internal treat. 
ment, we must add a proper regimen, which should be tonic, 
priQcipaliy good roast meats; the patient should drink but little 
water^ but good wine; avoid soup in the evening, at dinner; and 
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eat but few beans and but little fruit that has a tendency to the 
urine. 

Afler having resorted to all the external and internal means 
advised for incontinence of urine in children, we may say that the 
agents that have succeeded most frequently are cold baths, sea- 
bathing, sulphurous and shower baths, douches of sulphurous 
water, or of cold water, combining with it a tonic treatment, cod- 
liver oil and ferruginous preparations when the children thus 
affected are delicate, lymphatic, or scrofulous. But when they are 
not of such a temperament, but rather nervous, sea- bathing, sul- 
phurous baths, and douches, often excite them without any good 
result following. We must subject such cases to the use of other 
remedies, either the preparations of belladonna or the employment 
of strychnia. The belladonna' may be given in pills, containing 
the simple extract combined with the powdered root, in appropriate 
doses, morning and evening, gradually increased. The strychnia 
may also be given in pill form in combination with the black oxide 
of iron, evening and morning. 

Whatever the treatment may be, we must persevere in it a long 
time — two, three, or six months. M. Trousseau, who has great con- 
fidence in the extract of belladonna, as prescribed by Bretonneau 
of Tours, and advised by Thomas of the same city, and Dr. Blache, 
recommends that it be given perseveringly, commencing with a 
moderate dose, and gradually increasing it, for several months in 
succession. We must not cease the use of belladonna just as soon 
as we have procured a decided amelioration, but continue it with- 
out increasing the dose, and only stop it little by little by diminish* 
ing the dose, until we reach that with which we had commenced. 

This treatment should be modified according to the effects pro- 
duced in different patients, either suspending it or abandoning it 
entirely. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



CANCER OF THE EYE. 



Canceb of the eye is met with more frequently in children than 
in adults^ and is presented under two principal forms, encephaloid 
aud scirrhus. Melanosia la very unoommon ia children; fangua 
hBematodes eometimes occura, 

PailuoJogical ^ria^om?/,— Encephatoid is frequently found to com- 
mence by a point on the retma, and thea to invade successively 
all the elements of the eye. It does not difTer from that met with 
in other regionSj and is a soft tissue of a consistence and colour 
analogous to softened cerebral tissue. Scirrhus is hard, resisting^ 
and whitish, and when cut resembles fibrous tissue. It begins in the 
globe of the eye, without our being able to ascertain satisfactorily 
its point of departure. The melaootio tissue presents itself in 
the form of a soft bluish-black tumour, and may commence in 
the interior of the globe, and sometimes in the external paitSL 
These various tissues are met with in the eye, and aometimea 
spread into the cellular tissue of the orbitj invading the eyelids, and 
even penetrating through the foramen of the optic nerve into the 
base of the brain j the structure of which they attack and modify. 
Even the bony walls of the orbital cavity are sometimes altered 
to a greater or less extent. 

Causes, — These are obscure, as in all cancerous affections; never- 
theless, it is established that sometimes this disease follov^'S a con* 
tusion, but usually there is at the same time a disposition to a 
cancerous affection. We must admit two different forms or varie- 
ties; one commences through the retina and constitutes encepha- 
loid, the other by attacking the whole globe, constituting scirrhus 
of the eye. 

In the first stage of encephahid the eje looks healthy, the 
sclerotic is white, there is no redness, and the iris has its normal 
colour and mobility. Children that are not very young complain 
that they see badly or not at all, but not of any paio at the oom* 
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mencement. Gradually, if tbe disease progresaes, tlie pupil becomes 
irregular, and if tbe light is made to penetrate obliquely into the 
eye, we notice at the bottom aomething brilliant, and ia the ooti- 
cav^ity of the globe we discover a spot of a copperish colour on the 
dark base of the eye. This is of the size of a small bean, then 
gradually increases, and invades the whole breadth of the retina, 
and is radiated with red vessels. If the pupil has bean previously 
dilated with atropia, all the symptoms are more easily detected. 
The tumour compresses the vitreous body, which beeotnes lique- 
fied, and now enables us to see the encephaloid matter. 

In the second siage^ the inflammatory condition, which did not 
exist at first, now commences. The tumour becomes prominent in 
front, and pushes the crystalline against tbe iris, the eye iacreases 
in volume, the sclerotic becomes injected, and there is redness and 
lacbrymation. The iris, pushed forward, becomes joined to the 
cornea, tbe irregular pupil becomes immovable, dilated, and dis- 
coloured, the diameters of tbe globe of the eye are augmented in all 
directions, the conjunctiva becomes infiltrated, and forms a ring 
around the cornea, and the lids, also infiltrated, are pushed for- 
ward by tbe prominence of the eye. At the same time there are 
very acute lancinating pains, chiefly at night. Children complain 
incessantly, and are then attacked with intense and continuous 
fever, sometimes delirium. 

Third Slage. — Up to this time the outer coat has resisted, but soon 
it breaks, and sometimes the cornea, at other times the sclerotic, 
becomes torn. The very acute pains caused by the strangulation 
then partly cease, and this cessation reveals to us that rupture 
is effected. If the sclerotic is opened, we may not see at once the 
encephaloid tissue appear, but if the rent extends to the cornea, a 
reddish sanguinolent fluid makes its appearance, the crystalline 
escapes, the tumour becomes prominent, diffuses a fetid odour, and 
is sometimes the seat of hemorrhage. General debility throws the 
child into a state of coma, and death soon follows. 

In scirrhus of the eye, the disease invades the entire globe. At 
its commencement, we recognize all the symptoms of internal 
ophthalmia, such as lachrynaation, photophobia, redness of the eye- 
ball, and injection of the eye, the sight becoming gradually weakened 
and completely lost. The pain, which becomes more and more acute 
on the corresponding aide of the head, soon becomes continuoua, 
with loss of sleepj dimination of appetite, and at the same time 
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awelling of the aubmaxillary and auricular ganglions; the globe 
of the eje increases in volume, loses its shape, and becomes irre* 
galar. The cornea remains for a long time bealthy, the iris 
becomes displaced and ia inclined forwards, and the anterior 
chamber becomes filled with blood. All this progresses slowly, 
while in encephaloid the development is more rapid ; gradually 
cbemosis occurSj the cornea becomes altered in its shape, and the 
vessels become varicose- The eye projects between the lida, 
beeomea ulcerated at several points, the cellular tissue of the 
orbit passes into a cancerous condition, as well as the lidsj which 
can no longer be moved, the eyeball likewise remains fixed, and 
then the disease progresses more rapidly, the child beeomea ex* 
hausted with continuous fever, and death soon occurs with or 
without convulsions. Encephaloid progresses rapidly, scirrhus is 
developed slowly. In either case, the disease is grave, and unhap- 
pily always followed by a recnrreace after operation. 

The only treatment consists in the extirpation of the globe of the 
eye. There are two kinds of operation to perform, whether the 
eye and the lids are aflected, or the lids are healthy and only the 
globe is involved. 

When the eye alone is affected, we may operate in the following 
manner. Having laid the patient down, with his head supported 
and resting on a pillow, and then chloroformizing him, we enlarge 
with a bistoury the external angle of the lids, and seize the eye 
with the Museux forcepSj or a tenaculum, or introduce a curved 
needle conducting a thread. The operator, holding the forceps, 
the tenaculum, or the thread in the left hand, or having it held 
by an assistant, draws the eyeball slightly towards himself while 
another assistant keeps the lids separated with two elevators. He 
then introduces a straight bistoury, after the manner of Louis, 
into the external angle of the orbit and along the bony wall, 
incising all the soft parts surrounding the globe. He spares the 
mucous membrane which borders the eyelids, unless these latter 
should themselves be aSected and must be sacrificed. He then 
divides at a single cut, with curved aoissora, the optic nerve and 
the recti muscles, which retain the eyeball at the bottom of tbe 
orbit, No inconvenience results from removing the lachrymal 
gland, even when it is not affected. Several surgeons, Demours, 
Sanson, and Lisfraac, recommend this ablation of the gland. We 
should, in conclusion, make a careful exploration of the fatty tissues 
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of the orbital cavity, and remove tbem with the forceps and curved 
scissors if they are ever so little affected. It is very difficult to 
make a complete extraction of the affected tissues, for very often 
they penetrate through the fissures of the base of the skull, and 
creep into the cavity of the bone; sometimes even the bones are 
attacked, and the indication is to scrape them. 

The dressing should be very simple, such as charpie steeped in 
cold water, and very gently placed in the orbit. Slight compression 
might be used if there be hemorrhage; otherwise we must avoid 
all compression, which may produce symptoms of encephalitis, and 
these should be very attentively watched. The orbital cavity is 
filled with granulations, and a transverse cicatrix gradually results. 
"We must acknowledge, however, that too often cancer grows out 
again, and that granulations of a malignant character appear. The 
indication is to repress them immediately, but we rarely accom- 
plish their destruction. 

During twenty years at the H6pital des Enfants, in more than 
thirty or forty patients operated on for this terrible disease, we 
only obtained cures of very slight duration, even by removing the 
eye at the commencement, when there as yet existed on the retina 
but a simple yellowish tumour. We have most frequently met with 
relapses before the formation of the cicatrix, or at the latest a year 
or eighteen months afterwards, and these then progress with 
extreme rapidity. Pain, generally of very great violence, forces 
from the child continual groans and cries ; fetid pus runs over the 
face ; the patient becomes exhausted, and sometimes hemorrhages 
occur, repeated with greater or less frequency, and finally the pa- 
tient falls into a state of marasmus. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CLUB-FOOT. 

We meet with a deformity in the new-born, to which we apply 
the term clab-foot, characterized by a permanent vicioos deviation 
of the foot For a long time two varieties of this disease have 
been distinguished, the congenital and the accidental. The former 
is of course obeenred at birth, the latter subsequently, and is only 
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^H the consequence of diseases whieb declare themselves more or less 

^H tardjlj and the cause of which we can appreciate. By the faulty 

^H direction of the foot in varioua directions, we distingaisli four 

^H principal kinds, talipes equinus, talipes varus, talipe^i valgus, and 

^H talipes talus. 

^H In talipes equinus, the point of the foot is inclined downwards, 

^H and the patient walks upon the toes, the sole of the foot and the heel 

^B not touching the ground. In varus, the sole of the foot is turned 

^H inwards, and the outer edge of the foot bears upon the ground. In 

^H valgus, the contrary is the case. In talus, the patient walks on the 

^H heel, the sole of the foot looks forwards, and the toes are directed 

^1 upwards. 

^H The causes which prpduce congenital club-foot have their actiotn 

^H in the mother's womb, and cannot he very positive, being rather 

^H presutnable or conjectured. It is thus that club-foot becomes 

^H hereditary, and we meet with children the issue of club*footed 

^^ parents. Independent of this inherited cause, we must suppose 

^^ that a child comes into the world with a club-foot either as the 

^H result of a primary anomaly, the cause of which exists in the germ, 

^H or of an affection seated in the nervous system, convulsions or 

^M other diseases of the cerebro-spinal apparatus, which we must admit 

^H may hecorae developed in the foetus as in the new*born child, or 

^H by a had position taken by the child. The mother being questioned 

^U and watched, we may sometimes learn by her answers that she 

^M herself is very impressible and very nervous, having had convul- 

^B sions at various times, either before or during her pregnancy, and 

^H that thus the child may take from its mother, and have intra- 

^E uterine convulsions. Whatever the cause, we are reduced to mere 
conjecture, but in aE oases we find permanent muscular contrac- 
tions. 

^^ Sf/mptoms, — ^Careful investigation presents us with different symp- 

^M toms, and we will therefore describe these and the indications for 

^1 treatment in the four kinds of club-foot, 

^B In talipes tquinus^ which is quite rare, I refer to that which is 

^1 simple and uncomplicated, the child walks on the point of the foot 

^H or the toes; there is forced extension of the tibioaatragaloid joint, 

^B the foot is inclined forwards, the heel raised backwards, an4 the 

^H sole of the foot looks backwards. There is another variety, in 

^H which there is very considerable extension, the foot is turned in a 

^V direction from above downwards, the sole of the foot looks upwards, 
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and tlie dorsal surface rests on the ground. The French term 
^^Enroulemmf has been given to this variety. 

In simple talipes equinus, there is, so to speak, only a decided 
contraction of the tendo Achillis, and consequently the muscles of 
the calf, the flexor muscles of the foot and of the toes then act like 
the tendo Achillis, and contribute to this vicious position of more 
or less decided forced extension of the tibio-astragaloid articulation. 
In enroulement^ there is sometimes very powerful contraction of the 
flexor muscles of the toes, the muscles of the plantar surface, and 
the aponeurosis; 

In varus^ the foot is strongly adducted, the outer border of the 
foot rounded and depressed, the inner elevated and concave, and 
the point and the sole of the foot look inwards, as well as the heel. 
The child walks on the outer border of the foot, the internal mal- 
leolus is effaced, and the external is very prominent. The tibialis 
anticus and. tibialis posticus muscles are shortened and tense, the 
peroneus brevis is elongated and weakened, and the peroneus longus 
and extensor digitorum pedis are also elongated. The weight of the 
body rests on the foot, and distends the ligaments which are already 
elongated by the vicious position ; the skin covering the fifth 
metatarsal bone, which rests on the ground, is painfully compressed 
at the point corresponding to the projection of that bone, and be- 
comes covered with corns in patients who walk for any length of 
time with this deformity. 

The varus we have just described is usually complicated with 
symptoms of talipes equinus; the heel is carried at once inwards 
and upwards, the astragalus is depressed in front, its pulley be- 
comes exposed under the skin of the dorsal surface of the foot, and 
we then have a variety, to which the name varus equinus has been 
given. Varus equinus presents still some subvarieties in which 
there are more or less marked subluxations of the bones of the foot, 
with displacements of the bones, which M. Rouvier has very care- 
fully described in his lectures at the H.6pital des Enfants. There 
are also numerous deformities of the bones, also described, involving 
the astragalus, the scaphoid, the calcaneum, and the cuboid, and 
more or less marked by reason of the exaggeration of the deformity. 

In valgus^ the foot is contracted outwards, the patient has a ten* 
dency to walk on the inner border of the foot, through the action 
of the peronei muscles and chiefly through the peroneus longus 
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mtjscle, wtiicb, by its contraction, elevates the outer border of tbe 
foot. Yalgiis is ahvavs accompanied with more or leas equinus. 

Talipes taltis h the most uncommon form of club-foot, and is 
generally congenital. It U charactenzed by direct flexion of the 
foot upon the leg. We have had occasion to meet with it in two 
new-born children, the feet being at an acute angle with the leg. 
This angle varies according to the case, and may be more decided 
in some cases than in Others, the point of the foot cannot be 
brought down, extension is limited, and flexion carried beyond 
the normal state. The tendo Achillis h relaxed and appears 
prominent, and the tendons of the flexors of the foot contract 
when we forcibly bring down the foot. It is very rarely that talus 
is unaccompanied with valgus; in other words, the outer border of 
the foot is always more or less raised. 

Talipes talus may be either hollow or straight; in one the sole of 
the foot is hollow^ in the other it is flat. In the former^ the triceps 
cruris is paralyzed or weakened, the muscles of the sole of the foot 
and the plantar aponeurosis are shortened and contracted, while in 
the latter, there is no such paralysis, as M, Duchenne of Boulogne 
has satisfactorily shown by electricity. 

Differential Diagnosis, — The various forms of club-foot are, as 
already said, congenital and accidental. An examination of the 
foot and the antecedent history of the case given by the parents 
enable us to distinguish these two varieties from one another, but it 
is often difficult to recognize a club-foot at all, when it is not well 
defined, and the deviation is at its commencement. Sometimes 
there is great difficulty in distinguishing contraction of the muscles 
which produce aa exaggerated position, but witht>ut permanent con- 
traction, and which yields as the result of convulsions, or eclampsia. 
In these cases we may have difficulty in forming a diagnosis, and 
we must examine these with scrupulous attention, and resort to 
electricity- There are also difficulties in the diagnosis, when 
several varieties of club- foot are complicated together. 

Prognosis and Treatment.— Thh may vary, according as the club- 
foot is congenital or accidental. If the former, the prognosis may 
be not at all grave, if the deviation is not considerable. 'Simple 
means may easily produce straightening, if the child is very youngs 
for if of long standing there is more resistance to overcome, and 
after twelve or fifteen years of age there is but slight prospect of 
success. If the club-foot is accidental, the muscles are frequently 
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paralvzed, and tlie case m still more serioua. We have several 
times seea the talus varietj at birth easily straightened by applying 
bandages in a certain way to bring the feet straight, and to keep 
them in forced exte'nsion. In a few months we have brought 
them to their normal condition. 

It is not the same thing, however, in regard to the equinus, 
varus, and valgus. These three varietieSj simple or complicated, 
present greater resistance and they interfere more with walking. 
The indication is to endeavour to restore the deformity to the normal 
state, after having employed simple apparatus, retaining methods 
by means of bandages, or even mechanical means, or they demand 
at once both tenotomy and apparatus. We do not hesitate to 
operate in the first year after birth, if the child is in good health, 
and the club foot resists manipulation and apparatos, 

1. Talipes equinud. In this form of elub-foot, in which the point 
of the foot is depressed and the heel raised, we have the tendo 
Acliillis to contend with. The muscles of the calf are contracted 
in a permanent manner, and in endeavouring to bring the foot to a 
right angle, we observe the resistance of the tendo Achillia. Here, 
as in all the forms of this affection, it was a very long time ago 
remarked that mechanical means fail to overcome the action of 
contracted muscles, and that it is necessary, without abandoning 
such apparatus, to aid them by division of the tendons, this divi- 
sion being made in those days in rather an irregular manner. 
Delpech, in 1816, performed the first teootomyj and about twenty- 
five or thirty years later, in Germany, Stromeyer and Diefi'enbach 
practised it; and afterwards, in France, MM. Bouvier, Duval, and 
Gu^rin advocated and regularly performed division of the tendons 
of contracted muscles in the different forma of club-foot^ and from 
that time the following methods and procedures have been used in 
our own practice. 

To speak here only of the equinus, we will aay, in the first place, 
that in this farm of club-foot, as in the others, it is best to give 
careful attention at once to the deformity at birth. Several means 
may be adopted, including the use of the baud, simple bandages, 
mechanical appliances, and tenotomy. 

With the hand we may, from a few days after birtb^ act upon 
the tendo Aehillis, gradually bringing the foot towards a right 
angle, morning and evening, holding with one hand the lower 
extremity of the leg near the malleoli, and with the other grasping 
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the foot. The band holding the kg should keep it firm ; the other 
Bhould impress on the foot movemonts of flexion. Bj means of a 
simple bundage applied to a new*born child, carrying the foot as 
much as possible to a right angles and by daily renewnng these 
manipulationaj we may obtain successful results in this form of 
club-foot; but when the child has become a year old, and no good 
has been done by these manual efforts to straighten the foot, the in- 
dication is to employ more powerful methods, bandages, for instance, 
made with splints or wooden boards, padded, and of the length 
of the leg, on which the latter is to rest, and at the extremity of 
which is a wooden sole with a hinge-joint, which enables us to 
move the foot in various direcLionSj and chiefly at a right angle, for 
the equinua. We have found this apparatus, which is particularly 
easy to make, of good service. We have also succesafully einployed 
starched or gutta-percha and even plaster apparatus, moulding these 
bandages on the feet, which are placed by the hands in a normal 
position; but we derive more benefit from mechanical boots, contri- 
vances which are made of a more or less improved character at the 
present day by surgical instrument makers. They are generally 
designed to replace in a permanent manner the action of the hand 
employed to straighten the foot. In early childhood, we npay pro- 
duce cures with them. 

For the equinus, a mechanical boot, composed of a splint secured 
to the leg by a strap at the upper part and to the lower extremity 
by a sole, which enables the foot to be gradually brought to a right 
angle, being arranged expressly to fit the patient, may sometinoea 
answer the purpose perfectly; but after the child has worn this 
apparatus for several weeks without any result, we should decide 
to perform tenotomy, and this operation may be practised even when 
the child is a year old. In auch a case, as in several other forms of 
club-foot, we will have only the tendo Aehillis to divide. For this 
operation^ it is not necessary to ehloroformizo the patient; we 
must lay him on his stomach, and have his leg held by an asalstanfc, 
who with one hand supports it at the lower part above the malleoli, 
and with the other causes the lendo Aehillis to project, by flexing 
the foot as much as possible. The operator, supporting also the leg 
with the left hand, performs subcutaneous tenotomy, as advocated 
by MM. Duval, Bouvier, and J, Gru^rin, using for the division a 
straight, very narrow and sharp tenotome. He plunges the point 
of the instrument flatwise, passing it along the posterior part of the 
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tendon opposite the malleoli, in the direction of a line from left to 
right, or from right to left, depending on which side is operated on, 
but without piercing the skin on the other side. The instrument 
being then withdrawn, is replaced by a probe-pointed tenotome, 
introduced at first flatwise; its edge is turned against the tendon, 
its back portion being behind the skin, and the edge is conducted 
like a violin bow so as to divide the tendo Achillis from behind for- 
wards very slowly, in such a way as not to cut abruptly the tendon, 
which lies close to the vessels and nerves on the side of the inter- 
nal malleolus. 

After this division, there is a want of resistance; we detect 
the space between the ends of the tendon, and we feel its cellular 
sheath, a portion of which remains at the place of division. This 
is the point where repair occurs, cicatrization commencing by an 
inflammatory condition, followed by union. The division being 
made, the instrument is withdrawn. The little puncture is united 
with a piece of isinglass plaster, retained with a stirrup bandage, 
and we apply the apparatus anew two days afterwards, when the 
wound is united. If suppuration occurs, we retard it. It appears 
to us important to establish satisfactorily union of the wound before 
applying apparatus. For want of this precaution, we have detected 
erysipelatous inflammation around the puncture, and there may 
even be abscess, but this rarely occurs. The apparatus once in 
position, we must straighten the foot gradually each day. The use 
of this boot should be watched every day, to avoid too strong pres- 
sure of the apparatus, for this may often cause excoriations or 
bruises of the skin, which can only be prevented by dint of great 
oare and by not too roughly tightening it. In such cases it is 
very important to listen to the complaints of patients, which some- 
times are without cause, but often also well founded, of the pressure 
of the apparatus. This may be remedied by taking off the boot, 
powdering with potato-starch the bruised parts, and especially by 
loosening the apparatus. 

Finally, we make the patient wear this mechanical arrangement 
for several weeks, the action of which is carried even to exaggera- 
tion of the straightening we wish to obtain, and only after some 
time do we allow him to walk with the apparatus. When we wish 
to remove it, we must not do so without having previously had boots 
arranged to permanently overcome the deformity. These may be 
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worn in the daytime, and taken off at night and replaced at that 
time bj the apparatus previously used. It is onlj by persevering 
for several years in these applications that we may successfully 
overcome abnormal (leviationa of the foot. A long time after 
this operation, we have found the cicatrix of the divided tendon 
firm, gradually extended, and giving greater or less length to the 
contracted muscle. With all our care, the tendon may remain too 
short, and the cicatrix may not have been formed with sufficient 
space, and we are then obliged to perform a new operation. 

2, Varm is the most common form of club-foot. In this variety 
the foot is carried in wards j the point as well as the sole of the 
foot; it is, besides, in extension, consequently more or less equine, 
and hence the condition is called equinus varus. In walking, the 
foot rests on the outer edge, the toes are pressed back^ sometimes 
luxated, and there is frequently a tendency to dieplacemeot be- 
tween the two rows of the tarsal bones, but this is not always the 
case. There are varieties of this form of club- foot that incline 
towards equinus and valgus. It is rarely that we meet with a 
totally uncomplicated varus. The older it is, the more likely it is 
to be complicated with deviation and deformity of the bones of the 
foot. 

3. Valgus^ which is more nneommon than varus, is still not a 
simple valgus; the foot is turned outwards, but there is a union of 
extension, as in equinus, and of abduction, and hence the term 
equinus valgus or valgus equinus has been given to it. There are 
yarieties of this affection of a more or less decided character, 
often even accompanied with deformity of the bones, increasing 
with the age of the patient. 

Let us examine successively the varus and valgus forma of club- 
foot, and the treatment appropriate to each. 

In varus, we always find that the tendo Achillis is more or less con- 
tracted, and then we must commence by flexing the foot, which 13 
exteiirled, and by simple or mechanical apparatus act at first oa the 
tendo Achillis. But the foot is in a state of adduction from the 
contraction of the tibialis posticus and the flexors of the toea, 
which thus produce it; we must overcome these deviations by the 
arrangement of apparatus and appliances properly made to fulfil 
the indications opposed to adduction of the foot, and then after- 
wards by tenotomy, when this becomes necessary. It should be 
performed on the tendo Achillis, on the tendon of the tibialis pos- 
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ticus, near its inferior insertion below and on the inside of the sca- 
phoid, and on the tibialis anticus, on its insertion at the posterior 
extremity of the first metatarsal bone. Tenotomy is performed 
on the tendo Achillis, as already mentioned for equinus ; but it is 
not always sufficient. If other tendons, after division of the tendo 
Achillis and the tendon of the tibialis, appear to interpose resistance 
to the straightening, we must, in making them prominent by ex- 
tending the f<^t, divide them also. At the end of two days, when 
the small wounds of the skin are cicatrized, we should apply me- 
chanical apparatus, using for varus that which we have already 
referred to for equinus. 

For valgus^ the apparatus should carry the foot inwards, and 
should combat the action of the peronei muscles; and when, after 
being worn for a certain time, it does not remedy the deformity, we 
must resort to tenotomy, which, in this case, should be performed 
successively, but the same day if possible, on the tendo Achillis 
and the tendons of the peronens longus and peroneus brevis, where 
they appear to be stretched under the skin when the foot is forcibly 
adducted. 

As for talua^ generally the action of the tendo Achillis is null, 
and the flexors of the foot or extensors of the toes act alone. This 
kind of club-foot, which is often complicated with valgus, yields in 
time to the use of apparatus well and perse veringly applied. 

From congenital club-foot we now pass to the accidental form. 
The majority have for their cause, convulsions, which have produced 
at the most tender age, or still later, more or less complete paralysis, 
which afiects the lower extremities. Often by medical treatment 
or in the course of time these paralytic attacks progress towards a 
cure, but with the re-establishment of movement in certain muscles 
and not in others. From this, contractions of some of the muscles 
result, which produce various kinds of club-foot. These second- 
ary club-feet ought not to be treated surgically immediately after 
their appearance, for by treating the cause of the paralysis with 
perseverance, or by the assistance of nature, it sometimes happens 
that we have equilibrium re-established in the muscles, and the de- 
formity more or less abated. But if the paralyzed muscles do not 
regain their power, we must treat these- accidental club-feet like the 
other forms; we must put on apparatus, and even, in certain cases, 
practise tenotomy, but it often happens that the muscles remain 
16 
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paralyzed, and that we are obliged to make the child wear me- 
chanical boota, 

To sum up J congenital club-foot may be treated with succesa 
aoraetimes by simple apparatus or mechanical boots, by applying 
these during the first year of life or later. At the commencement 
we should apply very light apparatuaj and increase the power ia 
proportion to the age and the moacular resistance. When in a 
few months we do not obtain straightening, we should resort to 
tenotomy, often of the tendo Achillis alone, and sometimes of other 
tendons. It is better to leave the patient for two days after the 
operation with a simple dressing, and only to apply the apparatus 
at the end of about forty-eight honra. We must, in the first stages 
after the operation, aid every day or two the straightening by a 
aeries of manipulations, which overcome the deviations, by different 
movements directed for about a quarter of an hour in whatever 
direction the nature of the deformity may demand. The subse- 
quent application of apparatus should be watched with the greatest 
care, to avoid very injurious pressure on the limb. 

We must prolong for an extended time, sometimes for years, the 
employment of mechanical means, and oflen modify them accord- 
ing to circumstances. All things being otherwise equal, we shall 
have greater chance of success in treating club-foot too soon rather 
than too late. Very simple and very light apparatus should be used 
at the commencement of the treatmontj and we should employ 
mechanical means only if other plans fail. Finally, we may operate 
with benefit about the second year after birth, but greater care and 
precaution are needed if the child is very young. Up to the age 
of twelve or fifteen we may hope for success, but after that period, 
if success follows, it is exceptional 

The remarks here made on congenital club-foot may also apply 
to the accidental form, except that, in these last cases, before 
resorting to tenotomy, we must have exhausted such remedies as 
can attack the cause of the paralysis of the muscles. In these acci- 
dental club-feet there is often less chance of success, because the 
paralysis may resist all the raeana advised ; but as they may some* 
times succeed, we should never neglect them, such as gymnasticSj 
shampooing, sulphurous baths, electricity, friction, etc, Unforta- 
uately, all means usually fail, and the children are obliged always 
to wear apparatus to assist them in walkings 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CANCER OP THB TESTICLE, 

Oanobb of the testicle is not extremely uncommon in children ; 
many authorities cite examples of it, and we have, for our own part, 
seen at least ten cases in very young children, even at birth, a year 
of age, etc. 

Pathological Anatomy, — The tumour formed by the degenerated 
testicle represents, as in the adult, a scirrhous and often encephaloid 
structure. Sometimes we have met with colloid or fibro-plastic tissue. 
The examination of a testicle that was removed by us exhibited an 
organ of more than three times the natural size. It was smooth, 
soft, and revealed to the eye a firm tissue, white and resisting in 
certain points, having a lardaceous appearance, while in others it 
was of a soft encephaloid substance, rosy, nearly difiOiuent, studded 
with small bloodvessels, and easily crushed under the fingers. The 
albugineous covering or tunic appeared to us healthy under the 
microscope. We discovered the existence of fibro-plastic nuclei, 
more or less infiltrated, and only here and there, in the midst of 
the tissue, irregular cellules of a granular form. We noticed 
some red points formed by extra vasated blood, but we did not 
detect seminiferous vessels. We have not had occasion to see 
tumours of this kind which had produced ulceration of the scrotum, 
but others have met with examples of it; neither have we seen 
chimney-sweeper's cancer, which is more common in England than 
with us. 

At the autopsy of children who have died as the result of a 
recurrence of the disease, we have found lymphatic ganglions, 
which have passed into a cancerous state, and sometimes also can- 
cerous lesions in other organs, as the mesenteric ganglions and 
the liver. 

Causes. — In children the causes are perhaps still more obscure 
than in adults. We have seen cancerous testicles in children 
whose parents had not had cancer, consequently we cannot say that 
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this disease recognizes hereditary transmission for its cause in all 
cases. Sometimes bruising of the organ may give rise to degene* 
ration ; therefore, if the testicle of a child becomes cancerous after 
a contusion, we may admit that this circumstance operates to excite 
it in an organ already predisposed by an organic cause. 

jSymptOTns. — The commencement of these cancers passes unper 
ceived. Children are frequently brought to us when there is first 
discovered in the scrotum a development which has already ex- 
isted for a long time, and we can therefore say, as children do 
Bot at the outset su3er, that the disease is at first indolent, and 
appears under the form of a tumour, which occupies either the 
right or the left side of the scrotum. Thus^ when we esamiQe a 
child who is suSering from a cancer of the testicle, we discover a 
tumour of more than double the ordinary size of that organ, with 
a certain weight and elastic consistence, most frequently without 
change of colour of the skin, the venous circulation of which appears 
slightly modified, the scrotum generally sliding OTfer the non -adhe- 
rent testicle, often without pain. We easily detect the tumour as 
distinct from the cord; it rests more or less heavily upon It, is 
well separated from the inguinal ring, and usually presents a rounded 
shape, sometimes tuberculated. Geuerally we have not met with this 
last appearance, but others have done so. When the disease is recent, 
the glands of the groin are not found to be swollen, and the cord is 
healthy; and there is usually no fluctuation, unless the aflection is 
complicated with hydroeeie. Nevertheless, when the testicle is in 
an encephaloid condition, there is a softness, which might be eon- 
founded with the fluctuation of a fluid, but there is no transparency. 

The diagnosis is sometimes difficult. If, as an explorative means, 
we make a puncture, there is little or no fluid, and the instrument is 
BOt movable as it is in a bag of fluid. The tnmour is distinguished 
from tubercular tumours, which are met with in children pre- 
senting other symptoms of tabereles; in such cases the skin of 
the scrotum is adherent at the point corresponding to a softened 
tubercle, and there is a more or less decided prominence, in which 
we find a real fluctuation formed by pns. We may confound these 
degenerated testicles with tumours produced by a false conception, 
sometimes seen in this region ; but these tumours are rare. By 
the touch we detect, in such cases, hard or bony parts, as we have 
had occasion twice to find. Before removing them, we may bo 
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uncertain from the touch alone, but anatomical examination leaves 
no doubt. 

Inflammatory engorgements of the testicle become developed 
and progress rapidly, with pain, and this does not occur in cancer, 
which is indolent for a greater or less length of time. If there be 
haBmatocele, we may often mistake the disease, and it is only by 
an operation, when we expose the tumour, that we recognize the 
lesion. We must then leave the gland untouched, and only remove 
the hsematocele, if that be possible. 

The prognosis of this disease is quite as grave in the child as in 
the adult, and of six cases operated on by us, one, a patient of eigh- 
teen months, was carried off by convulsions, three days after the 
operation; one we lost sight of, and in the four others we saw or 
learned of recurrences, either in the glands of the groin or even in 
the deep abdominal ganglions. 

Treatment — At the commencement, and especially in the doubt 
as to the diagnosis, we may try the effect of preparations of iodine 
internally and externally; but in cases in which this treatment 
succeeds, it is probable that an error has been made as to the diag- 
nosis, and that we have to deal with an engorgement of a scrofulous 
oi: tubercular nature. We must always, in these cases of cancer, 
resort to castration. In fact, if the anti-scrofulous treatment has 
foiled, we must not rely on mercurials as often as in adults, where 
there are more positive fears of syphilis. 

For the performance of this operation, as in adults, it is best to 
make an incision in the back part of the scrotum, prolonging it as 
far as its lower part, unless the gland, being adherent to the skin, 
which may or may not be ulcerated, requires the removal of the 
covering of the scrotum at any special point, for then we are 
obliged to remove a portion of oval shape from the coverings of 
the atfected organ. The tissue once exposed, we isolate the cord, 
which we may cut, and tie the artery separately, or else tie the 
whole mass of the cord. We must then introduce a double silk 
thread, and bind together very firmly all the constituent parts of 
the cord, so as to completely include the nervous filaments. If 
some of the arteries besides the principal artery are divided, we 
must tie them and bring out all the threads together through the 
inferior portion of the wound. They serve to conduct the pus to 
the most depending portion. We should next apply three or four 
stitches, surround the scrotum with a fenestrated piece of linen 
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smeared witb cerate, and covered with charple, and support the 
viiole with a Buapensorj bandage. To prevent inflammatory symp. 
toras, we mtiat sprinkle the dressing with cool water, taking care 
not to ceas© its use abruptly, to avoid reaction, which may induce 
erysipelas. We find it advantageous to renew the dressing on the 
next day and the following days, merely leaving the stitches, which 
should only be withdrawn, one after the other, according to the pro- 
gress of cicatrisation. In those on whom we operated, this result 
occurred rapidly, and suppuration was of moderate quantity, with 
no primary accidents; but we always met with a recurrence, ex- 
cept in one case which we lost sight of. 
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ENCEPHALOCELE, OE HERsaA CEREBRI, 

The name encephaloeele is given to hernia of the cerebrum 
or cerebellum through the separation of the bones of the skull. 
Generally this affection is congenital, and is observed at birth* 
The encephaloeele may nevertheless be accidental, as the result of 
a wound of the cranium with loss of substance. We have observed 
these two varieties in children, but we chieSy meet with the con- 
genital form. Congenital encephaloeele exists especially in con nee- 
tion with the sutures of the cranial bones. We have met with hernia 
of the cerebellum through the occipital foramen. We believe that 
all the sutures, even the smallest, may be the seat of it. We have 
ourselves seen and others have observed encepbalocelea making 
their appearance through the fron to- ethmoidal suture in the inner 
angle of the orbit. One such case occurred in our own experience, 
and Moreau, the accoucheur, has also seen one. Accidental encepha- 
loeele may occur in all the bones of the cranium. 

Gaiises. — Frequently an arrest of development of the bones takes 
place in the foetus and leads to congenital encephaloeele; but acci- 
dental encephaloeele is always produced by a wound or necrosis of 
the bone. 

Sym^ioms, — The sis5e of encepbalocelea Is very variable; some 
of them are no larger than a pea, others are as large as the head 
of a new-bom child. In examining the tumour in the living sub- 
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ject, we find that it is round, smooth, uniform, more or less circum- 
scribed, sometimes pediculated, and without change of colour of the 
skin ; presenting pulsation, isochronous with the beat of the pulse, 
and increasing by expiration, coughs, and cries. If we press the 
tumour we may reduce it partially or entirely, and we may also 
by such pressure produce cerebral phenomena, as drowsiness or 
momentary paralysis of some parts of the face. Sometimes the 
encephalocele is not covered by the integuments, and the tumour 
appears with the membranes only. 

These tumours may be confounded with cephalaBmatoma, but 
the regular pulsations, which are very perceptible and very ap- 
preciable, and the border of bone which surrounds the tumour, are 
very distinctive characteristics of encephalocele. The diagnosis, 
therefore, can only be difficult where the tumours are very small, or 
where they appear through very narrow sutures of bones, the fronto- 
ethmoidal, for example. A tumour of the size of a pea, situated in this 
region, was mistaken by us and by several members of the Soci^t^ de 
Ohirurgie, for an erectile tumour, and a ligature was thrown around 
it, from which a rapid meningitis resulted, carrying off the patient 
the third day after the application of the thread which strangulated 
the tumour. Fungus of the dura mater might be confounded with 
encephalocele, for undoubted instances of such an affection have 
been observed in children, but in such cases the tumour is not for 
any length of time covered by the skin, it wears away and destroys 
the bony wall, is sensitive, the surface is bloody, and the pulsa- 
tions are not always perceptible — for the fungus comes sometimes 
from the bony tissue, and is not adherent to the dura mater. In 
any event, it has often the appearance of an encephaloid cancerous 
tumour. 

The prognosis of encephalocele is always grave; all we can hope 
for is, that the tumour may remain stationary. If it be of small 
volume, the child may live for a considerable time ; but when it 
has become quite large, the intellectual faculties are more or less 
impaired, and sometimes the subjects of it are idiotic. 

Treatment. — When encephalocele is complicated with effusion, 
the indication is to puncture it. Cures have been reported, not of 
the encephalocele, but of the effusion. Otherwise we should confine 
the treatment to gentle compression with covered leather plates, 
rather to protect the tumour from external shock than to compress 
it, for compression would be dangerous in the majority of cases. 
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These plates may prevent the violent shocks which have often pro- 
duced immediate death, as haa been found in some rare cases m 
which an attempt has been made to remove them. 



CHAPTER XXXY. 

CEFHAL^MATOMA. 



SoMB children come into the ivorld with blood tumours, which 
have been justly distinguished from erectile tumoura seated in the 
thickness of the hairy scalp and the subcutaneous cellular tisane, 
and from sero-sanguinolent ecchymoaes alao seated in the subcuta- 
neous cellular tissue of the hairy scalp ; but there is a kind of 
tnmourj known under the name of cephalBematoma^ — blood tumour 
of the head — ^ which depends on effusion of blood between the peri- 
cranium and the cranium itself. The effusion has sometimes^ but 
rarely, occurred between the dura mater and the cranial bonea; 
hence a division has been made into external and internal cephalse- 
matoma. The external variety, the only one we have ourselves 
seen, is a disease which is not very common, for obstetricians of the 
largest practice only meet with it at rare intervals. Miehaelis and 
Schmaltz say that they are very uncommon, and Dubois reports 
that he had seen six cases. Three or four have presented them- 
selves in our own experience, at the hospital, or in private practice. 
These tumours are met with on different parts of the skull; some 
authors state that they are chiefly seen on the two parietal bones, 
and quite frequently on but one of them. 

The cause of this disease is obscure ; it may be produced by a 
material cause, such as pressure on the head at the time of birth, 
and it may also depend on an anomaly of organization. Naegele, 
who gave this disease its name, claims that it exists previous to 
birth. Whatever may be the cause, it is very important that the 
characters of these tumours should be pointed out* 

Anatomical Symptoms, — We meet with these tumours between 
the boo es and the pericranium. The blood which constitutes them 
is half fluid, half solid. Sometimes the surface of the bone is slightly 
eroded. Generally the cephalasmatoma occurs ia the form of a 
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colourless, painless, circumscribed, fluctuating or resisting tumour, 
and is especially apparent from the first to the fourth or fiflh day 
after, birth; sometimes it exists at the time of birth. These 
tumours are seated upon the parietal bones, especially on the 
right one, on the occiput, or the temporal region. Naegele saw 
one of these tumours on each parietal bone of the same patient. 
At the commencement, this tumour is soft to the touch ; we may 
depress the top of it with the finger, and touch the bone on which 
it rests. A hard circle or a kind of ring sometimes exists at the 
circumference of the tumour, which m^y lead us to believe that 
the external plate of the bone is destroyed. Sometimes, but 
rarely, a movement of pulsation may be detected, but in the greater 
number of cases it is wanting. 

Diagnosis, — We must avoid confounding cephalssmatoma with 
other tumours. It is developed in the bones, while encephalooele 
is met with in the sutures, and is formed by the substance of the 
cerebrum or cerebellum. The tumour has pulsations analogous to 
those of the brain, and may be reduced. The pulsation, which is 
very rare and scarcely appreciable in cephalsBmatoma, is quite dif- 
ferent from the regular and always perceptible movement of ence- 
phalocele. We cannot confound cephalaematoma with pneumatocele 
of the cranium, described recently by Dr. Thomas, of Tours, which is 
a gaseous elastic tumour. Erectile tumours might be confounded 
with cephalaematoma, but they change colour on pressure, and there 
are movements of expansion, and vessels more or less marked on 
their surface. Wens are distinguished by their colour and mobility 
in all directions, and an csdematous tumour produced by a sero- 
sanguinolent infiltration is very easily diagnosticated from cepha- 
Issmatoma. 

Left to itself, this affection is not of a serious character; it gene- 
rally terminates by resolution, but is a longer time in disappearing 
than a simple superficial infiltration under the hairy scalp. When 
patients die of other diseases, and we have the opportunity to 
dissect these tumours, we find the same alterations as in blood 
swellings, but they are usually seated under the aponeurosis or on 
the pericranium ; and then sometimes the surface of bone is found 
to be rugose. A projecting edge of bone is noticed around the 
affected point, and it is this edge which is perceptible under the 
fingers during life. These tumours are doughy to the touch and 
formed of coagulated blood. 
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The treatment cousisfca at first of simple revellents, lead -water, 
camphorated brandy, aod water. Generally, at the end of several 
days, the tumour disappeare; but if such ia not the case^ we derive 
very good results from puncture with a lancet. Sometimes there 
is hemorrhage, and the tumour may give way and not return. 
If it reappearsj as sometimes happens, we repeat the puncture once 
or eveu twice, and there ia always more or less discharge of blood. 
Slight compression usually suffices, after the puncture, to bring 
this afiection to an end» 
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HYPOSPADIAS AND EPISPADIAS, 



Hypospadias is a malformation of the c^nal of the urethra oh- 
served in some new-born children of the maacuUDe sex. There are 
several varieties of this affection, 

1, Mypospadias of the Base of the Glan$, — This is the moat com- 
mon form, and the orifice of the canal of the urethra, in place of 
being at the summit of the glaag, is found at its base, at the place 
where the frsenum ia attached. In such cases, which are generally 
considered as obstacles to generation, we have in several in- 
stances established the fact that men affected with this form of hy- 
pospadias could have children. We have even seen two little 
brothers, suffering from hypospadias, who were the children of a 
father like themselves hypospadias There is sometimes a very 
small orifice at the top of the glans, but the principal opening 
of the canal is found at the spot referred to, and this ia what ia 
quite commonly observed. In such a case, the stream of urine 
branches off, and is discharged chiefly through the orifice at the 
base of the glans. In the majority of cases there is only onQ 
opening, that just mentioned. In this last case there is a very 
narrow orifice, analogous to the openings of the pun eta lacrymalia; 
at other times it is much larger, and enables us to introduce a 
child's catheter. 

Ia this malformation, after having attempted, as others have 
done, to restore the meatus urinarius to the top of the glans to 
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its nsual location, either by making a puncture by means of a trocar, 
or by an incision from the base of the glans, where the meatus 
urinarius exists, to the summit of the glans, we have never suc- 
ceeded, because the portion of the canal which we wished to estab- 
lish artificially would have a tendency always to become obliterated, 
and because the orifice which we have freshened, and endeavoured 
to close up, would always be kept open and only be closed momen- 
tarily, to open afresh, in spite of the continued use of catheters. 
We have also, after several attempts, renounced an operation for 
the restoration of the canal, in which we have very often failed. 

When the meatus urinarius is situated at the base of the glans, 
we content ourselves with making an incision and enlarging it 
towards the upper part of the glans. For this little operation, 
which is attended with diflBculties, when the orifice is capillary, and 
only allows of the introduction of an Anel's stylet, we derive ad- 
vantage from the use of a small narrow bistoury, slightly curved, 
and terminated by a small AnePs stylet sufficiently delicate to pene- 
trate the meatus urinarius. Tn this manner we divide the contrac- 
tion, but always directing the edge as much as possible towards 
the summit of the glans, so as to carry the incision towards the 
normal position of the meatus urinarius. This operation would 
be useless unless the patient afterwards wears, and for quite a 
period, the end of a catheter, introduced only to the depth of an 
inch and a quarter to an inch and a half into the canal, to main- 
tain for a long time the dilatation of the orifice, which has just been 
enlarged. This end of a catheter or bougie should be furnished at 
its outer extremity with a wax button, which prevents it from 
penetrating further than we wish. We may accustom the child's 
parents to introduce this dilating body a quarter of an hour each 
day, and it is only on condition that we do so for at least one or 
two months in succession, that we prevent contraction of the urin- 
ary meatus from resulting. 

2. Hypospadias of the Base of the Penis and the Perineum, — These 
two forms difier from the preceding; in the former the lesion is 
opposite the anterior part of the scrotum, in the latter behind it, in 
more or less proximity to the anus. We find among authors several 
methods and operative procedures for these two forms of hypospa- 
dias, which have not generally been attended with success. Some 
of these we have attempted, and must acknowledge that we have 
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failed in them ; so tbat, in sueh cases, w© generally refrain from 
operating. 

Bpwpadios.—^This deformity is, like hypospadias, most generally 
a malformation consisting in an opening, of greater or leas extent^ 
of the canal of the urethra, but at its upper part. Sometimes there 
exists, at the upper portion of the penis, a solution of continuity 
surrounding the canal of the urethra. This is often the result of 
a wound, but the form especially met with, more rarely, however, 
than hypospadias, is a cleft of the canal of the urethra, of greater 
or less extent, on the dorsal surface of the penis, a malformation 
which sometimes exists without extroversion of the bladder, but is 
often accompanied with this laat-mentioned anomaly. In such cases 
surgery has moat generally failed^ and if we atterapt to pare the 
edges of the cleft, afterwards uniting the divided portions of the canal 
over a catheter placed in the urethra, it is still on© of those operations 
which may be attempted without any great hope of success. It has 
not succeeded in our hands, and we should not again venture to un- 
dertake these operations except upon the solicitation of the parents. 

When the epispadias, which usually stops at the pubis and con- 
sequently at the neck of the bladder, is complicated with extro' 
version or exstrophy of the bladder, the malformation is still more 
serious. This anomaly is characterized by a tumour situated over 
the pubes, with or without separation of those bones. It presents 
a mucous surface formed by the exposed posterior portion of the 
bladder. At the bottom of this tumour we distinguish the openings 
of the ureters, and sometimes at the bottom of the central groove in 
man the fossa navicularis and verumontanum, and on each aide 
the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts. In the circumference of the 
whole tumour, the mucous membrane of the bladder is confounded 
with the skin of the abdomen. The genital organs in man exist; in 
woman we have often discovered the absence of sexual organs, or 
else they present anomalies. Such a malformation produces, as we 
may readily understand, very painful functional troubles* 

Until these later days^ surgeons restricted themselves to advis- 
ing the use of bandages, and of apparatus to guide the flow of the 
urine, to avoid irritating the skin of the neighboring parts. More 
recently Gerdy at 6rst proposed to pare the edges of the skin, and 
afterwards unite them by sutures. Roux of Toulon, K^laton, and 
Richard had the idea of pertbrming an autoplastic operation > by 
taking the flaps of the skin from the anterior portion of the abdo- 
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men, to form the anterior wall of the bladder, and to make also 
walls for the canal of the urethra, divided with the skin, and a scro- 
tum. 

These experimental operations, very painful in the execution 
and very difficult, have rarely been performed, and have sometimes 
been followed by death or incomplete results. They do not appear 
to us worthy of our advocacy, and we can only say that they are 
not dictated by sound surgery. 



CHAPTER XXXVII, 

RANULA. 

Banula, in children as well as in adults, is characterized by a 
tumour of varying volume, fluctuating, and transparent, seated under 
the tongue or else in its vicinity. It is found, on anatomical exami- 
nation, to be formed by a delicate transparent covering, opaque at 
several points, sometimes presenting several small cysts united to- 
gether, some of them more developed than others — true mucous cysts. 
In tne interior we find a viscous fluid, which is sometimes purulent. 
The tumour is over the course of Wharton's duct, usually com- 
municating with it. At other times there is a cyst on the outside 
of the canal. Breschet found these cysts in the new-born, and we 
have seen them in children of a year or two of age or older. 

The causes of ranula or grenouillette are the distension of the 
ducts of the sublingual salivary glands. The saliva distends the 
ducts, becomes diffused under the surrounding cellular tissue, and 
a cyst is formed. The symptoms are, a tumour of greater or less 
volume situated beneath the tongue, sometimes on one side only, at 
other times on both sides. There is then a double ranula, having 
the appearance of. the abdomen of a frog, from which it derives its 
name. Ranula is superficial, beneath the buccal mucous membrane, 
and in contact with the sublingual gland. There is fluctuation, some- 
times transparency, the tongue is elevated, and speech is more or 
less impeded. Left to itself, it sometimes increases veiy slowly in 
size, and may then attain the dimensions of a small nut, and sali- 
vation will be quite abundant. The tumour causes a prominence, 
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and lias a tendency to escape from the mouth, when the tongue ia 
raised. At other timea, instead of occupyiog the sublingual gland, 
it exists in the Bubmaxillarj gland, and haa its seat in the canal of 
Wharton. It then lies in the submaxillary region, in such a man- 
ner that it is not seen so much under the tongue, but more deeply 
situated beneath the aponeurosis* Under such circumatancea, the 
ranula is not at all of a superficial character. This latter form m 
met with in adults rather than in children. 

RaDula is an affectiou of but little gravity, which may become 
inflamed and be spontaneously cured, but in most cases it may 
remain stationary. Superficial ranula is less serious than that 
attacking the submaxillary gland ; we have observed the former 
moat frequently in children. 

Trmimmt — We usually have recourse to an operation for the cure 
of this disease, either incision, dilatation, excision, or the seton. 
The latter was proposed by Physick, and has been advocated for 
many years by Prof, Longier. Having employed incision and the 
peculiar button advised by Dupuytren to maintain a fistulous 
opening without success, we have decided, in adults and children, 
to use the seton, made of three or fonr silk threads, which are passed 
from before backwards through the largest diameter of the tumour. 
We secure it by means of two knots, and we leave it in the mouth 
for at least a month. Generally, this method has been of service in 
children, and if we have sometimes had a recurrence, we have in- 
troduced a fresh seton, which we have left for a long time. We 
may quite easily perform excision and cauterization with nitrate 
of silver. As for iodine injections, we have not employed them* 
and we may say the same in regard to the removal of a flap of the 
mucous membrane, as suggested by M. Jobert, who, after having 
exposed the cyst, removes it and unites the flap by means of stitches. 
The coraplications of this difficult and especially long operation in 
children induce us to prefer the seton or excision with cauterisa- 
tion, two procedures which have given ns good results. 
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CHAPTEE XXXYIII. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BREASTS^ 

Inflammation of the breasts, in children, exhibits itself in both 
sexes and at different ages. 

1. In the NeW'lorn. — The breast of very young children some- 
times presents an engorgement to which the name milky has been 
applied, and which often coincides with the appearance of the 
milk in the mother. The symptoms are very evident;' swelling of 
the mammary gland, sensibility to the touch, sometimes redness of 
the skin, and the oozing of a true milky fluid through the nipple 
when the gland is pressed upon. M. Donn^ and all those who 
have taken up milk as a study, have discovered, on examination 
by means of chemical reagents, all the elements of milk. Some- 
times, but very rarely, these engorgements have been found to ter- 
minate in abscess; pus may be formed, and the necessity arise for 
the surgeon to open it. In robust and healthy children, the abscess 
once opened, the cure is rapid; while in those that are weakly the 
abscess may ulcerate and continue to suppurate for some time. 
Generally, on the contrary, these engorgements terminate by reso- 
lution. Emollients, resolvents, belladonna ointment, poultices of 
potato starch, and lead- water are the remedies to be employed. 

2. In Children at the Age of Puberty, — Towards the age of twelve 
or fifteen years in little girls, and from fifteen tp sixteen in boys, 
we sometimes notice a mammary engorgement. This is a prelude 
to puberty in the boy as it is in the girl. The swelling is either 
acute or chronic. In the former inflammatory symptoms accom- 
pany it, such as heat, pain, sensibility, and sometimes abscess; baths 
and local emollients are indicated. In the latter there are no symp- 
toms of inflammation, the tumour is more or less hard, and without 
pain on pressure. We may apply either wadding or wool, and also, 
as means of cure, dissolvents — ioduretted ointment especially. 

If an abscess forms, we must open it; but in the majority of cases 
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in little girls these engorgements promptly cease to be painful, 
and we socm discover that they are connected with the normal de- 
velopment of the mammary gland, which gradually increases until 
it attains its normal condition. 
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Inflammation of a bone, to which the name osteitis is applied, 
is often met with in childreoj and may attack all the bones of the 
skeleton . 

Anatomiml Characters, — An inflamed bone, like one that is frac- 
tured, or through which amputation has been performed, when 
esamined in an autopsy at the end of fifteen days from the accident, 
presents the following alterationa. The periosteum of the portion 
of injured bone is easily detached, and tlie latter is found to have 
preserved its polish and its consistence, but we notice little red 
spota^ varying in prominence and in number, and the surface haa a 
rosy tint. If we cut the layers of bone longitudinally^ penetrating 
it more or lees deeply, we see notches in which are vessels more 
developed than in the normal condition. If we saw the bone trans- 
Tersely, we discover a number of rounded orifices, which are the 
openings of vascular canals more or less gorged with blood and 
srum. 

According to Gerdy, when we observe the enlargement of the 
vascular orifices, and at the same time the afiected portion of bone 
has lost its weight and has become more friable, we have what ia 
called by the French oscSiie rarifiante. We have often noticed in 
children this form of alteration. When we meet with dilatation 
of the vessels, but with a compact and hard condition, we have 
imteite condensanie ; and this is the variety of the disease we have espe- 
cially found in old people, when we were connected with the surgical 
eervice of Bicdtre. In cases o^ osteite ulciranfe^ the bony tissue is soft- 
ened, and very easily cut with the scalpel ; it appears to be spongy, 
and small particles of bone, in the form of little splinters, are bathed 
by the pus and are crushed or become readily detached. 
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H These alterations are much, more easily recognised on the spongy 

H extreaiities of the bones; thej are very perceptible in the bones of 

children, for, as a general rule, the osseous tissue is much more 

I vascular in them than in adults. We have observed in the former 
a variety of osteitis, pointed out by Grerdy, of the shape of a bulb 
or a radish, seen on the fingers of scrofalous subjects. We have 
also found this form of osteitis to tenninate in the discharge of a 
true sequestrum. 

Ccmses. — Osteitis is generally developed under the influence of 
local causes, as contusions, wounds, or division of a bone in ampu- 
tation; but we also see it occurring in scrofulous children, who 
I frequently suUer from an inflammatory swelling of the boaea or of 
H their periosteum only. Hence we say that a scrofulous constitution 
I may be the cause of osteitis, as syphilis and gout may be of a spe- 
cific osteitis. Whatever its cause may be^ the disease generally 
offers in children a certain train of symptoms. 
H Symptoms. — We find in the tract of a bone pain, increased on 
^m pressure, increase of volume, and heat over a more or less eircum* 
scribed region. These symptoms may exist with simple periosteitis, 
^K or with osteomyelitis, or inflammation of the marrow and its cover- 
^M ing. The diagnosis can only be well made out as the disease be- 
B comes more developed, Osteitis may terminate by resolution, and 
then the pain will gradually disappear, and the swelling also dimin- 
ish, but it may often persist for a long time> as in the case of scrofu- 
lous children- Oateitis terminates in suppuration io such cases, in 
which we meet with extra-osseous or even intra-osseous abscesses. 
Abscesses in the direct vicinity of a bone may be recognized by 
the fluctuation, but this is not true of abscesses of the interior oi 
the bones, in the medullary .canal or in the tissue. In such cases, 
there is very sharp pain, with increase of the volume of the bone. 
The abscesses may show themselves at the aflected point, and often 
at a distance from it^ and are then congestive or symptomatic 



Oateitis may pass into a chronic state, presenting no other 
symptoma than increase of volume, usually without giving rise to 
pain; or^ if at all, only at long intervals. This termination is met 
with in scrofula and syphilis. Finally, osteitis may end either in 
caries or necrosis. 

TnatmenL — At the commencementj in the acute state of osteitis, 
we may employ emollients, cataplasms, baths, and sometimes, but 
16 
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rarely, apply leeches. In scrofulous children ^ inunction with oint- 
ment of mercury and belladonna has succeeded in our hands. 
Sometimes the application of elastic collodion is sufficieiit to allay 
it. In scrofulous children, these local agents answer our purpose. 
As a palliative, we must also employ an anti-scrofnloua treatment, 
provided the osteitis is not due wholly to a traumatic cause. 
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Caries is an alteration of the osseous tissue characterized by a 
greater or less amount of vascularization, with friability and soft- 
ening of the tissue, presenting fungoaities and granulations de- 
veloped and bathed in a saniocg and purulent humour. 

Causes.— In childreDj external violence and scrofula are the 
causes. We have seen hereditary syphilis also give rise in them 
to caries of the bones of the face, and of the bones of the nose 
and the vault of the palate. We have not, in such cases, detected 
tubercles as a complication of this form of caries. We cannot say 
thLit masturbation is positively a cause of this affection , as we have 
no positive facts to support such an opinionj and we have not 
absolutely seen children who were very much addicted to this prac- 
tice attacked with caries of the vertebree, but we have met with 
cases of vertebral caries, requiring the patient to remain in bed, 
which have led to masturbation. 

PhysiohgiGal AUeraiions. — These anatomical lesions are observed 
in the spongy portions of the bones; the substance of this tissue 
has its cellules enlarged and dilated, and is more vascular, rarefied, 
light^ softened, friable under pressure of the finger, reddish, violet, 
and impregnated with sanious blood or fetid pus having a specific 
odour. 

Symptoms. — In children ^ the ibeginning of the disease often 
remains unperceived; there ia at first an indolent swelling, and for 
a while the little patients do not complain of pain, though after 
some time it gradually becomes more acute and continuous. If the 
caries is developed in a bona that ts subcutaneous, we recognize 
it by the swelling being sometimes not well circumscribed, hard 
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and painfal on pressure. The neigbbouring soft parts gradually 
become inflamed, and abscesses are developed in the affected part; 
or further off, at variable distances, cold absisessea form, whicb, ia 
course of time, open. These openings become enlarged, and sani* 
OU3 pus is discharged; sometiraes small pieces of bone brought 
away by the pus appear in the midst of the suppuration; fistulas 
are established, and, by introducing through the openings a resist- 
ing metallic stylet, we may feel a hard, rugose, irregular, sharp 
surface. If we push the stylet, we discover that it penetrates a 
tissue that is diseased, soft and yet rugoae, and at the same lime 
a variable quantity of biood is discharged and sometimes small 
portions of bone. 

It ia evident that, when caries attacks the vicinity of a joint, 
symptoms of arthritis will become developed. If it occurs in the 
neighbourhood of the great thoracic or abdominal cavities, symp- 
toms are noticed, which are developed in the viscera contained in 
them. If caries is seated in the bones of the cranium, it produces 
cerebral symptoms. Finally, it may be the cause of paralysis of 
the upper or lower extremities, if it attacks difterent points in the 
vertebral column. 

The progress of this disease is sometimes very slow. If it 
occupies a circumscribed situation, it may terminate by the elimi- 
nation of small particles or minute fragments, and the detached 
portion be covered with granulations and a cicatrix. If it involves 
a considerable extent of bone, it may induce grave symptoms, the 
loss of a portion of the foot, the hand, etc. Sometimes it may give 
rise to an abundant fetid suppuration, slow fever, marasmus, and 
death. 

Diagnosis, — If this is sometimes difficult at the commencement, 
we cannot make any mistake in the advanced stages of caries, es- 
pecially when the abscesses are opened, and we are enabled to 
make an exploration with a metallic stylet. Caries is always more 
or less grave, according to the extent involved. It is less serious 
if superficial, but it is always dangerous if developed very deeply 
in the vertebral column, in the bones of the pelvis, or those of the 
foot or the hand, as we very often meet with it in scrofulous 
children. 

Treattnent—Thia serious disease requires a general treatment, 
when the eause which gives rise to it depends on a constitutional 
affection. Thus, scrofula and syphilis shonld be treated, when they 
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are the cause of the canea We must also .employ a local treatment, 
eBpeciallj if the disease has a traimiatie cause* Pain, for iuatance, 
may be sometimes, but rarely, oyercome, by the application of 
leeches, emollientaj fomentations, poultices, and inunction with dis- 
Bolvent ointments, aa mercurial or iodine ointment; bnt these reme- 
dies are only palliative. For caries in children, we have returned to 
the use of the cautery, heated needles, and transcurrent canteriza- 
tion, to arrest the progress of the disease; but these methods have 
not given us good results. 

When abscesses are developed, wo must open themj even if they 
are of the congestive form. When the abscesses remain open, 
we derive benefit from the application of tonic solutions, such 
as infasion of walnut leaves, aromatic wine, or solution of 
iodine, and even from injection of one part of tincture of iodine to 
two parts of simple water. These injections may be successfully 
practised in congestive abscesses at a distance from the affected 
bone, and in abscesses symptomatic of caries of the vertebras, or of 
coxalgia. When the carious spot is superficial, we may some- 
times carry the red-hot iron over the diseased bone, and thus pro- 
duce a aequestrumj which may become detached. The caries may 
he sometimes so extensive and so deep, occupying several bones, 
as in the hand or the foot, that we are often obliged to perform 
either extraction or resection, and sometimes amputation, when the 
local disease produces general symptoms, which so greatly debilitate 
the patient, that we cannot wait for the separation of the diseased 
part and its elimination by the efforts of nature alone* 
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Necrosis -^partial or entire mortification of a bone— is often 
seen in children, and may result from either traumatic or internal 
causes. Wounds, injuries, and especially scrofula, sometimes 
syphilis, are the causes of this disease during childhood. The vas- 
cular arrangement of the periosteum and the medullary membrane^ 
which is very remarkable in young people, much more than in 
adults, will explain how necrosis occurs from lesions of each of 
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these structareSj and of the bone itself. The latter, deprived of 
its periosteum or its medullary membrane from any cause, only 
living bj the vascularity of these raembraDes, muat become morti- 
fied, and, being deprived of the circulation, comes to form a dead 
portion, called a seqaestrnin, which tends to beeome detached, as a 
Blough is separated from the soft parts. The sequestrum presents 
considerable diSerences: sometimes it is very small and very cir- 
cumscribed, and at other times occupies a large portion or the 
whole extent of a bone; it is recognissed in childhood, aa in adults 
and old people, by its tarnished or dull white colour; and percussion 
gives a clearer sound, as if cracked. The sequestrum is variable 
iQ appearance, sometimes in the form of delicate irregular plates, 
at other times in angular fragments representing a portion of bone 
involving a greater or less extent, and when this sequestrum is of 
long standing it loses in time the dimensions it formerly had. If 
a sequestrum is treated by chemical agents, we find that it has lost 
its organic tissue; left to itself, the elimination is effected in chil- 
dren as in adults, perhaps more promptly in the former than at other 
periods of life. 

In young subjects we recognize three stages: exfoliation, elimi- 
nation, and absorption, 

1. ExfoUatmii or the expulsion of small, more or less cireum- 
seribed bony plates, is developed either spontaneously as the result 
of an abscess from a general cause, or after a wound or contusion, 
or an erosion of the skin over a bone that is more or less subcu- 
taneous, as on the skull, the face, the jaw, the tibia, etc. There is at 
first inflammation of vary tog deration, sometimes very acute^ at 
other times alow; and an abscess is formed and opens spontane- 
ously, or ia opened by the hand of the surgeon. The mortified 
portion of bone is uncovered, and generally becomes detached in 
mass in the form of a plate or small fragment, sometimes of the 
moat minute kind* At other times, if of small extent, it may be 
absorbed or escape the eye of the observer. The periosteum which 
covered this bony portion has been destroyed, but the perioste- 
um which exists around it on the sound portion of bone remains 
luCact, and soon extends and fills up the denuded part. 

2. EUminatitm, — ^It is not always an extensive lamella that is 
detached, but a portion of necrosed bone of variable size; it is 
the true sequestrum^ which cannot be discharged by exfoHation^ 
but by total or partial elimination. This bone, the vitality of which 
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13 lost^ remams more or less enveloped in its periosteum; the 
other, which is iDfiamed, is developed slowlj, and moulded on the 
diseased portion with very little definite shape, and constitntes the 
new bone. The sequestrum is enveloped in mass bj the bone which 
offers, at certain points, openings of differont shapes, narrow, circn* 
lar, and oval, through which the necrosed portion may be Felt and 
seen. This constitutes an invagiaated sequestrum which floats in 
pus, and is sometimes more or less in contact with the tubercular 
substance which we have at times met with in the extremities of 
bones or chiefly in the short bones. Left to itself, this portion sur- 
rounded with pus tends to become gradually detached from the 
healthy portions, and it may be separated by the efforts of nature 
alone, after long suppurations which discharge through fistulas made 
in the bone and in the skin, in the course of the disease. Time and 
nature, constantly aiding the escape of this portion of diseased struc- 
ture, sometimes suffice to produce its expulsion, 

3, Absorption is a slow termination by the dissolution of the 
sequestrum; it is rarely met with, but we have seen the latter 
waste away and be destroyed gradually in an insenaihie naannar, 
becoming reduced to the most simple expression. 

The causes of all these disorders in children are, as we have said, 
traumatic lesions, and, in the majority of cases, scrofula. The symp- 
toms are at first tumefaction, swelling without great pain in the 
situation of the necrosis, and, in some cases, sensibility and ery- 
sipelatous redness, but usually inflammation of slow progress. 
When we have extensive necrosis to deal with^ as in the jaw or the 
limbs, there may be acute, very intense inflammatioDj with rapid 
tumefaction, fever, and the formation of deep abseesseSj which 
are sometimes aub-periosteal. In such cases there may bo general 
disturbance, delirium, in fact all the phenomena of phlegmonous 
inflammation. When the necrosis is of small extent, circumscribed 
and superficial, there is only a local trouble without general re- 
action; an abscess occurs with a spontaneous opening, and a fistula. 
In extensive necrosis, however, the general symptoms are grave, and 
the suppuration abundant and deeply situated. If the child does 
not sink under these symptoms, considerable time elapses before 
the pus makes its appearance on the surface, and often not until 
after becoming diffused, as in cases of congestive abscess of the 
vertebral column and of the pelvis. Frequently the abscess doea 
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not open till after some months, and forms inexhaustible fistulas up 
to the time of the elimination of the necrosed portions of bone. 

PrjOffnosis, — As a general rule, all things being otherwise equal, 
the prognosis is more or less serious, and the disease usually of 
long duration. If it is not of marked intensity, and but a small 
extent of bone is involved, the disease may terminate in fistula, 
and the escape of sequestra of small size; but, if it implicates a 
large portion or the whole of a bone, it will most likely prove 
fatal. In any event we must be very cautious in our prognosis, 
and always bear in mind that the smallest portions of necrosed 
bone often take months to work their way out, and suppuration 
ceases and the fistulas become closed only when these mortified 
parts are removed. Children are generally cured of circumscribed 
necrosis, and, even when this is of considerable extent, it quite fre- 
quently happens that they are finally cured if they pass the period 
of suppuration without being too much exhausted. 

Its progress, as may be seen from a glance at the symptoms, is 
most frequently slow, but is perhaps a little more rapid if the 
case is one of necrosis from traumatic causes. When we have to 
treat necrosis due to a scrofulous cause, — and these unhappily are 
the cases most often met with, — this is not the case. We have seen 
them persist five or six years or more. 

Situation, — Necrosis, which is of very common occurrence in 
young people, is observed in all the bones, long, short, and flat, inde- 
pendently of the form of the disease developed on the alveolar border. 
In children who are met with in places where they manufacture sul- 
phur, we find the upper or lower jaws necrosed. Under the influence 
of a scrofulous constitution, it sometimes involves only a very small 
surface, the border of an alveolus, for example. At other times, and 
generally after inflammation of the gams, and more or less decided 
stomatitis, often of a gangrenous nature, we find the necrosis afi^t* 
ing the alveolar border in one portion, and sometimes nearly the 
whole of the upper or lower jaw. The enormous sequestra which 
follow these necroses, for a very long time retained, and surrounded 
with abundant suppuration, give an intensely fetid character to the 
mouth, and produce fever and all the symptoms of absorption. 
They are expelled by the efforts of nature or are extracted by the 
surgeon. We have had occasion to remove sequestra several times, 
representing the upper or lower jaw almost in its entire extent. 
Children are cured rapidly, and as if by enchantment, after the 
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extraction of these diseased portions. New jaws, formed by the 
development of the periosteum, most generally without teeth, may 
replace the old ones. 

We see in children a number of partial necroses, usually of the 
bones of the face, the borders of the orbits to a greater or less extent, 
the proper bones of the nose, etc. and of the vault of the palate, 
as in ajphilia All these forma of necrosis terminate generally by 
exfoliation; after baring been attended at first with swelling, some- 
times with abscesSj afterwards with fistulas, which persist^ and 
require time, and the use of general rather than local remedies. 
They usually terminate by a cicatrix of the soft parts adherent to 
the portion of diseased bone. Frequently, these adhesions cease 
with time, and the skin becomes movable, 

Necroses of the ribs or of the sternum are rare ; those of the 
vertebrae are unfortunately very common, and, so to speak, a dis- 
ease peculiar to childhood, and are sometimes tuberculous. We 
have but rarely discovered the true tubercular substance in the 
vertebrae. 

Necrosis very frequently occurs in the Hmba and in the long 
bones, as the humerus, radius, ulna, femur, tibia, and fibula. We 
find in these different cases in children more or leas circumscribed 
engorgements at a poinl on one of the bones, which progress with 
extreme slowness, and are only accompanied with dull pain. At other 
times, there are all the symptoms of a profound phlegmonous inflam- 
mation, with fever and even delirium. We have met with this several 
times in periostitis of the femur, which begins with fever and de- 
lirium, and often runs its course very rapidly, speedily terminating 
in deep abscesses. These throw the children into a grave conditioUj 
that can never be checked by the most active antiphlogistic treat- 
ment, which is more injunous than useful. In snob cases, applica- 
tions of the mercurial ointment around the aflected limb, and, in- 
ternally, the administration of the preparations of cinchona^ are the 
remedi^ to be employed. Finally, when the pus is formed, even 
before there is very decided fluctuation, it will be advisable to make 
free incisiong, which give relief even if there should be no such 
collections of pus present. 

If the indication is to subject the child to active surgical treatment, 
the object will be to quiet acute pain, and the general symptoms 
that complicate the local affection j but after such active treatmen 
wo have only to employ expectant surgery^ auch as emollienfcSi 
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baths, poultices, sometimes drainage, emollient and detersive injec- 
tions, and then simple dressings. Fistulas become established, and 
through them may be felt, sooner or later, the sequestrum, which 
at first is not at all movable, and only becomes so in time. We 
always find that the more extensive the sequestrum the greater 
length of time it requires to become movable. In a child ten or 
eleven years of age, we found a sequestrum occupying the whole of 
the body of the femur, only movable seven years after the com- 
mencement of the disease, and we successfully extracted it. 

Necrosis of the short bones is also met with in children, chiefly 
of the phalanges of the fingers, and then the latter have a peculiar 
shape, and the swelling is fusiform, sometimes in the form of a 
radish. In this kind of necrosis, the children may lose one or 
several phalanges. The bones of the foot may also be attacked, 
as the astragalus or os calcis, the sequestra from which are only 
movable several months and even several years afterwards. 

Ih-eatTnent. — In children, as in the majority of cases in which ne- 
crosis is developed under the influence of a scrofulous or lymphatic 
constitution, the an tiscrof ulcus treatment should be resorted to 
from the commencement to the end of the disease. It should not 
be modified or suspended except when accompanied with violent 
inflammations and fevers, which must be combated by local and 
general means. Otherwise, and when the necrosis remains stationary, 
we must employ locally tonic lotions and general tonic baths; in 
certain cases, emollients alone, and waiting for the efforts of nature, 
which tend either sometimes to the absorption of the sequestrum, 
or, most frequently, to its expulsion and to the formation of a new 
portion of bone to replace the old. 

The duty of the surgeon is limited to waiting for the mobility 
of the sequestrum. During this time, he may, nevertheless, keep 
a watch over the patient, and, especially when a long bone of the 
limbs is involved, endeavour by position or bandages to prevent the 
newly-formed bone, which for a long time is of a soft consistence, 
from being curved, as sometimes occurs either in the upper or 
lower limbs. Immobility of the limb is absolutely necessary in all 
cases in which the sequestrum is of small extent, for movement 
may cause inflammation or erysipelas. We must watch these inter- 
current affections, which will demand different treatment, according 
to the nature of the case. Usually we must be satisfied, for a long 
time, to exercise a good deal of caution in regard to the moving of 
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the sequestra, when aitaated in such a way as to be capable of extrac- 
tion. There are some cases in which we must abstain from touching 
them, as in necrosia of the vertebrae, for example. But, when after 
more or less time he can be assured, bj sounding the 6stalous 
spots, that the sequestrum is movable in difierent directions, the 
surgeon should interfere, and either seize the portions which can 
be extracted with the forceps, or divide the fistulous parts. 
Under cerfcaiQ circumstances, as in sequestra of the scapula, the 
humerus, the femur, etc., we must not only divide the soft parts, but 
also enlarge the openings of the new bone to extract the sequestra. 
We do not hesitate in these eases, in oar little patients, to trepan 
them, using a gouge and mallet to facilitate such extractions. 
This we have done in several instances. When we have to detach 
the sequestrum, we may be compelled to divide it before extracting 
it. 

After these operations, which are often very laborious and very 
long, we may apply very light dressings, and gently tampon 
if there he hemorrhage, afterwards sprinkling carefully with 
cold water. It is also beneficial, after these operations, to support 
afresh the limb operated on in its normal position. We must care- 
fully watch the cicatrization, and make it as regular as possible 
We must not forget that, in the limbs, the hones of the new for- 
mation are not at first solid, and that it is prudent not to allow of 
movements, walking especially, for some time after the extraction 
of the sequestrum ; otherwise we may have the limbs remaining 
curved, and not properly shaped. 
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Inflammation of the oeulo-palpebral conjunctiva is as frequent 
in children as in adults. This disease is often met with at birth, 
and is then known under the name of ophthalmia of the new-born. 
Of this disease we have already spoken. It is also observed in 
children at all ages. Sometimes the ocular conjunctiva is alone 
affected; at other times the disease extends to the eyelids, and 
may invade the other parts of the eye, and constitute as many 
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special dieeaseSj^ — ^keratitia; iritis, etc.,— wtiich are eomplicationa of 
the conjonctivitis. 

Causes, — In children, as in adults, the causes may be either ex- 
ternal or internal. The esteraal causes are draughts of air, wonnds, 
punctures, hums, turning in of the lashes, the presence of foreign 
bodies of all kinds, prolonged fatigue of the eye, especially a bright 
light, etc. The chief internal cause is often in childhood the scrofu- 
Iqus taint, giving rise to scrofulous ophthalmia. This cause is often 
the only one that can be discovered in certain children j nevertheless, 
in some of them, the causes are connected with other individual con- 
ditions, as rheunaatisra, intestinal obstruction, abrupt suppression 
of transpiration by cold, or certain eruptions. Sometimes the eon- 
juucttvitis appears under the influence of measles or variola, and is 
even a prodromie symptom of those diseases. 

The symptoms are either anatomical or physiological. 

Anatomical Sifmptoms, — We notice redness over the whole of 
the conjunctiva, or over a circumscribed spot, which is more or less 
decided according to the intensity of the inflammation, and is char- 
acterized by injected vessels, which creep in a tortuous way through 
the aub-mueous cellular tissue. These are, at first, visible on the 
inner aspect of the lids, and gradually spread to the globe of the 
eye, and sometimes extend even over the transparent cornea. The 
swelling of the mucous membrane is at first seen in a slight aug> 
mentation of thickness different from the infiltration of the sub- 
mucous tissue, which is met with somewhat later. If in this patho- 
logical condition we interrogate the children, we find that they ex- 
perience anno;yance as if from the presence of a foreign body in the 
eye. At the beginning there is not yet photophobia, which occurs 
only when the cornea is invaded, or inflammation of the deep mem- 
branes commences. It is then no longer simple conjunctivitis, 
which generally lasts only ten or twelve days when it is limited, 
but some other disease of the eye, the duration of which is yery 
variable. 

In children suffering from affections of the skin, measles of small- 
pox, it is transient; but, when connected with a scrofalous taint, it 
may remain simple but tenacious. In this condition, however, we 
must fear, as in ophthalmia of the neiiX-b*^'''^j the complication of 
conjunctivitis with pustules, granulations, ehemosis, keratitis, iritis, 
internal ophthalmia, purulent dissolutian of the eye, and atrophy 
of the eyeball All these diseases should be studied separately ; 
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and, in thb article, after having examined simple conjunctivitiSj w« 
will confine ourBelves to the description of the moat common com- 
plications. 

Physiological Sfjmptoms, — Simple conjnnctivitia does not usu- 
ally present Tery grave general symptoms: there is only sensi- 
bility to a bright light, and rather soreness than great pain ; but, 
as soon as complications arise, the local disease may be accom- 
panied with fever, loss of appetite, constipation, and very acute 
pain. The progress of the disease is variable according to its 
nature. It may terminate in ten or twelve days if a simple uncom- 
plieated case, but if otherwise it may be retarded. We should 
then be very reserved in our prognosis, for conjunctivitis may 
assume a chronic form, with spots upon the cornea, ulcerations, etc. 
TfeatmenL— This may be local or general, and vary according 
to the complications. To institute a local treatment, we must first 
examine into the condition of the eye, sometimes a difficult task 
with children. For this purposCj we must reverse the lids or raise 
them with elevators. It is important sometimes to make the ex- 
amination during sleep, as this will prevent the child from strug- 
gling* When simple conjunctivitis is occasioned by a draught of 
air, waf?hing with cool water may generally be the sole treatment 
required; and this is true also of that form of the disease which is 
produced by the introduction of a foreign body into the eye, some- 
times after its extraction if it can be removed. Thus, grains of 
dust or metal filings should be first of all sought for carefully by 
reversing the lids, using the magnifying glass, the ophthalmoscope, 
etc. These foreign bodies, which %ve have several times found in 
the eyes of children, may he extracted, when they are movable, 
by the aid of a simple brush or a curette. Others, which are in- 
crusted, can only be extracted by means of the point of a cataract 
needle, in cases in which a steel or other filing is fixed upon the 
cornea, for example, or the sclerotic coat. In these various cases, 
it may suffice, the extraction being made, to use lotions, to apply 
cool water, and to keep patients away from too bright a light- 
In eonjanctivitis produced by irritating liquids, we have derived 
benefit from irrigations of simple water, made every three hours, 
either by means of a funoel or an irrigator. For such applications 
we must employ, with either apparatus, a very small canula, that 
the jet of water may be made quite delicate. But if the conjuno* 
tivitis from a traumatic cause is accompanied with intense in- 
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flammation, with very great injection and violent pain, as in some 
r-ases where it lias been impossiblo to extract the foreign body (for 
often surgical prudence demands that it shall be left alone, aa when 
a shot is buried in the eye), we have always found it best to adopt 
an energetic antiphlogistic treatment, associating with it resolvent 
and calmative remedies. We must say in advance, however, that 
these means are egpeeially attended with successful resnltSj when 
the conjunctivitia is not accompanied with the presence of foreign 
bodies which we have been unable to extract. The treatment con- 
sists in local depletion by leeches behind the ear or to the temple, 
sometimes by cnps; we rarely resort to general bloodletting, at 
least in children. We must often give purgatives, then apply re* 
solvent and calmative ointments aronod the eye^ the mercurial oint- 
ment, belladonna, or atropia in solution dropped on the eyeball. 

When the conjunctivitis is produced by internal causes, and chiefly 
by the scrofulous taint in children — and this is a very frequent 
cause — we must have recourse to antiscrofuloos remedieSj which 
should always constitute the internal treatment, but be suspended 
during the progress of very intense conjunctivitis. We must, in 
young lymphatic children, be cautious of the use of bloodletting, 
and we have most frequently obtained good results from more or 
less astringent colly ria, as those made with sulphate of ainc or ni- 
trate of silver : — 



Or, 



B- Argent, nit rat. gt. v-x. 
Aqiisi» destniat. fgilBB. M. 



Eevellenta to the lower extremity, in the shape of foot-batba of 
salt water or mustard foot-baths, often give good results. We have 
not used the concentrated solution of nitrate of silver, applied in 
light layers on the external surface of the lids, afler the manner 
of M. Serres d^ EU^ who borrowed it from the German oculists; 
but it has the advantage of not being painful for children, as col- 
ly ria in the eyes are. We should also employ belladonna in the 
manner already indicated in traumatic conjunctivitis. Purgatives 
are of the greatest necessity in many cases; castor oil, solution of 
citrate of magnesia, and small doses of calomel for the youngest 
children^ have generally rendered us good service. By means of 
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these different remedies, we often see the disease terminating bw 
resolution more or less rapidly, \ 

Certain very common complications induce us to adopt otKer 
modes of treatment. Thus, in chemosia — in other words, infiltra- 
tion of the sub-mucoua cellnlar tissue in the form of a circular ring, 
soft and slightly painful around the cornea — which may extend 
over the whole eyeball^ giving the comea a sunken appearance, aa 
energetic treatment must be resorted to, conaisting in deep scariBca- 
tions over the ring, either with a lancet, or, better atiU, with sciasora 
and forceps. After incising it, we apply lotions of warm water, 
and after six or eight such applications the chemosis will be found 
to disappear, A few purgatives may be needed to put an end to 
this eomplicatioDj which very often involves the cornea, but this 
treatment is not always sufficient. We must carry the pencil of 
nitrate of silver over the mucous ring, and then bathe the affected 
eye with cold water to which hydrochloric acid has been added, in 
the proportion of twenty drops to half a pint of water; this mixture 
being used as a wash for the eye e'very two or three hours during 
the first twenty- four. Blisters behind the ears, which were for- 
merly advised J have not succeeded in our hands; they appeared to 
excite unnecessary irritation. 

When the conjunctivitia is complicated with pustules, the patient 
complains of having a foreign body in the eye. If we examine it 
carefuUyi we discover, in lymphatic children more frequently than 
in others, a certain number of vessels forming on the eyeball a tri* 
angular group, the base of which comes from the oculo-palpebral 
cul-de-sac. These vessels, when united, form the summit of the tri- 
angle, which papses as far as the border of the cornea, where there 
is a pustule, generally of the volume of a millet seed or a little 
larger. Sometimes this pustule is flattened, and bright yellow; at 
other times it is purulent, and more or less prominent. It some- 
times esisla alone, or there may be two, three^ or four others, always 
arouud the cornea, having their triangles of vessels arranged in 
the same manner. As long aa they are confined to the conjunctiva, 
of the ball, the case is not of much gravity; but if they invade th( 
cornea, ulceration may occur at the points corresponding to them. 
Such eases are frequently accompanied with photophobia. Whet 
these puatules do not involve the cornea, they may be absorbed oi 
leave a slight ulceration, which terminatea by resolution conjointly 
with the vascular injection. 
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This complication may be treated with lotions of cold water, or 
applications of compresses steeped in water, and these often answer 
the purpose. I have found advantage result from touching the* 
pustules very gently and very rapidly at the commencement, with 
the point of a pencil of nitrate of silver or the lapis divinus, and 
especially by carrying it over the vessels which form the point of 
the triangle. But we may generally derive benefit from, and should 
chiefly content ourselves with, simple water or the borax collyrium • 
of M. Desmarres: — 

R. Sodse borat. gr. iij. 

Aqn» lauro-oerasi destillat. t^Y^, 
Aqu8B f §iv. M. 

The child should be kept in an apartment dimly lighted. If there 
be photophobia, advantage will be derived from dropping into the 
eye, two or three times daily, a drop of a mixture containing a grain 
and a half of the neutral sulphate of atropia to half an ounce of 
distilled water. We must also persevere in the use of purgatives, 
and, for the time, suspend the use of tonic or antiscrofulous reme- 
dies. 

Conjunctivitis may be complicated with granulations, with the 
secretion of a puriform fluid, and the development on the inner 
surface of the lids of a multitude of small projections like the pa- 
pillae of the tongue. Sometimes the inflammation interferes with 
the movement of the eyelids, and there is itching on the inflamed 
surfaces and chiefly towards the large angle of the eye. Gradually 
the redness becomes more intense, the sub-mucous cellular tissue 
becomes infiltrated, and the granulations increase in volume. There 
is an exacerbation of the symptoms in the evening and morning, 
and the edges of' the lids are gummed together by the secretion of 
desiccated mucus. These granulations may terminate by resolu- 
tion, but they may also be complicated with serous chemosis. They 
may occur in an epidemic form, and we have seen several children 
of the same family attacked with this affection together or succes- 
sively. This has been seen in our surgical wards at the hospital, 
and has also been noticed in children who are taken to asylums in 
the different arrondissementa of Paris. 

Whatever the cause of the development of these granulations 
may be, cold, contagion, etc., we mast chiefly rely upon light appli- 
cations of the pencil of nitrate of silver, or, better still, the lapis 
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divinus, on the inner surface of tbe lids, which should be reversed, 
and the pencil passed gently and rapidly over them. Combined 
'with this, may be used the slightly astringent collyrium of M. 
Desmarres : — 

B.. Aoid. t^Tinio. par, gr. xt. 
W Aijuffi leLuro-c€rasi destillat, f^}, 

Aqasa deatillat. f§iT, M. 

This should be dropped several times in the day between the 
eyelids. If the granular afteotion passes into a chronic state, we 
mast employ a slightly siimalating ointment between the lids, such 
as crystallized nitrate of silver combined with fresh washed butter, 
or red precipitate combined with washed butter, in proper propor- 
tions. 

Conjauctivitis may be complicated with ulcerations of the cornea, 
which are often attended with photophobia^ and require tbe use of 
solntioa of atropia* Colly ria of isulphate of zinc or nitrate of silver 
may be sufficient to overcome them. We have sometimes treated 
them successfully by touching the ulcerations very gently with the 
point of a pencil of nitrate of silver. 

We often find on the cornea, in cases of conjunctivitis, spots, 
which are nothing more than the consequence of superficial kera- 
titis, followed by effusion between the layers of the cornea, or of 
ulcerations that are cicatrizing. Many of these spots may be ab- 
sorbed, and are consequently only a transient obstacle to vision. 
We have seen some of these of yery large size ia very yoong chil- 
dren disappear aa they advanced in age. They must, however, be 
subjected to treatment, but of this we shall have more to say under 
the head of Keratitis (Chap. LII.). 
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TRAUATATIC LESIONa OF THE CORNEA, 

Wou^^DS of the cornea may be produced from a number of cir- 
ca mstancesj more frequently in children than in adults. Contusions, 
punctures, cuts, foreign bodies, burns and perforations, are so many 
traumatic lesions which may be observed on the cornea. All these 
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wounds may be very slight and easily cured, or be very serious and 
involve the loss of the eye, 

Conttcsions of the cornea are met with quite frequently in children, 
because they receive a cuff or a lash either in playing, as when 
they mount behind vehicles, or a foreign body is thrown against the 
eye. Under such circumstances, the cornea may be bruised or even 
torn; and, as a result of the contusion, the pupil maybe dilated, its 
shape altered, vision momentarily disturbed and afterwards re- 
established. The cornea may be lacerated with the discharge of 
the fluid of the anterior chamber, which may last for several days; 
and there is redness of the conjunctiva covering the cornea, some- 
times sanguineous suffusion of the anterior chamber. If the lesion 
is not very considerable, the contusion and even the laceration ter- 
minate in a favourable manner. 

The treatment consists in applications of cool water; often by 
the single precaution of keeping the eye closed by applying over 
the lid compresses steeped in simple water, or lead- water with 
laudanum in it, the wound will become cicatrized. In some cases 
in which the pain and inflammation are marked, an application 
of leeches to the temple appears to be indicated, but we must only 
apply two or three of these, according to the age of the child, and 
only let them flow for an hour after they are detached. 

Punctures and cuts of the cornea are quite frequent, but if they 
do not penetrate deeply into the eye and only involve the thicjc- 
ness of the cornea, they are of but little gravity, and tend to cica- 
trize under the influence of applications of cold water, and especi- 
ally with the precaution of keeping the upper lid depressed with- 
out compressing it with a tight band, for the pressure does more 
harm than good. When the punctures or the cuts give issue to 
almost the whole of the humours of the eye, the case is then very 
serious; we must not hesitate to deplete. We must, when the 
wound has allowed of the discharge of the fluids, keep the child 
in bed on his back, and not let him turn his head either to the 
right or the left, for this position greatly facilitates cicatrization. 
If union does not take place by the first intention, there is then 
suppuration, which greatly compromises the safety of the eye, unless 
we treat the little patient energetically. We must act as we would 
in the gravest forms of ophthalmia, returning to bloodletting, the 
applications of ointment, as mercurial ointment and belladonna 
17 
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around the eye, and also employing drops of a solution of atropia, 
and continue the use of repeated purgatives. 

Foreign bodies^ which produce lesions of the cornea, give rise to 
different symptoms, according to the depth to which they penetrate* 
Generally, the indication is to extract them. Left in the wound, 
they produce all the gravest symptoms. For the extraction, if that 
be possible, we must place the child before a window, after having 
seated him in such a manner that an assistant holds his head firmly 
and raises the upper lid; then, by means of a brush or a styletj or 
very fine forceps, we may relieve the child. In other cases, whea 
the foreign bodies are encrusted in the cornea, we must use a cata- 
ract needle or a lancet; sometimes we must even incise the cornea 
if the foreign bodies are in the anterior chamber. The foreign 
body once removed, we must continue the applications of cool 
water, and a more or less active antiphlogistic treatment, which 
may be discontinued if the symptoms should jnstify it. 

Burns of the cornea are all more or less serious, the slightest of 
these sometimes producing a very circumscribed and superficial 
wound. Others destroy the whole of the cornea, and hence we have 
in each case a very different prognosis. As for the treatment, what- 
ever be the nature of the burn, washes of cold water, and applica- 
tions of compresses steeped in soothing solutions may be employed. 
There may remain, as a result of the treatment, ulcers or fistulaa 
of the cornea, and we may fear the occurrence of softening and 
gangrene; but to prevent all accidents, we must, at the commence- 
ment, resort to an energetic antiphlogistic treatment. 

perforation of Ike Ooniea, — ^This accident succeeds traumatic lesions 
of the cornea or the various forms of ophthalmia, and especially 
those developed in scrofulous subjects. They are even observed 
at the commencement of scrofula. Perforations are noticed at the 
centre or the circumference of the cornea, at first in the shape of 
yerj minute depressions, like the very small head of a pin ; they 
are sometimes developed with very great rapidity, and the perfora- 
tion may make its appearance the next day, the iris sometimes 
making a hernia. It is of the highest importance to resist this 
rapid progress. We must, while using the colly rium of nitrate of 
silver conjointly with antiphlogisties, also employ belladonna; but, 
as in these cases the vitality of the iris is considerably increased, 
it is important to combine with it -the use of ice. We therefore 
suggest the following treatment: keep the patient lying on his back, 
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with his head immovable and thrown slightly backwards; then 
apply over the eye, the upper lid being closed, compresses steeped 
in an infusion of belladonna leaves, an ounce and a half of the 
leaves infused in a quart of water passed through, filtered, and kept 
in ice. The compresses should be frequently changed; and three 
or four times in the day, and three or four times in the night, there 
should be dropped between the lids a drop of a solution of atropia, 
containing a grain and a half of the salt of atropia to three ounces 
of distilled water. We may, by this means, prevent a perforation 
of the cornea; if it takes place, the fluid of the anterior chamber 
flows out. The iris is not always carried forward producing a 
hernia; but if the iris is involved, we may reduce it by pressure 
of the lid on the eye, keeping it closed by a headband. If the 
iris has been involved but a short time, we will succeed, but when 
the hernia exists for some days, we may fear that we shall have a 
failure, and then we must have recourse to cauterization with ni- 
trate of silver once or several times at a day's interval. 



CHAPTER XLIY. 

CHILBLAIN. 

This afieotion consists in a swelling or engorgement of the subcu- 
taneous cellular tissue, often indolent, sometimes burning and pain- 
ful, having a light purplish tint. As a general rule, we meet with 
chilblain in children, and sometimes in old people, in the fingers, 
toes, nose, and ears. There are usually several of them at a time, 
and they are most frequently met with in weak lymphatic children. 

Causes. — The lymphatic diathesis is the usual predisposing cause; 
cold, moisture, and bad shoes which keep the feet wet, are its ex- 
citing causes. 

Symptoms, — This disease, which manifests itself towards the end 
of autumn or in winter, is characterized by swelling on one of the 
regions already referred to, — the fingers, toes, nose, or ears. There 
is a light purplish redness, — quite circumscribed, and disappearing 
on pressure of the finger, like erysipelas, — and itching, — especially 
when the affected part is exposed to heat, — pain on pressure, and in 
the movements. The violaceous tint becomes bluish, sometimes 
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witli ulceration, the skin becomes gangrenousj and we have seen 
tendons, bones, and joints denuded, and even toes become detached. 
Sometimes this disease is complicated with erysipelasj which may 
iavade the whole of a limb. It often happens that the chilblains, 
whether ulcerated or notj are complicated with angeioleucitis, either 
in the harn or in the groin. 

Diagnosis.— Ch^lhhin should not be confounded with erysipelas; 
the latter does not invade a circumscribed part, such as a phalaax. 
Chilblain tends to remaia on the situation afiected by it; erysipelas 
usually, on the contrary, has a tendency to travel to a greater or leas 
distance. 

Prognosis. — In the majority of cases it isfavourablejfor chilblaiii, 
as a general rule, has a tendency to terminate by resolution, with- 
out following the serious course we have previously pointed out; 
bnt it habitually appears in children on the return of winter, 

Termmatwn,—Ch\\h]iim nearly always diminishes in intensity, 
and terminates by resolution, when the mild season arrives and the 
cold weather is at an end ; but it frequently disappears not to return 
until the age of puberty. This fact, which is quite general, is far 
from being always constant, for we still see adults attacked with 
chilblains. Besides, old people^ who have had chilblains in their 
younger days, sometimes have it, which present in them the eatne 
characters as in childhood. 

Treatment — It is important that the treatment should be distin- 
guished into prophylactic and curative. We may sometimes save 
children from chilblains, at first by giving tone to the constitu* 
tion if it is lymphatic; all the general internal antiscrofuloua reme- 
dies may modify this predisposition to chilblains, and without 
at all neglecting these various remedies, the treatment by tonic 
baths appears to ua to be very beneficial, such as cold baths, sea- 
bathing, and sulphurous baths. Independently of these baths, 
which act at one and the same time on the general and local con- 
dition , we have derived good results from tonic foot-baths, such as 
those made with slightly warm coarse wine, or infusion of walnut 
leaves, or baths of soap and water, or water with the addition of 
camphorated brandy, lavender brandy or water, with a small quan- 
tity of Labarraque's solution of chlorinated soda. These local baths 
should be in ken nearly cool ; they will act injuriously if they are too 
warm. The curative treatment consists of either lotions or baths, — 
which may still be employed with success, when the chilblains are 
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severe, as wben they are accompanied with heat, redness, and pain,^ 
to be combined witb the agents laat mentioned as preservative re- 
medies. Freqaenlly, however, emollients are useful, as baths of 
marshmalloTJV water or gelatinous water, and sometimes applications 
of emollient poultices; but if the pain is very acute, the indication 
is to employ them at a cool rather than a warm temperature. 

When pblyetenae are formed, and when ulcera appear, we must 
apply simple dressings with fenestrated linen smeared with cerate, 
and covered with charpio. After several days of this simple dress 
iiig, we must at once apply tonic dressings, by steeping the char 
pie in heavy aromatic wine or wateFj slightly chlorinated. If the 
uleers have a grayish loob^ we mast employ a simple digestive of 
a more or less stimulant character; if granulations spring up, we 
must repress them with nitrate of silver* Sulphurous waters at 
this period are often indicated, but we may sometimes modify 
them with simple water or bran water* "We should be cautious in 
the use of warm water, which might soften the flesh, and do more 
harm than good. If there be fetor, powdered cinchona or dressings 
with permanganate of potash may be of service, in the proportion 
of two drachms and a half of that salt to four ounces of water; two 
epoonfuls of this solution in a glass of water ia which the charpie 
used in the dressings may be steeped. In a word, at all periods of 
the disease, chilblain requires, as pmphylaetio or as curative treat* 
ment, the use of tonics in all forms, unless the inflammation be very 
intense. The ointment advised by Dr. Carreau appears to be of 
Bervice at all periods of this affection :-^ 

£t« FotassiL iodld, gj. 

Titieturas iodiiaii n\,xs. 
Adipis §|. M. 

CHAPTER XLY. 

TBAUMATTC DISLOCATIONS. 



Traumatic dislocations, or permanent displacements abruptly 
produced by external violence in the articulations, are more un- 
common in children than in adults, and yet we have met witb all 
the traumatic luxations in young subjects. The most frequent are 
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those of the elbow and ulna at its upper portiorij those of the radius al 
its upper part, and, separately, that of the clavicle from the humerus. 
Wo have also met with luxation of the inferior extremity of the 
ulnaj of the first metacarpal bone, and the phalanges of the fingers 
We have seen luxations of the coxa- fern oral articulatioUj of the 
patella, of the toea, and of the inferior maxjllary, and even of the 
cervical vertehree. 

All these dislocations are produced by the same causes, which 
are usually falls or blows. They are attended with the same symp- 
toms and require the same treatment as in adults. After reductioDj 
we must watch children for a longer time, on account of their 
lymphatic constitution, which predisposes them to chronic arthritis 
and white swellings. We therefore, after reduction, which is more 
easy on account of the less powerful muscular action, and is 
effected with or without chloroform, believe it to be necessary to 
employ resolvents, and especially to prolong the immobility of the 
articulation by simple position, or by the application of an appa* 
ratua during fifteen or twenty five days, as if we had a fracture to 
deal with. 

If we wished to speak of all the dislocations met with in children, 
we would only have to repeat, in all respects, the descriptions of 
the same lesions in adults given by standard authorities (Boyer, 
Malgaigne, Eicherand, Vidal, etc). We will only adJ, that while 
they may be reduced much more easily, even when they are of 
two or even three months^ standing, the surgeon should be cautions 
in his efforts to reduce certain old dislocations, by the fear of break- 
ing the epiphyses, which are not yet solid. We have found also 
that dislocations in children are often complicated with fractures of 
the articular extremities without displacement ; at other times, sepa- 
rations of the epiphyses, which are not always very easy to recog- 
nize, because they may likewise exist without displacement, and 
for this reason it is always much better, even where there is a 
doubt, to keep for quite a long time the dislocated articulations in 
apparatus, even when the conformation tells us that there is no 
deformity, and that the articular surfaces are in proper relation to 
each other. 

There are some dislocations which cannot be reduced, or if re- 
duced cannot be kept so without difficulty; dislocations of the 
elbow for instance, which are more frequent in children than in 
adults, always result either as a consequence of a direct fall on the 
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elbow or the hand, or by jerking the forearm. We very often, in 
practice, meet with children suffering from traumatic lesions of the 
elbow; frequently there is simple contusion, sometimes articular 
twitching, complete or incomplete dislocation and fracture. Ob- 
served at the very moment of the accident, the injured elbow may 
be free from tumefaction, and in such cases the deformity or non- 
deformity of the articulation is sometimes very readily recognized, 
enabling us to detect certain simple or complicated dislocations, 
and often, if complicated with fracture, crepitation is present, and 
assists in the diagnosis. But without tumefaction, and especially 
with it, there is sometimes great difficulty in making a positive 
diagnosis. Crepitation certainly enables us to decide generally 
that there is a fracture, but fractures often occur in which we are 
unable to produce movement in the part in order to discover it, 
and hence difficulty arises in saying, whether there is or is not 
fracture, and especially what is its direction. Uncertainty must 
exist also when the fracture is unattended with displacement and 
appreciable crepitation. 

There are some dislocations in which the articular prominences 
are so easily detected, and certain movements so impossible, that 
they cannot fail to be recognized; but, although the surgeon may 
be thoroughly versed in the study of these dislocations, so well de- 
scribed by modern writers, such as Malgaigne, Yidal, Bonnet, N^- 
laton, and especially in the excellent memoir of M. Denuc^, it is 
very often next tq impossible to detect several of these varieties of 
dislocations, for, being attended with slight displacement, they es- 
cape observation in the same way that certain fractures do. Thus, 
in a large number of children that we have seen, we have perfectly 
recognized, and always easily detected, complete dislocations of the 
elbow backwards, forwards, inwards, and outwards, and of the ra- 
dius by rotation forwards and inwards; but we have often failed 
to recognize incomplete dislocations, such as subluxations with or 
without swelling of the soft parts. Besides, these incomplete dis- 
locations, so well described by M.Denuc^, are frequently impercep- 
tible in the living subject, so slightly marked are they, especially in 
the child when there is swelling. 

All the easily detected dislocations we have found in children 
are produced by the causes usually described for adults, and the 
principal symptoms pointed out for dislocations of the elbow in the 
latter are always observed in children, and the methods of reduc- 
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tion advised have always succeeded when the dislocations were 
recent. But there are some dislocations, the symptoms of which 
are but slightly marked^ or, being incomplete, often escape notice^ 
and are reduced by simple flexion of the forearm at a right angle, 
Aa for late reductions, we have succeeded in children, after the lapse 
of a month or six weeks, in reducing dislocationa of the elbow 
backwards, but we have frequently failed in the three forms of 
dislocation forwards, backwards, and outwards of the upper ex- 
tremity of the radius, even when these were not at all old. If 
we have sometimes brought the articular surfaces in relatiorij we 
have not been able to properly maintain them so. In these luxa- 
tions of the upper extremity of the radius, and even in all those 
of the elboWf whether unreduced or reduced incompletely, time has 
done much to re-establish the movements, and, by gentle and con- 
tinuous pressure, we have been able to restore the head of the radius 
gradually to its proper place, and the deformity has, in time, become 
tnucb less considerable, and the movements have been preserved. 

We have very often seen dislocations of the elbow backwards, 
chiefly the uloa alone, rarely both bones. We found one case of 
dislocation of the humerus forwards easily reduced, and we have 
generally seen dislocation of the upper extremity of the radius 
very often incomplete, and then we have been able to reduce it 
and keep it reduced, and this does not usually occur in complete 
dislocations. In regard to the afler- treatment of all reductions of 
the elbow, we have always put the forearm in a state of flexion oq 
the arm, keeping the forearm either m supination or pronation, 
according to the nature of the dislocation, whether it be backwards 
or forwards. We have several times been iu doubt as to whether 
certain dislocations were simple or complicated with fracture, and 
in all cases, even in the doubt, we have kept the limb flexed; and 
we believe that this is advisable except in eases of dislocation with 
fracture of the olecranon, when semi-flexion rather than complete 
extension will be indicated. We always remove our apparatus at 
first at the end of twelve or fifteen days, in order to institute a 
slight movement in the articulation, and we re-apply a new ban- 
dage for a longer or shorter period, according to the necessities of 
the case. If there are any complications of fracture, we do not 
hesitate to apply an immovable dextrine apparatus, or else we place 
the limb in a grooved elbow splint, every twelve or fifteen days 
taking the precaution to institute movements in the elbow, to avoid 
anchylosis. 
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A mode of treatment which we have adopted for a long time 
when there is much tumefaction about the joint is, before or after 
the reduction of the dislocation the application of leeches and cata- 
plasms around the elbow, with the view of preventing subsequent 
arthritis; but we now only employ cataplasms, and an application 
consisting of mercurial ointment and belladonna for several days, 
for we have noticed that arthritis consequent on external violence 
in children is much more uncommon than is generally supposed; 
and besides, the use of immovable bandages, the articulation being 
surrounded with wadding or not, with the precaution to watch the 
bandage, is the true prophylactic method in arthritis, particularly 
in scrofulous children. We still sometimes apply leeches in chil- 
dren of sti'ong constitutions, anji chiefly when the dislocation is 
complicated with fracture or serious contusion. In children as in 
adults, if we have often easily reduced dislocations of the fingers 
and of the phalanges, we have sometimes been obliged to make 
subcutaneous section of the ligament, to reduce in both cases dislo- 
cations of the phalanx, and have sometimes easily reduced disloca- 
tion of the first metacarpal bone, but once in a child of twelve years 
old we failed, as did our master, M. Yelpeau. The child finally 
in time made good use of its thumb. 

In concluding this notice of dislocations of the elbow in children, 
we may observe that the special indication in these cases is to em- 
ploy methods of graduated extension with mechanical apparatus, 
in cases of incomplete anchylosis of the elbow, resulting from too 
long-continued immobility of the articulation from various causes, 
fractures, or dislocations. The use of these forms of apparatus 
requires at first the preparation of the articulation by baths, deli- 
cate handling, etc., and we must then proceed slowly, keeping a 
constant and attentive Vatch over it if we wish to avoid accidents. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

ERYSIPELAS. 



Erysipelas, a superficial inflammation of the skin essentially 
spreading, is often met with in children and the new-born. 

Causes. — These are either general or local, as the result of opera- 
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tions, of external injuries, wounds, hurts, vaccinations, simple ex-^ 
GoriationSf blisters, inflaramation of the umbilicas, eczema of the 
hairy scalp, erosions of the genital organs, nates, etc. In tke new* 
born, want of care is the principal cause of erysipelas, a serious 
affection at that age. 

St/mpioms.^-A redness of the skin of greater or leas intensity, often 
ei re um scribed, will be noticed, which disappears on pressure, and 
returns afterwards. This redness is more or less painful, and some- 
times indolent Very often these local symptoms are accompanied 
with swelling of the neighbouring ganglions, and of the lymphatic 
vessels of the affected region, in the form of reddish lines starting 
from the erysipelas, and directed toward the ganglions. Erysipelas 
is sometimes limited, and this is more appreciable to the* touch than 
sight, and thereisaveryfeehle ring forming the circumscribing boun- 
dary. When the erysipelas is seated in the eyelids, in the scrotum, 
or in the vulva, it is accompanied with infiltration of the subcuta- 
neous cellular tissue. All these symptoms are preceded by chills, 
fever, and general disturbance; in some children there is even pre- 
cursory delirium with vomiting. The symptoms of this disease 
gradually increase in intensity i there is heat of skin, fever, and 
great thirst, and besides, the skin being distended, the epidermis is 
modified, becoming elevated with the formation of vesicles fall of 
serum; generally the erysipelas terminates by resolution, rarely by 
suppuration or gangrene. 

This affection is sometimes epidemic, and even contagious, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the English surgeons, Arnott, Gibson, 
LauveaUj and of the French physicians, Alibert, Kayer, Chomel, 
and Oostallat. We have not had occasion to establish its conta- 
gious character at the Hopital dea Enfants; nor have we had any 
more reason to believe in its positively epidemic character in our 
surgical wards at this hospital. This partly explains the more 
common success of operations in childhood. 

Diagnosis. — This is easy, and to any one who has seen measles, 
scarlet fever, or urticaria in children, no con fusion can exist in the 
diagnosis between these diseases and erysipelas. Erythema migbl 
be confounded with it, but this afiection is free from tumefaetioii 
and pain, and is, so to speak, fugacious^ and usually unaccompanied 
with general symptoms, 

Protjnosh. — As a general rule, this is as grave in children as in 
adults. Nevertheless, if we refer to our own experience, we will 
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say that this disease frequently follows a course more or less gradual, 
lasting ten or twelve days, and being cured without treatment by 
resolution. The redness, heat, and swelling diminish, and desquama< 
tion occurs ; but this favorable prognosis is not exempt from ex- 
ceptions, and should be especially modified for erysipelas in the 
new-born, which we will separately describe. Erysipelas should be 
considered as of a very grave character when it is not purely local, 
and is complicated with purulent absorption,, characterized by pro- 
longation of the general symptoms ; chills, fever, vomiting, with 
rapid transition of the redness from one point to another, or when 
the disease is ambulant, as it is called. It is also grave when 
complicated with phlegmon, or inflammation of the subcutaneous 
and deep cellular tissue. 

The treatment may be divided into general and local. 

Local Treatment — We do not agree with some authors, that local 
treatment is useless. If, in many cases in which the erysipelas 
arises from some general influence, we should abstain from local 
remedies, it is not the same thing in regard to the form of the dis- 
ease arising from traumatic causes. When the erysipelas is due 
to a general cause, the treatment may be confined either to lotions 
more or less often repeated, with infusion of elder leaves or bran- 
water, inunction with lard, or, better still (for we are not at all 
partial to washes, especially those that are emollient and warm) 
powdering the affected part with potato starch or rice flour. In 
erysipelas occurring as the result of a wound, a slight hurt or an 
operation, if there is intense fever, very great heat, and a tendency 
to the extension of the disease, it has appeared to us that in some 
cases the inunction with mercurial ointment has succeeded, and the 
ointment of the sulphate of iron has given us some good results. 
Following the example of Dupuytren in certain ambulant cases 
attended with fever, delirium, etc., a blister placed in the centre of 
the part affected has put an end to all the symptoms, even in very 
young children. Having often employed these local remedies, I 
am satisfied that leeches over the lymphatic ganglions above the 
seat of mischief are sometimes very useful, but the application of 
collodion especially, according to the formula of Robert Latour, 
has given us in children the best results in traumatic cases. As 
for leeches, if there be heat and fever, we follow the example of 
Blandin in traumatic erysipelas, and apply them over the ganglions 
of the axilla for an erysipelas of the arm or forearm, if the gan- 
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glioris are tumefied and painfal; and over the region of the groin 
for erysipelas of the lower extremity. 

Qeneral Treatment — The indication always is, in erysipelas from 
general causes, to prescribe purgatives, emetiesj diluent and laxative 
drinks, whey, lemonade, and herb broths, which are useful, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case. But, aft^r operations when we 
fear the occurrence of purulent absorption, the alcoholic tincture of 
aconite, in appropriate doses in a jnlep, should be prescribed for 
our young patients, and repeated each day. Cinchona in coffee, 
given in the dose of fifteen to thirty j^raina of the soft extract of 
cinchona in black coffee, once daily, has appeared to us to be very 
useful in cases of purulent absorption, even in very young children. 




Erysipelas of the New-born requires separate mention. It is ob- 
served within a few days after birth, and may be fixed or wandering, 
like that met with at all other periods of life; but its eharacterietie 
feature is, that it becomes developed in the earliest infancjj and 
has its seat most freqviently around the umbilicus or about the 
genital organs, on the cirumference of the anus or the nates, 

Caitses.-^The smallest excoriation may be the principal cause of 
it. Cracks of the thighs or the scrotum, and frequently the inflam* 
mation that aeeonipanies the descent of the umbilical cord, may 
produce the disease, and vaccine pustules may be its point of de* 
parture. Sometimes there is an epidemic cause, as is seen from 
time to time in lying-in hospitals when there exist epidemics of 
puerperal fever. The cause may also be found in the bad condi- 
tions under which children of the labouring classes live. 

Si/mpioms.— As a general rule, there are few prodromic symp- 
toms, although sometimes the infant has fever, vomiting, convulsions, 
and jaundice. The coloration of the skin now declares itself, and at 
one of the points indicated there is heat, with restlessness, insomnia 
and continuous frequency of the pulse; the redness, at first of slight 
extent, progresses, becomes painful and more or less diffused, 
sometimes taking the character of erysipelas, and overrunning all 
parts of the body. There is always more or less tumefaction, with 
infiltration of the subcutaneous cellular tissue. If the disease 
terminates by resolution, the symptoms referred to gradually di- 
minish ; but, on the contrary, and unfortunately, the child very often 
becomes enfeebled, and refuses to take the breast, diarrhoea and 
Tomiting take place, and the aSected part becomes of a more in- 
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tense red, and even the skin becomes gangrenous. When the 
sloughs become detached, the wounds resulting should be dressed 
with powder rather than with cerate, and the suppuration may 
only cease very slowly. We frequently notice also symptoms of 
peritonitis, and at the autopsy we discover pus in the spaces of the 
cellular tissue of the walls of the abdomen, and also false mem- 
branes on the intestines, and pus in the abdominal cavity. 

Prognosis, — This disease is very grave, often mortal. The chances 
of saving children are so much greater in proportion to their age; 
but nearly all those only a few days old are carried ofiF, no matter 
what may be done for them. 

Treatment, — Internally we may prescribe laxatives, or calomel 
in fractional doses,* and enemas if there should be constipation. 
We should not stop completely the milk of the nurse, if it is of 
the proper quality. We have not adopted the suggestion of Eng- 
lish writers, and given two drops of the tincture of the chloride of 
iron every two hours in sugared water. Externally we may employ 
a few body baths of bran-water of short duration, and, as a general 
rule, few or no cataplasms; but what has succeeded best in our 
hands, is powder of potato or rice starch, but especially the appli- 
cation of elastic collodion repeated several days in succession, 
graduated in quantities according to the extent of surface involved ; 
and we must, so to speak, pursue the disease with the collodion, 
changing very frequently the linen of our little patient, so that it 
may not become too moist. Every time that it is changed we 
should reapply the collodion. When the skin becomes gangrenous, 
applications of digestives may be sometimes useful to facilitate the 
separation of the sloughs; and this being effected, we must use 
simple dressings, still preferring starch mixed with tonic powders, 
renewed frequently and carefully. By such means we avoid fresh 
attacks of erysipelas, which are too often provoked by the fat sub- 
stances, preparations of lard, of glycerine, etc., suggested in these 
cases. We have had some success, but very rarely, in the use of 
dressings with the powders only. 
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SPRAIN3. 



In children as in addtB, a sprain is an abrupt articular tiistenaion, 
with or without laceration of the ligaments and the soft parts sur- 
ronnding the articulation. This is generally met with in the tibio* 
tarsal articulation, but also in all the articulations, and chiefly in 
children in those of the forearm and wriat. It may be said in ad- 
vance, that all the diaordera which are produced in children who 
are lifted by the arms are sprains, in all cases in which this traction 
produeea neither dislocatioQ nor fracture. 

CiiustB. — The suppleness of the articulations in children appears 
to us to be a cause which predisposes them to sprains less frequently 
than adults. The usual causes are falls, contoaions, and strong trac- 
tions which exaggerate the movements beyond the normal Htate, and 
give rise to distension and lacerution of the articular ligaments. 

Pathohgkal Alterations, -^li ia only by experiments ou the cada^ 
ver that we are able to estimate properly, as Bonnet of Lyons drd, 
the lesions produced by sprains; for we very rarely have the op- 
portunity of observing at an autopsy a recent sprain. In the few' 
rare cases that we may meet with in those who have died after 
sprains, and especially experiments on the cadaver, we discover in 
very slight sprains scarcely any distension of the ligaments, with 
slight sanguineous exudation; at other times when distension ia 
observed in the articulations which have experienced violeat and 
forced movements, the subcutaneous and intermuscular cellular 
tissue, and that around the joint^is lacerated to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and the small bloodvessels are torn, producing ecchymoses ; the 
aponeurotic fibres, the muscular fibres, and the tendinous sheaths 
are also sometimes lacerated, resulting in serous infiltration around 
the articulation. 

Pkysiohgical Symptoms. — These are infinitely variable, accord- 
ing to the intensity; they may be transient and momenta ry^ or 
protracted to a greater length of time. A distension of the 
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t may cause a rapid and transient pain; tliere is suffering 
if the Jigameats have been injured, and in aa individual who 
has made a misstep by turning his foot abruptly in one direc- 
tion or another, sometimes five or six minutes elapse before he 
can again rest his foot on the ground. Sometimes, however, it 
may produce pain of longer duration, and may then present the 
following symptoms: around the affected joint the patient may 
suffer more or less acute pain which impedes the movements, and 
when the sprain is seated in the foot, may prevent him from walk- 
ing. This paiuj caused by the distension of the neryous filaments, 
of the synoTial membrane and of the soft parts surrounding the 
articulation, may last for a longer or shorter time, or cease almost 
immediately. Generally very soon after the accident, or some little 
titne afterwards, the soft parts become swollen, ecchymoses appear, 
the pain increases, and the patient feels that it is necessary that he 
should not move hia limb. In the simplest cases, the inflammation 
ia of short duration, and the effusions of blood or other fluid be- 
come absorbed, and there remains a slight stiffness, which disappears 
in a few days. If the case is one of greater intensity, and the 
lacerations more extensive; if the constitution of the child is lym- 
phatic, or if we do not at once make the articulation immovable, an 
acute inflammation occurs, which becomes chronic and may de- 
generate into white swelling. 

The diagnoBis ia quite easy. In children a dislocation can hardly 
be confounded with a sprain, the deformity of the joint being very 
different. In the articulation of the foot, by instituting lateral 
movements of the foot in such a manner as to press alternately on 
the two malleoli, it ia difficult not to recogniae fracture of the 
fibula; and yet we may remain in doubt if the swelling ia con- 
siderable, and only at the end of a few days can the diagnosis be 
made out with certainty. We cannot always at once appreciate the 
extent of the mischief, and in such a ease it is better to abstain 
from making too long and painful an exploration. 

The prognosis cannot then be made in all cases, especially if there 
is acute pain and considerable swelling, for the degree of the sprain 
may be infinitely variable, and we cannot affirm that the cure will 
be prompt, especially in lymphatic children. 

TreatvienL—^Y^hm may consist, for cases of little gravity, either 
in the application of Wadding around the articulation, secured with 
a retaining bandage, or else in massage^ practised atonceorin the 
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earliest liotirs after the accklent, but only whea there is tumefaction 
or infiltration of the soft parts, such caaea being fcbo only ooes in 
wbicb we can obtain a good result from this mode of treatment^ 
employed at tbe commencement, and even later, taking the pre- 
caution to follow it with a retaining bandage, wet vvith a resolvent 
and aoolbing liquid, water, camphorated brandy, and a few drops 
of extract of lead. 

Massage or ehampooing may be especially practised on the foot, 
or the knee, or the wrist, and in the following manner: we must 
grease tbe hands with a fat substance, lard, for example, and exert 
gentle pressure very slowly and prolonged from below upwards, 
in order to cause the fluids effused around the articulation to ascend. 
We must carefully institute movements, as advised by Bonnet, of 
Lyons, and repent them at different times and more or less frequently, 
according to the intensity of tbe sprain, We know that somettmea^ 
after one or two such operations, the patient can walk. Thia has 
been observed several times by Dn Lebatard, and has also occurred 
in our hands^ in cases of slight sprains. We must continue the 
massage for several days when the sprain is not of much gravity. 

Another treatment, employed for a long time, and still used by 
surgeons, and by us especially, particularly for grave cases, consists 
in the application of leeches^ when there is considerable swelling 
and extreme pain. We may be satisfied merely to apply com- 
presses wet with cold water, and to sprinkle the dressing either 
with cold water, or with a mixture of lead- water. I have derived 
benefit from continuous irrigations on the afiected part. At the 
end of several days, we apply a gently retaining bandage, and place 
the affected part on a pillow arranged in the form of an inclined 
plane, in such a manner that the foot may be more elevated than 
the knee. When there is no longer swelling, we apply an immovable 
bandage, which may be left on for some time, fifteen days, a month, 
or longer. When we remove this apparatus, there remains in th© 
joint nothing more than a stiffness, which disappears gradually 
when the joint is subjected to movements. If the sprain passes 
into a chronic arthritis the ease is grave, for then we have to deal 
with a white swelling. 

Sprains of the Forearm deserve a special mention. These acci- 
dents, produced in children who are roughly lifted by the arm, are, 
in our experience, with the exception of fractures and dislocations 
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which may arise in this manner, the most frequent of true slight 
sprains. • These sprains take place in the various joints of the fore- 
arm, according to the nature of the movement impressed on the 
limb. In such cases — and we have seen a large number of them 
— the children have been lifted roughly by the arm, either to 
make them dance, or to jump over a gutter, or to prevent them 
from stumbling. Some of them had fallen, but nearly all had been 
taken by the hand, some by the wrist, others by the forearm; and 
in all cases the limb had been turned more or less abruptly, either 
in supination or pronation. Under these various circumstances, it 
is evident by observation, reasoning, and physiological examination, 
that the distension or pulling may involve several articulations. 
Thus, when the child is roughly lifted by the wrist or forearm, the 
movement of pronation or supination may take place either in 
the articulation of the superior extremity of the radius, or in the 
wrist. Either the lower extremity of the radius or that of the 
ulna may then be carried forward or backward, and the distension 
takes place in the ulno-radial or the radio-carpal articulation. 

When these children are brought to the surgeon — and we have 
seen quite a large number — very few present fractures of the ulna 
or' the radius, or dislocations either of the upper extremity of the 
radius or the lower extremity of the ulna; the majority, on the con- 
trary, are not attended with any of these grave symptoms, though 
they nevertheless present features which especially alarm the 
parents, and sometimes even the physicians, on account of theories 
and complaints of the children. In any event we find in children 
symptoms which are nearly always the same; thus, they cry and 
complain a good deal when the limb is moved, either extended or 
flexed, or movements of rotation or supination are impressed on it, 
and we do not observe any appreciable deformity. We sometimes 
hear, during the movements that are executed, a sound, without no- 
ticing the point from which it is produced, and we are induced to 
ascribe it to a gliding of the articular surfaces over one another. 
All at once, when these movements are once produced, a child 
ceases to complain, and without our being able to say that we have 
done much to cure it, we see him move the limb as he did before 
the accident. At other times this is not the case, and the pain 
persists; sometimes there exists sensibility over the superior arti- 
culation of the radius, sometimes the inferior articulation, and in- 
ferior ulnar articulation. 
18 
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In our own experience we are generally far from tieing able to 
make oat a precise diagnoais in all cases. We believe when we 
detect neitber fracture nor dislocation of Ike upper extremity of 
the radiuSj nor displacement of the carpal extremity of the ulna, 
that there haa occurred a sprain, generally of a slight character; that 
ia to say, slipping of the articular Burfacea and distention of the 
ligaments, or at least a tendency to a dislocation which haa not been 
effected. We do not believe that these accidents are produced 
always at the elbow or wrist joint, but, on tlie contrary, at several 
situ at ions in the articulation of the forearna Sametimea fchia lesion^ 
when not of much gravity, passes into the wriatgoint, aa our con- 
frere M. Goyrand observed it in several cases, but we do not pre- 
tend, like hira, that it is always at this point. We think we have 
heard, aa he did, the peculiar noise over thia articulation, but we 
have often detected it in the superior articulation of the radius. 

In all cases, the prognosis being only grave i£ there are several 
recurrences, we content ourselves with putting the forearm in a 
state of flexion at a right angle, by placing the hand in supination 
©r pronation, according as the patient prefers one position or the 
other, and in nearly all cases this position is excellent for the 
patients, who no longer complain, and aa a general rule are cured 
in three or four days. If the pain persists at the end of that time, 
our advice would be to put on au. immovable bandage for eight or 
ten days, placing the limb in the position indicated. 
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OZjBNA, 



The name ozsena ia given to a symptom produced hy deep nicer* 
ations of the nose, from which exhales so strong an odour that we 
cannot speak to children who are a&ected with it, without at once 
finding that the air they expire is charged with a peculiar fetor. 

It exists in the interior of the nasal fossae and the frontal and 
maxillary sinuses. In these deep sitoationa, which cannot be seen 
OB the living subject^ we notice, as may also be detected on parts 
leas deeply seated, at the entrance of the naaal fossae, ulceration of 
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tKe m«coti3 membrane at ofltie or aeveral points, but sometimes no* 
thing can be seen. 

Cuuses. — In adults, syphilis is Frequently tliOicanse of thrs affec- 
tion. In the cbild, it isd&e to scroFula and often caries of som0 
portion of the bones of the fi-aaal foasee. Sometimes very robust 
and healthy children, without any appreciable constituHional affec- 
tion, are attacked with this disease^ We have met witk it ia those 
who had narrow flat noses, 

Paihohgkal Z€Sions.— These are often true ulcerationa at different 
points in the nasal mucoue membrane, sometimes modificatbo m 
the thiiikness of that membrane; at other times, ulcerations at the 
entrance of the nasal Ibssse, but most frequently very deep in the 
Aafractuosities of the tnrbianted bones and of the ethmoid. 

Symptoms. — These are, abundant secretions in the naaal foaase, of 
a purulent and saDguinolent character, forming enista in the nose 
and chiefly exhaling a fetid odour, a cadaveric odour peculiar to 
caries, which has been compared to that of bedbugs, and hence the 
term punais (pianaise,. a bug) has been applied to those thus affectedv 
Oz£ena is developed without anything announcing its approach; 
sorae times it commcnGea in ftn obstinate stoppage of the nose, with 
local sensibility; al other times, headache^ the expulsion of piaruletit 
tnucus, and even of crusta. Very often there is loss or dinainution 
of the sense of smell. 

Prognosis, — As a general rule, ozsena is a tenacious affection; it is, 
nevertheless, of a less serious natare in children than in adults, for 
it oftcB depends on a scrofulous vice, which may become modi fiied m 
the child grows older; and the disease, thereforcj yields sometimes ia 
children at the period of puberty. It is modified »ko by the appro* 
priate treatment. The general health is not usually influenced by 
this disease, which is often incurable, but which does not interfere 
with the healthy appearance of its victim. 

Treatment,— In children we place in the first rank the varied anti- 
scrofuloua general treatment, and at the same time deem it very 
important to combine with it good diet, the use of general tonic, 
saline, gelatinous, sulphurous baths, artificial baths during the 
winter, taken especially at the sulphur springs themsetves, or sea- 
bathing, at the proper seasons. Benefit will also be derived from 
letting the child walk in the open air. 

Although we do not place the same value on local remedies, 
regarding it m of the first importance, before everything else, to 
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modifj the cotistitiition, we nevertheless prescribe in auccession 
powders to be stiufJ'ed up and injections. The powders we have 
used are those composed of tannin and alum, of one part of white 
precipitate to fifteen of powdered marshrnallow root, or two parts 
of calomel and fifteen parts of tannin or cinchona. All these powdera 
are snuffed up, or inaaffijited, several times daily. As injectionsg 
we have employed successively infusions of walnut leaves repeated 
morning and evening, sulphurous injections, Enghien water mixed 
with barley 'Water, the mineral waters of Bonnes, solution of bichlo* 
ride of mercury (Van Swieten'a solution) two spoonfuls in a glass 
of milkj injected morning and evening, the injection of chlorinated 
water, etc. A form of injection which has succeeded best with ua 
consists of two spoonfuls of the following solution in a glass of 
water ; — 

S< PotRBSss permangaDUhL 5U^^' 

It must be acknowledged that many of these remedies are em- 
ployed without success for a long time, and as the child's constitu- 
tion changes a cure may follow in some cases. In an excellent 
treatise on this subject, produced by M* Cazenave of Bordeaux, he 
states that he has used nitrate of silver with good results, applying 
it by means oF B,porle caustique contrived by himself, 

We must not confound with ozaenathe fetid emanations exhaled 
from the nasal fosaae as the result of caries or necrosis of the bones, 
as the vomer or the turbinated bones. When the oziiena depends 
on these causes, it will always yield more or less promptly after 
the expulsion of the diseased portions of bone, as we have our- 
selves observed in several children. 




CnAPTER XLIX, 

LACHRYMAL FISTULA. 

Lacheymal fistula presents itself at the inner angle of the eye 
in the form of a small ulceration, which gives passage to the tears 
We will confine our remarks to what we have observed in children* 
This affection is quite frequent, and is attributable to a lesion of 
the lachrymal canals causing swelling of the mucous membrane of 
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the lachrymal apparatus. The cause is often the lymphatic or 
scrofulous vice, and then it is a general cause ; but it is sometimes 
local, a foreign body coming from without, or a concretion formed 
in the lachrymal canals, or else compression over the nasal canal 
by tumours of difterent nature in the neighbourhood of the lachry- 
mal apparatus. 

We have seen, in very young children, very minute openings 
over the inner angle of the lids, beneath the tendon of the orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum, scarcely allowing the introduction of an AnePs 
stylet, and giving an outlet at long intervals to a few drops of 
transparent fluid, especially when the inner angle of the eye is 
compressed ; and yet we cannot really assert that the lachrymal sac 
was distended and formed a tumour. In some cases these little 
fistulas were congenital, while others occurred, without any known 
cause, after birth. We have seen several of these little fistulas, in 
young children, cured under the influence of astringent lotions, or 
by injections with infusicm of walnut leaves; and we have seen 
them persist, no matter what was done for thjem. But the form we 
have generally observed has been true engorgement in the inner 
angle of the eye beneath the tendon of the orbicularis palpebrarum. 

There are two forms of this affection. One of these, a true ab- 
scess, opens and results in suppuration, followed by ulcerations 
which cicatrize more or less slowly under the influence of general 
an tiscrof ulcus remedies, or even of very simple local means, and 
have no communication with the lachrymal passages. The other 
form is a lachrymal tumour, presented in the shape of a small 
swelling, quite hard, and at first without change of colour of the 
skin. It is accompanied with epiphora, the eye is suflFused, 
and on touching the tumour it becomes depressed. Tears may be 
made to flow, and may even be purulent, through the lachrymal 
puncta or through the inferior orifice of the canal through the nose. 
This kind of engorgement may remain for a long time stationary, 
and may sometimes be cured by injections made through the lach- 
rymal puncta or the lower part of the canal. Generally the engorge- 
ment becomes inflamed, and ulceration is established; and we de- 
tect a fistulous point which communicates with the lachrymal 
passages, and gives an outlet to the tears. 

In scrofulous children, the fistula may be cured under the in- 
fluence of a general antiscrofulous treatment, prolonged for a con- 
siderable time, combined with the local treatment by means of 
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lotions of decoctions of walnot leaves, repeated for yean?j morning 
and evening, with perseverance. But there are cases ia which the 
remedies we have suggested are not followed with any result, atid 
in which, after being well assured that there is no necrosis of the 
bones, no foreign body or polypus, we have operated with auecesd 
with the canula of Dupuylren; but we have been obliged to aban- 
don it on account of accidents which require the more or less 
prompt extraction of this canula. We have seen it worn for several 
years, and afterwards those operated on blew out their canula md 
were cured. Recently we hav^e decided upon the employment of 
butter of antimony for the cauterisation of the nasal canal, After 
having met with numerous accidents, the slowness of the other 
methods adopted, and especially numerous recurrences, after sucb 
remedias as dilatation, setona^ canulas, etc^ we now resort to oblito 
ration of the canal, 

Dr, Magne bag lately published several observations^ and W9 
have ourselves had several oases, which militate in favour of this 
procedure. Besides, nature has pointed out this method of treat- 
ment, since lachrymal fistulas ^re sometimes cured by the oblitera- 
tion of the canal without an operation. After such obliteration, 
there is, at first, lachrymation, which gradually diminishes, and 
finally disappears, Hannoni opened the sac under the tendon of 
the orbicularis palpebrarum, fiHed it with cbarpje, and on the next 
day, after the pain had ceased, he cauterized the sac with a mixture 
of alum and precipitate. Dr. Magne cauterizes the sac with butter 
of antimony. We ourselves operate as follows: w^ first open tho 
sac beneath the tendon of the orbicularis, and, after washing out 
the cavity, separate the lips of the wound with a small bivalva 
dilator introduced into the orifice of the canal, carrying to ih© 
bottom of the sac a email sponge, firmly secured on a stylet, im- 
pregnated with butter of antimony, and sufficiently small to pene- 
trate easily* In these cases we have also employed general anses^ 
thesia. 

Swelling may occur, the cauterized part may suppurate, the canal 
become obliterated, for several days there may be lachrymation, 
and the wound slowly cicatrize. We are sometimes obliged to 
practise a second cauterization, but, as a general rule, it may be 
sufficient, after cauterization with butler of antimony, to touch the 
wound with pitrate of gilver, and cicatrization thus terminates. 
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We have seen patients cured aflter a single application of butter of 
antimony, vrhoj several jeair« aflber tbe operation, liad no recurrence 
of the disease. 



CHAPTER L, 

iLN^aSTHESIA. 

GBNBBAli and local anaesthesia may be, and should be, resorted 
to in certain cases, in children as in adults. We hav« employed 
it in those of only a fe'v months of age, and bave never had any 
HCcideBts. We believe that even ia childhood we may, by the 
prevention of acute pain, -obviate the occurrence of convulsions, 
which certain very painful operations might otherwise induce. It 
^ay, indeed, serv^ lo &pilLta6e the performance of several delicate 
operations. 

General ajn^sAesia is indicated in children in all oper.aiipas which 
require any length of time^ such as lithotomy, lithotrity^ampuitatioo, 
operations for hernia, and even simple reduction of ^strangulated 
hernia, extirpation of a tumour of greater or less volume, the re- 
duction of certain old dislocations, ligation of a principal artery, 
as the brachial, the femoral, the carotid, etc. Lpcal anaesthesia is 
reserved for operations which are rapidly executed, as the opening 
pf abscesses, phimosis^ extraction of a nail, extirpation of a small 
tumour, or cauterization of erecUle tumours with red-bot iron. 

General Anaesthesia. — In all cases in which we employ it, we use 
either pure chloroform, or, better still, equal parts of chloroform 
and ether. We administer it to the patient fasting, or at least three 
hours afler eating, the child being in a recumbent, not in a sitting, 
position. We use a conical sponge, shaped like a mushroomi 
having an opening at the top and bottom of it, placing the sponge 
in a horn made with a compress or a handkerchief, tbe point of 
the horn being permeable to air. We pour the liquid upon it in 
such a way as to soak the sponge moderately, and we place the 
base of this apparatus in front of the mouth and the nose, keeping 
it at a certain distance v/itbout touching tbe lips of the patient. 
We cause him to breathe as freely as possible, carefully watching 
the pulse and the respiration. When the former becomes more 
feeble and less frequent, we suspend the inhalation, resuming it if. 
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neceagarj. When the skin ia insensible to a pinch, when the pupil 
is dilatedj aod the patient ia not excited, the time has arrived to 
operate. 

If the reBpiration and circulation diminish, we must not keep 
up the inhalation, but carefully put the child in a silling posture^ 
keeping him lying on his back, with the head slightly incliueil down- 
wards. If the respiration continues to diminish, or takes place 
in an incomplete manner^ we must depress the tongue rapidly, in 
order to force the child to take a full inspiration, and throw cool 
water over the face, and at the same time excite movements in the 
chest to increase the activity of respiration. We must place both 
bands on the lateral portions of the child's chest, and thus enibraee 
the thoracic cavity, making with both hands movements from 
above downwards, to successively elevate and depress the ribs, and 
thus produce artificial respiration. This method has always been of 
service in our little patients, and we have never met with any diffi- 
culty in making the respiration persist 

Local Ansestkesia. — When we cannot employ general ansesthesia, 
we must resort to methods for rendering insensible the part on 
which we have to operate. This we have often done with success. 
To fulfil this indication, we make an application either of ice or of 
the vapour of ether. We pulverize the ice and mix it, as Arnott 
suggested^ with a third part of gray salt, and place this mixture 
either in a little gauze bag, or in gold beater's skin, and apply this 
bag over the part we wish to render insensihle, a result which 
follows at the end of three or four minutes. To apply the vapour 
of ether, we have used Eichardson's apparatus, constructed by M. 
Galante, on the suggestions of M. Salles-Girons, the object of 
which is to project pulverized ether on the point where the bistoury 
is to be used, so great a coldness being produced that we can make 
an incision without the patient experiencing any acute pain. The 
sensation of very painful cold, which impresses them^ makes some 
children cry. 

In any event, this agent may be resorted to with advantage, as 
may ice alsOj and either of these can be employed with children, 
to obtain local anoeathesia, when general aniBsthesia cannot be used; 
but we have found that patients bear ice better than ether. We 
must repeat that this local anaesthesia can only be employed when 
we have to operate in a circumscribed situation. Otherwise we 
should prefer general anaesthesia. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

PHLfiGMON. 

In" children, as in adults, phlegmon, which consists in inflam- 
mation of the cellular tissue, is met with in the new-born as well 
as in children more advanced in years. We find it either circum- 
scribed or spread, superficial or deep. 

{husea, — Frequently the causes are traumatic, and sometimes 
spontaneous in children, chiefly as the result of certain diseases, as 
measles, scarlet fever, smallpox, etc.; and we see phlegmons that 
are, so to speak, critical. The traumatic causes are numerous; 
contusions, wounds, excoriations, the presence of foreign bodies, 
splinters, needles, shot, etc., may give origin to phlegmon, and these 
are its most frequent causes. Different operations are also very 
often followed by erysipelas, which is complicated with serious 
phlegmons of greater or less extent, superficial or deep. Affec- 
tions of the bones and of the periosteum may be causes of phleg- 
mon. 

Local Symptoms, — The affected part is tumefied, with redness 
that does not disappear on pressure, more or less hardness and 
resistance, acute pain with pricking or pulsation, and heat. There 
is swelling which is not circumscribed, and extends more or less 
deeply under the aponeuroses through the tendinous sheaths. The 
movements are painful, and the disease may progress very rapidly 
or very slowly, either towards resolution, or towards suppuration 
or gangrene. Sometimes resolution may occur in a few days, and 
the heat, pain, and tumefaction will diminish rapidly, and the affec- 
tion be cured. If suppuration declares itself, it may be developed 
in two or three days; if the phlegmon is superficial, the skin be- 
comes elevated, attenuated and soft, and fluctuating at one point, 
proving that the abscess is about to open, destroying the skin. 
But if the phlegmon is deep, the pus, instead of endeavouring to 
find an outlet through the skin, becomes more deeply diffused, 
detaches the muscles, passes alongside the tendinous sheaths, sepa- 
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rates the periogteum^and reachea even the banes which it denuflea, 
and then spontaneous openings slowly appear on the skin, and the 
pus makes its appearance externally through the fistulous orifices. 
If the inflammation terminates in mortification, the skin is seen to 
become gangrenous, and the aponeuroses, muscles, and tendons are 
exposed and bathed in pus, The gangrene may act on the deep 
parts in the small pelvis, in those surrounding the rectum, etc., for 
example, or on the excretory duets in the vicinity of the purulent 
collection. 

General ^Symptoms, — When the phlegmon is not very deep, the 
general symptoms are sometimes almost null, hut there is, never^ 
theless, always mora or less acute pain ; but if the inflammation is 
more deeply seated, there may exist at first a precursory chill, even 
before any lotial phenomena are observed. In children, we have 
P)et with chill, fever, delirium, convulsions, and even vomiting; we 
hare eeen the most circumscribed phlegmon produce convulsive 
movements, which presented themselves before the appearance of 
the inflammation, and which ceased as soon as it was well marked, 
like thfit which t^akes place in certain diseases of the akin. 

As a general rule, at the commencement of the local symptoms, 
the fever is very intense, but it frequently diminishes, without dis- 
appearing, at the time of the d-evelopment of suppuration, to persist 
sometimes for a considerable time. When the pug makes its appear* 
ance externally, in circumseribed phlegmon, the fever ceases com* 
pletely ; but in cases in which it occupies a vast extent, when it is 
diffused and the suppuration abundant and occurring in a well-sup* 
p]ied part of the cellular tissue, the fever then continues, and becomes 
augmented, and the patient may become marasmic and sometimes die 
with symptoms of purulent absorption. On a postmortem exami- 
nation, we often find the evidence of very serious mischief; the 
muscles, tendons, vessels, and nerves are as if dissected and deprived 
of their cellular tissue j the denuded bonea are bathed in pus, and 
very often, itj scrofulous children, the bones are necrosed, and be" 
^ome the point of departure of the phlegmon. 

Diagnosis. — This is easy for superficial subcutaoeoue phlegmon^ 
but diSicuIt for deep phlegmons, of the thigh, for e;sample, and 
neighbouring parts of the pelvis. We must cal] both sight and 
touch into requisition to establish the diagnosia, and we must, by 
the assistance of the fingers, discover the engorgement of the soft 
parts and distingaish the pus by the appreciation of the fluctuation, 
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wbi^h is detected by placing the fingers on one 9ide of the swelling, 
and pressing with the fingers of the other hand on the oppositd 
side. We thue feel the wave by the movemewt giveo to the pus, 
whiph does not take place in engorgenekent oecuri'ing at any other 
time th^n in this purulent condition. 

Prognosis^-^Thxs varies with the location and extent of the phleig* 
mon: when the latter is circumscribed, it may be £»vourable; when 
dififosed and occupying a lajrge surface, it may be very grave, es* 
pecially in cases of deep phlegmon^ 

Treatment, — As a general rule, we should administer internally 
soothing drinks, restricted diet, or at least a light course of food 
of milk, broth, mild soup^ and cooked fruits. ^Externally in th^ 
Ipcai treatment at the commencement, if the cause is the presence 
of a foreign body, we must extract ijt, if possible. If it be due to 
any other cause, we must, in children »a in adults, commence with 
emollients in the form of baths or eatapUams, being cautious in 
regard to the use of bloodletting. If, nevertheless, the disease ia 
observed in a strong and vigorous (child, with much fever, we may ia 
phlegmons involving a large surfiace and of a very intense character, 
arising from a traumatic cause over the whole of a Jimb, for example, 
obtain resolution rather by general bloodletting than from the ap- 
plication of leeches. It has, in fact, the advantage over leeching, 
tha<t we can extract the quantity of blood the child is to kwe, wbilft 
by leeching we may not be certain of this quantity* This treatment, 
however, which we regard as very useful in phlegmon arising from 
a local cause, appears to us to be injurious, if the cause is a general 
one, which is ofton not appreciable. We, therefore, in the greatest 
number of cases, rather than debilitate the child by loss of blood, 
prefer at first to prescribe a gentle purgative, with a proper position 
of the limb, which should be elevated and placed on an inclined 
plane, with applications of cataplasms. 

Frequently, compression well exerted over the whole limb, fol- 
lowing the plan of Bretonneaq, has succeeded. In these cases, the 
application of blisters has not been attended with favourable results, 
and we greatly prefer, at first, to employ the treatment of Serres 
d'CIz^, which consists in making large inunctions, repeated three 
times in the twenty-four hours, with pure mercurial ointment, com- 
bined with extract of belladonna, if there be acute pain. The 
elastic collodion of M. Bobert Latour baa not suogeeded as it haa 
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in erysipelas; and jet it m of service in sonie plilegmons, and we 
do not, therefore, ignore it in all cases. 

These remedies, employed from the commeneenient, and one after 
the other, have been of positive advantage in obtaining resolution j 
but if, in twenty-four or thirty-ai;^ houra, the phlegniop does not 
show any signs of diminntion, we at once, in children as in adults, 
malce early incisions, more or less numerous and deep, according 
to circumstances, and even before the establishment of fluctuation. 
This method of treatment is also beneficial in extensive phleg- 
mons, as it is for whitlow, which ie really only a phlegmon of the 
finger, and requires prompt division. Even by a single incision 
only, we prevent very grave symptoms, and it is especially by 
means of two, three^ or more, which we may often prolong under 
the aponeuroses, that we obviate purulent collections and gangrene, 
Following the example of our colleague, M. ChassaignaCj we have 
sometimes derived great benefit, in very extensive abscesses, from 
establishing drainage with caoutchouc tubes riddled with holes, 
which might serve as a means of introducing emollient or detersive 
injections, accordiug to circumstances. Injections without the 
drainage are also useful. 

As in certain cases of absorption, so also in these cases of deep 
suppuration, we may administer internally alcoholic tincture of 
aconite and cinchona* The patient should be strengthened, and 
simple and often tonic and modifying dressings be carefully applied. 
We have very rarely had phlegmons to treat that were so severe 
as to demand amputation, which is only indicated in these oases^ 
when the child's general health allows of it, and when all other 
methods of treatment are inapplicable. 



CHAPTER LIT. 



CERATITIS* 



Ceratitts, or inflammation of the cornea, is often met with in 
scrofulous children. This disease, which was obaerved many years 
ago, but especially studied by Wardrop, Travers, and later still by 
M. Velpeau and all the oculists, may ba divided into several varie- 
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ties, the superficial, interstitial, and deep. The first attacks the 
most external layer, the second the tissue of the cornea, and the 
third the membrane bordering the concave surface, the membrane 
of Descemet. 

Causes, — These are the same as those enumerated for ophthalmia 
or oculo-palpebral conjunctivitis, and in addition to these the scro- 
fulous diathesis is often the special cause. 

Symptoms, — Superficial ceratitis, which is observed on the ex- 
ternal surface of the transparent cornea, is most frequently an ex- 
tension from the conjunctiva. The external layer loses its brilliancy, 
becomes dull, and even as if deprived of its polish through a greater 
or less extent, and the conjunctiva in these cases becomes of a 
violet red ; the vessels are spread over the cornea, or isolated and 
forming very fine threads, or else arranged in a semilunar or trian- 
gular patch. Sometimes there is a little pustule at the apex of the 
triangle, which is directed from the circumference to the centre. 
Often the conjunctiva forms a ring around the cornea, not as pro- 
minent as chemosis. If the ceratitis travels further and is not 
checked in its course, the outer membrane may be raised and form 
a kind of phlyctena. Interstitial ceratitis is thus developed. In 
such a case, the sight, which was at first merely obscured, is now 
efiected only through a very thick mist ; the colour of the cornea 
is notably changed, and it is cloudy. There is, in the interstices 
of the cornea, either lymph or pus, and if the morbid products 
are spread over the whole cornea, vision is lost. As long as there 
is no solution of continuity in the anterior membrane, the patient 
bears the light, but the smallest ulceration of the cornea produces 
photophobia. We sometimes find pus formed between the layers 
escape externally or become very slowly absorbed. 

Inflammation of the cornea, when it reaches the internal mem- 
brane, constitutes deep ceratitis, and the name keratite ponctuie has 
also been given it by the French. It very often happens then that 
there is cloudiness in the anterior chamber, situated in front of the 
iris; this is plastic lymph mixed with the aqueous humour. 

The three varieties of ceratitis are not always met with separately; 
that which is seated in the anterior membrane is the most easily 
distinguished, and most frec^uently the different varieties succeed 
each other in the same eye. When the ceratitis is in the acute 
state, it may be resolved, or terminate in specks formed of plastic 
lymph, or may give rise to pus, ulceration, or even become softened. 
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These varioua forms of ceratitia may termiiiate in tbe chronic state, 
invading the cornea totally or parti ally; in such cases the membranei 
^laieh in the normal slate ia transparent, at first becomes pale, and 
loses ita transparency ; there ia a alight cloudiness, then smaM points 
followed bj spota ihat aresometin*es very minute; there is neither 
photophobia noflaehrymation, the cornea has lost ita palish, gradu- 
ally asanming a milky, opaline appearance, and if the chronic cera- 
titia commences at the cireumference, we notice there a peouliar 
vascularization, and sometimes vessels starting from the circum- 
ference and going towards the centre* This chronic state is very 
often the cause of loss of sight, yet, in children, time, aided byaoti- 
ecrofnloaa remedies, sometimes brings back the transparency, 

Treatm^t. — This may be both local and general; ia children, it 
ia usually that advised for scrofula. Under some rare cirenmstances, 
if there exist much pain and very active inflammation, we may 
have recourse to the application of leeches to the temple or behind 
the ear, but we must be cautious in their use. Advantage will also 
be derived from the use of the various purgatives. 

The local treatment directed to the cornea should be composed 
chiefly of preparations containing the nitrate of silver. If there be 
superficial ulceration, and the cornea has lost its polish, coUyriaof 
nitrate of silver are of great service, but they should be employ e<l 
with prudence. As eeratitis is always accompanied with iritis, the 
preparations of atropia are indispensable in the form of colly rium 
or ointment. Mercurial ointment often appears to us to be indi- 
cated, either over the temples, or on the cutaneous surface of the 
lids» A light layer of tincture of iodine, spread by means of a 
brush over the external surface of the lids BY^ry two days only, baa 
been of advantage in oup hands^ 

When the eeratitis is characte rinsed by a vascular condition, in 
trhich the bloodvessel spread from the cireumferenee to the centre^ 
cauterization around the circumference of the cornea ia beneficial. 
The circumscribed ulcerations often improve under a light cau- 
terization with a pencil of nitrate of silver^ according to Sanson's 
method. When the ceratitia is deep, and invades all three layers 
of the cornea, topical applications are almost valueless, and so also 
is even scarification of the conjunctivaj swelling, though sometime 
it is practised with useful results. Blisters over the eyelids, advised 
by M. Yelpeau, have often appeared to be attended with success, 
except in certain eases of ceratitia with chemosis. When the three 
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membranes are opaque, topkal means are tben isrseless, and we must 
resort slowly to abrasion of the cornea, and yet this operation^ whwh 
is very delicate and very serious, may only oflfer a hope of success 
if the internal membrane is intact, a condition which is difficult to 
disti^rguish. We have never performed it, and the indications fof 
tkis operation do not seem to us sufficiently positive for us to ad^ 
vise it. 

All the various spots which are seen upon the cornea as the result 
of ceratitis are diffieultta distinguish in their shades, to decide with 
certainty on the various operations proposed for their destruction. 
A superficial spot, depending on plastic effusion under the external 
layer of the corn«a, m-ay be touched with nitrate of silver, and in 
this case we substitute an acute for a ehronic inflammation, which 
may sometimes be followed by successful results. 



CHAPTER LIII, 

STRABISMUS. 



TfiTS name is given to permanent deviation of the eye, which \fS, 
as a general rule, observed in young people. It may affect one eye 
or both. In the former case, there is want of harmony or a peculiar 
convergence between the two visual axes; and if the sound eye be 
closed, the other becomes straight and directs itself towards the 
object presented to it. When the deviation exists in both eyes, 
there is divergence or convergence. Strabismus may be transient 
or permanent ; thus, during a convulsion, the eyes may deviate, and 
not eontinue so afterwaTds. 

There arefour principal varieties of the direction of the strabismus; 
it may be internal or convergent, external or divergent, and upwards 
or downwards, ascending or descending. Strabismus may be fixed 
and remain as it is, or pass from one eye to the other; and then it 
Is the alternative form. We may find in these deviations more 
or less intensity ; thus, sometimes there is a first stage, in which the 
axes of the eyes are well directed when viewed from a distance, 
while they look inwards when viewed more closely. This is called 
the false Une of vision. There is a second stage, in which there ia 
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an open deviation of the eye, and the cornea is half concealed under 
the lid; and a third alage^ in which there is so much deviation, that 
nothing more than the white of the cornea is visible. 

The causes of strabismus are either alterations of vision arising 
in different manners, or mechanical obstacles, as an orbiuil tumour, 
paralysis or retraction of the muscle, One of the chief causes, espe- 
cially in tender infancy, is the bad habit of using only one eye, as 
the position given to a new-born child in relation to the light 
causes it to direct only one of its eyes towards it, and hence 
produces strabismus. Several cases of this kind are cited in works 
upon this aubjectj and in such cases the children have been cured 
by changing the position and exercising the affected eye. There are 
certain ocenpations in which only one eye ia used, in using a mag- 
nifying glaas, for example, and this practice may cause strabismus, 
even in individuals alreiidy advanced in years. Certain injuries of 
the retina, and opacity of the crystalline^ existing on only one side, 
are also the cause of strabismus. The central spots, resulting from 
ceratitis in children, are also the cause of the deviation of the af- 
fected eye. There are cases of transient &trabismu3jSuch as those 
occurring during convulaions, and sometimes these may become 
permanent. We must also remember that if moral emotions^ as 
chagrin, anger, etc., are not causes of strabismus, they may mo* 
mcntarily increase its intensity. Certain lesions of the cerebral 
substance, whether acute or chronic, may gradually or suddenly 
produce strabismus. 

Symptoms. — In referring to the varieties of this affection, we have 
made known the principal symptoms, and as a general rule it is 
ensj to recognize ihem. There is always want of liarmony between 
the axes of the eyes, but the sound eye is frequenlly the only one 
which preserves the faculty of vision, and yet the contrary may be 
the case. Nevertheless, the affected eye is always the weakest, and 
may as a result even become amaurotic. We notice that usually the 
affected eye has a normal direction, if we close the sound one. In 
some children, we have found the strabismus to be only appreciable 
when they looked at distant objects, and no longer existed whaa 
they examined those nearer at hand. The affected eye does not 
present, in its different membranes, any alteration, unless the stra- 
bi^jmus succeeds an amaurosis, a cataract, etc. 

Frequently strabismus is produced by a paralysis of the sixth or 
the third pair of nerves. In the former case, the deviation is in- 
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wards, and tbere is nothing special about the pupil ; in the latter, 
the eye is drawn outwards. "We often find dilatation of the pupil, 
and besides but little action in the upper lid. 

Treatment, — To overcome the strabismus, we must employ varied 
means, according to the causes. Thus cerebral affections and pa- 
ralysis should be combated, if they cause the strabismus. * When 
specks or amaurosis or cataract are the causes, these are the affec- 
tions we have to treat; and so also lesions of the retina, which may 
be detected by the ophthalmoscope, must be treated according to 
the nature of the case. 

W^ should commence to treat the strabismus by means of certain 
exercises, with the view of restoring the devious eyes, consisting 
in directing the sight in different directions, — inwards, outwards, and 
upwards. We may, with much patience, by means of bandages, 
glasses, goggles, or lateral reading, as advised by Rognetta, obtain 
some good results. These different means may be usefully em- 
ployed in strabismus of a single eye, even when complicated with 
■ myopia, spots on the cornea, and weakness of the muscles, and even 
in cases attended with contraction of the latter. But, as all these 
means just mentioned usually fail, the indication is to resort to 
.division of one or several muscles of the eye. Stromeyer advised 
ocular tenotomy, and a year afterwards Dieffenbach put it into 
•operation. It was soon practised widely by numerous surgeons, 
perhaps too much so, by Amussat, Baudens, Bouvier, Gudrin, etc. 
In 1841, we performed this operation about sixty times, chiefly in 
adults, in young, subjects fourteen or fifteen years of age, and in 
some under seven or eight years, but more rarely. 

The division should be made on the contracted muscle; thus, in 
divergent strabismus, we should practise myotomy of the external 
rectus; in the convergent form, the internal rectus; in ascending 
strabismus, the elevator muscle; and in the descending form, the 
inferior rectus. The division of one muscle is generally sufficient, 
and yet, in certain cases, we must divide the oblique muscles. In 
any event, let us point out the plan of operating. We have, as a 
general rule, performed Diefftinbach's operation. 

We have generally operated without chloroformizing our patient, 
but we do not hesitate to administer by inhalation a mixture of 
equal parts of chloroform and ether. We keep the child in a re- 
cumbent position, with the head elevated on a pillow, an assistant 
holding the head thus supported, or we may operate with the child 
19 
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in a sitting posture. The instruments necessary for the operation 
are an elevator for the tapper lid, a depressor for the lower, two 
small sharp-pointed hooks for fixing the eye, a blunt hook^ a 
pair of scissors with curved blade and pointed. Three aasistanta 
are absolutely aufficient, yet, when operating on a child^ it is well 
to have a fourth to support the limbs. If we do not adnaioistar 
chloroform, we may keep the child seated, with the head resting on 
the back of a chair, or else on the breast of an assistant, who holds 
the child on his knees. The firat assistant is charged with the duty 
of holding the head, and lie places himself over the head of the 
bed or behind the chair. The operator, having placed the bed 
before a window, places himself to the left or the right of the patient, 
nccording to the eye to be operated upon. It is the d aty of a second 
assistant to keep the upper eyelid raised with the elevator, which 
the operator has himself previously placed in position. A third 
assistant keeps the lower lid depressed. 

The surgeon, having applied a bandage over the eye on which 
he does not operate, should proceed in the following manner* If 
tbe patient is seated, the operator likewise takes a seat in front of 
him. If chloroform is to be administered, we must bold the 
child on the bed, and then the surgeon will require the two assist- 
ants hoHing the lids to preserve perfect immobility in them. The 
operator is armed with the two small sharp pointed books in one 
hand, the leftjif he operates on the right eye in convergent strabismus. 
Having told the patient to look outwards, he introduces a small 
simple sharp hook in the conjunctiva^ at the distance of two- fifths 
of an inch from the caruncula lacrjmalis. After having properly in- 
troduced it as far as tbe sclerotic, he may then draw the eyeball 
outwards and keep it in that position. With the right hand he 
introduces a second hook at a distance of a fourth to a fifth of an 
inch to the inner side of the first one. nearer tbe carancle. Ha 
raises tbe conjunctiva by forming a fold transverse to the eyeball, 
and, causing tbe asaistant who supports the lower lid to hold this 
last hook, he retains the former in bis left hand. Then, having the 
right hand free, the surgeon takes the scissors, divides in the middle 
of the fold tbe whole thickness of the conjunctiva perpendicularly 
to the direction of the muscle, exposes the subconjunciival fibrous 
layer, incises it, and lays bare the muscle which it covers. 

Then, while tbe assistant holds tbe other hook, he takes with his 
left hand the blunt hook, and passes it under the muscle, which he 
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raises, and carefally divides the aponeurotic sheath, but not too freely 
as otherwise the eye would no longer be satisfactorily held in place, 
and exophthalniia would occur as the result of the operation. 
When the muscle is plainly visible, it may be divided at a single 
out with the scissors, or else the surgeon may follow, as we have 
done, the plan of Br. Philips, which consists in making an excision 
of the attachment of the muscle. In operating thus, the contracted 
muscle is grafted farther back on the ball ; we then remove some 
very minute portions of the muscle by means of a second cut of the 
scissors on the side of its attachment to the sclerotica. If any mus- 
cular fibres escape, we must repeat the division, and, if after this the 
eye is carried upwards or downwards, the indication is to carry 
the blunt hook either upwards or downwards, to divide the con- 
tractions which might interfere with the straightening of the eye. 
We must, in such case, act with deliberation, and not divide too 
much, and yet enough. 

In cases of divergent strabismus, and likewise in the ascending 
and descending forms, we also make a division of the muscle which, 
by its contraction, causes the deformity. In ocular myotomy, re- 
quiring two assistants, the operator must, before commencing, secure 
by meaos of a piece of thread, a small sponge, held by the ring 
and little finger. This does not prevent him from holding the 
scissors, and enables him to wash out the wound during the progress 
of the operation. As a general rule, there is but little hemorrhage, 
and sometimes there is no necessity to use the sponge. 

The operation over, the eye must be washed with cool water, and 
kept closed, and for twenty-four or forty-eight hours lotions of 
water applied. A compress of soft linen should be left on the eye, 
and it is prudent to let the patient remain for two or three days 
with the room moderately lighted. There are even many cases in 
which these precautious are not taken, and in which acute infiam- 
mation does not occur, nor any bad symptom, even when the child 
continues to go out. In fact, in more than seventy cases of strabis- 
mus on which we have operated, only one has been, as the result of 
imprudence, attacked with violent inflammation, the others having 
all been followed by good results. Some of them have had the eye 
made perfectly straight, others have only had a slight improvement, 
while three or four remained after the operation as they were 
before it. 

In many of our cases, we have had to cut out a granulation, which 
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was developed on the wouod; sometimes xvq have seen it dbappear 
without any interference on oar part or by touching it with nitrate 
of silver; generally we have been obliged to practise excision, but 
not until eight or ten day3 after the operation* After performing 
a large number of operations, we have come to know that we must 
quite frequenilj resort to atrabotomy, and that this operation ap- 
pears to UB to be indicated in almost all cases in which, before we 
close the good eye, we find the aftected one become straight, and in 
cases of double strabismuSj when one of the eyes returns to its 
normal conflition of straightneas when the other is cTosed. 

We may absolutely practise this operation at all ages, but too 
tender infancy is a eontraiadication J for we may obtain modification 
of the strabismus with time and the means previously suggested. 
We would consider it more reasonable to wait until about the age 
of twelve or fifteen for the performance of this operation. In re- 
establishing the straight position of the eyes, there ia sometimes 
advantage in giving strength to an eye which has not been usedj 
and to enable a useless eye to bo employed. Accidents being rare, a 
surgeon is not rash to attempt the operationj except in certain cases 
of strabismus resulting from an injury, in which we have seen it 
performed without success, and in which we have once failed, and 
in cases of paralysis, the result of acute or chronic cerebral lesions. 



CHAPTER LIY. 

CYNANCHE PABOTID^A. 




This disease is characterized by a swelling situated in the parotid 
region, on the ontside of the parotid gland, and is observed in cbihl* 
rcn and in youth. We have certainly seen this affection in young 
children, most frequently in those in the second stage of childhood, 
but we are far from having been able to detect many things that 
are referred to in the authorities on the subject of these engorge- 
ments, which have been confounded with inflammation of the parotid 
gland, a disease of a much more serious character, that we have 
eoraetimes met with in scrofulous cases* The parotid glands are 
not involved in cynanche parotidcea^ which attacks the cellular 
tissue external to these salivary glands. 
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Causes, — As stated in all the standard authorities, we have found 
moist and cold weather, draughts of air, and abrupt changes of 
temperature acting as causes of this affection, while sometimes we 
have been unable to ascribe it to any very evident causes. We 
have found the disease epidemic in variable seasons. 

Symptoms. — It has appeared to us to commence always with a 
general condition of fever preceded with chills, followed with sore- 
ness and pain in the parotid region, with swelling, rather of an 
oedematous than of an inflammatory character, which may extend 
over the lateral portions of the neck and the face, so as to singu- 
larly enlarge their transverse diameter. There is pain, but 
little change of colour of the skin, sometimes heat, and the skin 
becomes tense, rosy, and smooth; and these phenomena are accom- 
panied with trouble in deglutition, the patient opens his mouth 
with difficulty, the submaxillary ganglia are engorged, and there is 
salivation. Frequently the two sides are developed at the same 
time, and yet one may be of larger size than the other. 

As a general rule, we have obtained a termination of the affection 
by resolution, the general andlocal symptoms gradually diminishing; 
the fever, of which there is more or less, rapidly subsiding, as well 
as the tumefaction of the engorgements. We have, however, seen, 
but rarely, suppuration occurring, and have then detected subcuta- 
neous abscesses. We have also seen these engorgements diminish in 
volume and disappear quite rapidly, and engorgement of the testicle 
appear as a result, by metastasis. Prof Grisolle cites an atrophy of 
the testicle resulting from the rapid termination of this disease by 
resolution. We have not met with such a case at the Hopital des 
Enfants. 

This kind of engorgement has not been of a very grave nature 
in the cases we have seen, and has not been followed by serious 
results. It is quite otherwise with parotitis, which must not be 
confounded with the disease in question, for true inflammation of 
the parotid gland is usually accompanied with very grave general 
symptoms, terminates in a deep suppuration, and is often fatal. 
Cynanche parotidaea, as presented to us in children, is of a benign 
intensity, has a duration of eight or ten days, and sometimes a little 
longer. 

Treatment, — Most frequently, we have employed only a simple 
method of treatment; no general or local bloodletting, a few mild 
purgatives, the application of resolvents and emollients over the 
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engorgements, an (3, better stilly no moist applications, but by 
preference wool or waddtng; in t^ase of suppuration, a few poulticeSj 
and when a collection of pus is forraed, instead of an incision, the 
xntroducfcion of a seton thrtjad which may be left iu for several daj8, 
and which, by puncture with needleSj allows the pus to discharge 
without leaving afterwards visible acara on the face. 
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— 8PmX BIFIDA, 

Spina bifida is quite a rare malformation. Ii consists in an arrest 
of development of the spine and especially of the laminaB, involving 
one or several vertebrsBj which allows the roembranea of the cord 
to produce a hernia. 

Causes. — As in the majority of malformations, tlie cause is far 
from being positively known. 

Symptoms. — These are a fluctuating tumour ou tbe posterior 
portion of the vertebral column, more common in tbe lumbar region, 
more rare in tbe sacral region, and still more so in the cervical. 
The tumour is often without change of colour of the skin, some- 
times reddish, because it threatens to break through. Children 
may come into the world with a gangrenous or even a fii^tulous 
point. As a general rule, we see only a tumour, with or without 
bjdrocephalus; sometimes several exist on the same subject. The 
tumour is hard and resisting when the patient is placed in an 
upright position. If we keep the child lying on its stomach, the 
tumour is of less size, more or less soft, especially if the head ia 
held back and lower than the trunk. Inspiration and expiration 
produce movements of subsidence or of distension in the tumour. 
It may be wholly reduced by pressure or only partially so. 

When there is hydrocephalus, by pressing on the head we may 
cause the liquid to reflow into the vertebral tumour, or vice versd. 
By the compression of this tumour we may produce cerebral 
symptoms, sometimes coma; we provoke cries in the child, and 
erven paraplegia may occur. We very often find other malforma- 
tions in those affected with spina bifida. 

PrQgnosis.^Thls vice of conformation is essentially grave, wbea 
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the tumour is of large size; nature is in the great majority of cases 
impotent, and surgery of but little service. Spontaneous rupture 
before or after birth leaves little hope of cure, though it often occurs. 
Nevertheless, when the tumour is small and exists alone, it is not 
always completely incurable. In the majority of cases, the serious 
influence of this tumour is felt upon the general health, especially 
if it opens and produces a fistula. Very often it occasions wasting, 
and the nearer the tumour is to the cervical region the more rapidly 
is the child debilitated. 

Those who live usually present symptoms connected with the 
nervous centres; they become paraplegic, if they are not so at birth ; 
always, or at least very often, there is a general condition of languor, 
emaciation, incontinence of urine and of fecal matters, sometimes 
convulsions. Some children live for a very short time, dying of 
cerebrospinal meningitis, but at times, however, their existence 
is prolonged for several years, twenty to twenty-five years or more. 

Pathological Alterations, — One vertebra alone may be divided, at 
other times several. Usually there is a separation of the vertebral 
arches, or else the lateral arches are destroyed. An opening is 
consequently seen, of variable length and width, like a button hole, 
in the vertebral column. In examining the liquid which bathes the 
6pinal marrow, we find it to be the cerebral fluid ; it is more or less 
abundant, according to the size of the tumour, which is variable. 
This fluid is limpid, insipid or saline; sometimes containing flakes, 
in which is pus or blood, especially after the operations, which are 
considered beneficial in these cases. In carefully dissecting the 
marrow, we have several times seen the two lateral halves of the 
spinal cord separate and distinct, the cord then appearing flat and 
enlarged^ The spinal marrow may also be longer; it may be atro- 
phied and softened, or it may be deficient sometimes opposite the 
vertebral hiatus. The spinal nerves are lost in the thickness of the 
walls of the tumour, or these nerves float in the cavity of the sac. 

Treatment. — It has seemed to us wholly impossible to cure the 
spina bifida in a radical manner; in fact, whatever we may do, we 
can never fill up the portion of bone, which is deficient in the spinal 
canal. We may, however, hope for a palliative cure, which will 
put children that are born with this malformation in a better con- 
dition. The means to be employed should produce adhesion of the 
walls of the sac, that it may no longer be distended with the spinal 
fluid. 
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Compression. — The first and most simple metliod consists in 
compreaaion, either by means of cushiona or bandages, a procedure 
which Sir Asttey Cooper practised with success, employing com- 
press) on alone or combined with punctures. We have perfornned 
it succesarully two or three times; those operated on have lived, but 
we lost them from sights as they came to os from the provtnees, 
being brought to us for consultation. One case difid of another 
disease; we had it under observation for two years, biU we did not 
succeed in getting an autopsy. As a general rule, we have made 
a capillary puncture, and afterwards compression with disks of 
agsric and a circular flannel bandage. At the end of eight or ten 
days, the tumour filling up ngainj we made a fresh puncture. Two^ 
patients treated in this manner died of spinal meningitis, 

Stdvre of ike JSac, — We owe this method to Dr. Dubourg, who 
published two successful cases. An elliptical incision was made 
over the tumour^ and the finger at once placed over the opening 
to prevent the entrance of air, and the wound united by the twis^ted 
suture. We have bad occasion to perform this opemtion thre& 
times in the lumbar region, using the quilled suture, and three 
times our patients died of spinal meningitis, with pus and fiakea 
in the vertebral canal We adopted a plan which consisted in 
pinching the sac in a vertical direction by means of two pieces of 
catheter placed laterally and strongly tightened at their extremities, 
but the result was inflammation and death, on the next day, from 
spinal meningitis. Following the example of M. Dubois, we passed 
two pins into the base of the tumour ,* and beneath their extremity 
we passed the ends of catheters firmly secured together. Two days 
afterwards, ulceration of the tumour occurred, with inflammatioQ 
of the sac, cerebral symptoms and death- 

The injections proposed by Dr. Brainard of the United States 
were at first made with distilled water, four ounces; iodine one- 
fiftieth of a grain; and iodide of potassium, one-fifteenth of a 
grain. The strength of the solution was gradually increased. Ha 
reported several successful cases from this plan of treatment. 
Each time he took the precaution of only injecting into the sac, 
and used sufficient compression to prevent the fluid from entering 
the vertebral cavity. MM, Yelpeau and Chaasaignac have em- 
ployed these injections with tincture uf iodine diluted with w^ter^ 
as if for hydrocele; and the latter exhibited to us one successful 
case. We have not era ployed this method. We have been partial 
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to the use of punctures and compression, as advised by Abernethy 
and Sir Astley Cooper, rnaking very small punctures with a needle, 
and only in cases in which the tumours are not of large size, are 
not painful, inflamed or fistulous, and especially if they are small 
dnd pediculated. 

In these cases, and when the fluid is easily reduced by pressure, 
there are some very rare chances of success, and by continuing 
compression for a long time, we find the tumour subside and re- 
main in the condition of an empty sac. Sometimes the tumour 
becomes buried, and presents a kind of umbilical depression. By 
this means we have seen several patients live to twenty and twenty- 
five years of age. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

TONGUE-TIE. 

The term filet or freenum of the tongue is given to the mucous 
fold, which extends from the inferior surface of the tongue over 
the genian process. This fold is vertical, and more delicate above 
than below and behind ; it is triangular, and its aifterior border 
becomes prominent when the tip of the tongue is carried to the 
palate, and its inferior border is fastened on the floor of the mouth. 
When the fraenum is of the normal dimensions, it serves to retain 
the tongue, but in such a manner as to allow it to be moved and to 
apply itself on the arch of the palate, and to escape from the mouth 
sufficiently to be able to project the tip of that organ in front of 
the lips, and to carry itself to the right and left in the cavity of the 
mouth, and to move itself on the inner surface of the cheeks in- 
side and outside the dental arches with facility. 

When all these movements are practicable, the fraenum is in its 
normal condition, but when the child comes into the world with a 
frsenum which does not allow of these different movements, there 
is a malformation, which is sometimes met with, but much more 
rarely than is generally supposed. Usually, we find the tongue 
carried with difficulty to the palate, so that the child cannot em- 
brace the nipple with it, and sucking is difficult of accomplish- 
ment. We may assure ourselves of this difficulty by placing 
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the little finger ou the dorsal surface of the tongue; then, if the 
latter can advance, it embraces the finger, and will make e6fort3 at 
GUGtioD, which show that the child can take the breast Otherwise 
we may fear that the fraeniam ia not properly formed, and then, hy 
endeavouring to pass the finger under the tongue we discover 
that it is retained by this contracted band, If we raise the tip 
of the tongue, we discover that it is fixed over the floor of the 
mouth, because the fra^Dum ia scarcely prominent, and it retains 
the tongue below, and is confonnded with the floor of the mouth. 
In such a case, the mucous membrane is not formed in such a way 
as to make this sublingaal fgld^and prevents or impedes the move- 
ments of the tongue. Hence arises the necessity of making a divi- 
sion of the froBUum, especially if in addition the nurse ia iu good 
health, and her nipple well developed. 

The operation for division of the frtenum, which is very simple, 
should then be performed. We notice, in raising the tongue, a fold 
formed by the arrangement of the two layers of raucous membrane 
of the floor of the mouth, which advance towards the inferior sur- 
face of the tongue to form a delicate transparent fold, but this is 
not carried sufficiently close to the tip of the tongue to allow of the 
different movements of that organ. Under these circumstances, we 
employ two fingers to hold the tongue up, and we make a 
division of the frtenum engaged between the two fingers which, by 
pressing upwards, separate it from the vessels of the floor of the 
mouth, or else we engage the fraBniim in the fenestrated plate of the 
grooved director, so as to stretch the frsennm while isolating the 
vessels, A single cut of blunt pointed scissors, directed backwards 
and on this mucous band, will divide it. We must also protect 
the veins and arteries, visible likewise under the mucous mem- 
brane of this region. 

There is another case in which the frronnm is not at all visible, and 
it appears that the tongue is not detached from the floor of the month. 
In such a case, we must, while having the child's head held by an 
assistant, introduce the plate of the grooved director under the tip 
of the tongue, in such a manner as slightly to engage the macoua 
membrane corresponding to the inferior surface of the tongue. 
Then, in place of a single cut of the scissors, we must make a small 
incision and others in succession, gradually raising and slowly 
dissecting the inferior surface of the tongue, especially endeavouring 
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to see the vessels, which may be exposed as we prolong backwards 
the cuts of the scissors. 

This operation of the division of the fraenom of the tongue, which 
should not be made in the normal state, should be most often 
performed at birth to facilitate suckling. We have operated on 
children at the age of two years who spoke imperfectly, without 
however stammering, and who have been benefited by the operation. 
I do "not confound these two operations with those which I have 
practised, unfortunately without success, in children who were really 
stammerers; in them I even cut the genio-glossi muscles without 
any result, several surgeons hoping, by this procedure, to cure the 
stammering. But we abandoned this kind of operation, when we 
found after practising it for eight or ten times, that it did not give 
the result hoped for, and that, besides, we once or twice had serious 
hemorrhage, which we have reported in the journals. 

As a general rule, the division of the fraenum is performed with- 
out any accidents, and with scarcely any hemorrhage. Neverthe- 
less, we* have sometimes met with recurrences, retraction of the 
tongue, and hemorrhage. 

1. Recurrence. — To prevent this accident, we suggest, and we 
never fail to have recourse to it, the passing morning and evening, 
for two or three days after the operation, of the little finger be- 
neath the tongue to prevent adhesions after the division. This is 
BuflBcient in ordinary cases, but if the frsenum is thick, and cicatri- 
zation tends to approximate the lips of the wound, it will be well 
the next day, or the day after, to touch the angle of the wound 
with a pencil of nitrate of silver, as suggested by M. Hervez de 
Chegoin. 

2. Beiraction of the tongue. — J. L. Petit cites cases of suffoca- 
tion produced by the tongue being carried abruptly over the pha- 
rynx after division of the frsenum; but we have not seen any such 
cases. Petit refers to several in which the tongue was brought into 
place with the finger, it having been pulled backwards, making a 
valve over the orifice of the larnyx. He retained it by means of a 
bandage after having restored the tongue to its position. When 
this was removed, the accident again occurred, and the child died 
as if it had been strangled. In a like case, it would be of the 
greatest importance to retain the tongue in place by a thread 
passed through the thickness of that organ, and this must be secured 
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outaiJe of the buccal oavity by means of a thread secured to the 
child's cap. 

Petit cites the case of a child in which without division of the 
frs&num, the tongue tended to be carried backwarda; it fell several 
times in an hour attacked with suffocation. In saeh a case, which 
is perhaps but seldom met with, it will be advisable to aeeare the 
tongue rather with a thread than with a bandage, as advised by J, 
L. Petit. The u*?e of the thread, prolonged for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, would give more security, 

3. Hemorrhrfge. — This accident is rare, and jet it has been known 
for a very long time, and many methods have been devised for 
arresting it. Although generally of a serious character, and yet but 
little feared by surgeyns, and indeed but little to be feared, it has 
nevertheless been the cause of death. There are examples of it in 
the older authors, and on this subject a treatise on division of the 
frsenum by M, Ferdinand Teissier, offered at Paris in Junei 1866, may 
be consulted with advantage. A recent death from this operatioa 
in a hospital only confirms the fact that the accident rnay occur 
even to men of skin. 

To prevent these hemorrhages, which are doubtless met with in 
children predisposed to them, it would be very desirable if we 
could distinguish at birth those children who are naturally dis- 
posed to hemorrhage. We have observed several such cases, but at 
a more advanced age. In the new- born, when we fear the occur- 
rence of hemorrhage, we must postpone the division of the frienum. 
In any event, to prevent this accident, we must, in the division of 
the fraeuum, redouble our precaution and not look upon this ope- 
ration as one of trifling importance. We cannot, therefore, repeat 
too often, that we must hold the child securely, the head espeoiallj; 
with the left hand hold the grooved director, elevating tha 
tongue, engaging the fnenum completely in the opening designed 
for this purpose; it should, when pressed from below upwarda 
under the inferior surface of the tongue, cause the frsenum to pro- 
ject, and protect the vessels which are distributed under it. It 
is very important to cat the fr^num, as we have already said, by 
directing the point of the scissors downwards. If the hemorrhage 
is slight, it ceases, as do the child's cries, when it is given the breast, 
but if it continues, we may pinch the point from which the blood 
comes by means of a small spring forceps, which may be kept for 
eome time in place, or else, as practised by M. Verneuil, use a 
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Strong serrefine retained by a thread passed through the ring. 
But we prefer placing under the tongue, and keeping it compressed 
with the finger for several minutes, a piece of agaric steeped in lemon 
juice, or better still perchloride of iron diluted with water. If 
these remedies do not succeed, we must, without using styptics, 
powders, or nitrate of silver, so difficult to apply properly and with 
which we lose so much time, raise the tongue as at the moment of 
operating with the plate of the grooved director, have the head held 
very immovable, endeavour to distinguish the point from which 
the blood flows, and boldly apply a stylet heated to a white heat, 
with the extreme and indispensable precaution of keeping the 
lower lip depressed with a soft linen compress or a spatula. 



CHAPTER LYII. 

PROLAPSUS OF THE URETHRA. 

Surgical works, even those which treat specially of the urinary 
passages, have little or nothing at all to say of prolapsus of the 
urethra, and yet it is not a very uncommon affection in little girls. 
I have seen at least a dozen or fifteen cases of it, from the age of 
two to twelve, in twenty years of hospital and private practice. 

Causes. — The causes we have been able to discover are repeated 
efforts, either of coughing, as in the violent paroxysms of hooping- 
cough, or chronic bronchitis with frequent cough, or constipation 
necessitating violent and repeated efforts of defecation, or general 
debility. We have also found instances of this procidentia of the 
mucous membrane of the urethra in small girls debilitated from 
various causes, principally in cases of very long convalescence, as 
the result of acute diseases, and often in chronic affections. 

Symptoms. — Children, as a general rule, do not complain much 
of this affection; nevertheless, they have frequent desire to make 
water, and they experience a sensation of heat during the dis- 
charge of urine. As this disease does not always cause pain, and 
the children do not complain, a long time may elapse before we 
examine the vulva, and only by inspection of this part can an accu- 
rate diagnosis be established. Then, if we separate the labia, we 
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generally find the vulva with more colour than usual . If we 
ex a mine the meatus urinarius, we observe a small, rosy, mucous 
tumour, whitjh appears to escape from the interior of the canal, 
and is not at first very considerable* It presents in its centre an 
opening, in which a catheter may be introduced; but we find that 
we enter the centre of a ring of variable size, formed by the 
mucous membrane of the canal of the urethra. If we pusb the 
catheter further, we soon penetrate the bladder and the urine 
escapes. 

This condition may last a long time stationary without becom- 
ing aggravated; but at other times the tumour is developed slowly, 
with an exudatioD of blood, and soon afterwards purulent serum. 
It increases in size and is irritated on its surface, which be- 
comes gangrenous superficially, inflaming the neighbouring parts, 
and producing vulvitis. The discharge may increase without 
causing great pain, but there is heat and smarting whea the 
patient urinates. We have not seen any of these tumours that had 
been left to themselves for a very long timej but we think they 
might gradually become either wholly or partially gangrenous, 
and keep up a sero-purulent discharge. 

We may confound these tumours, formed by the prolapsus of 
urethral mucous membrane, with polypus of the urethra, but by 
carefully examining it^ we find that the polypus appears under the 
form of a small tumour, with more or less pedicle, the latter pene* 
trating into the canal, whilst prolapsus is presented in the aspect 
of a very small ring surrounding the urinary meatuSj and re- 
sembling, on a small scale, prolapsus of the mucous membrane of 
the rectum. 

This affection, whicli is not serious, may occasion inflammation 
of the vulva ; and may lead children to handle the parts frequently 
on account of the itching. 

TreatmenL — It is advisable to relieve little girls of this affection, 
and by excision restore them speedily to their normal condition. 
Other means, such as ligation or cauterization, only enable ua very 
slowly to destroy the prolapsus. To perform this excision, there 
is no necessity to chloroformize the patient; nevertheless, as little 
girls are often timid and quite hard to hold, we derive benefit from 
giving chloroform. We place the child on the edge of a bed, 
keeping its thighs flexed and separated; the greater labia being 
then held in such a way as to let us clearly see the tumour, W9 
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seize it with a portion of thread, which allows us to draw it out 
gently, and curved scissors carried behind it enable us to remove 
it at a single cut. We may also with the left hand, armed with a 
tenaculum, draw it forwards, without employing the thread, and 
then cut it from behind. 

There will be a little hemorrhage, which the application of cool 
water may check, and which may be arrested with the perchloride 
of iron diluted with water, or else by a small tampon of agaric 
steeped in this mixture, and applied for several minutes on the 
wound resulting from this excision. Washes of cool water, and a 
few applications of a pencil of nitrate of silver suffice to procure 
cicatrization of the wound. The little patients suffer for a few 
days in urinating, but this does not last. In one of our cases, a 
hemorrhage occurred which we could not arrest with the perchlo- 
ride, and we had, therefore, for twenty-four hours to keep a blad(^er, 
filled with ice, over the hypogastric region, and in front of the 
vulva. This last method succeeded perfectly. In this little girl, 
ten years of age, the tumour dated from about the age of four, and 
was raw before the operation. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

PEMPHIGUS. 

This is a cutaneous affection, characterized by one or several 
rounded bullae, about a third of an inch in diameter, more or less 
distended by a fluid, which is at first transparent, but gradually 
becomes cloudy. It occurs in children as well as in adults, being 
seen quite often in the newborn, and exists either in the acute 
or the chronic state. 

Causes. — It may be developed in children of imperfect nourish- 
ment, kept in an unclean condition, but more frequently in those 
under the influence of hereditary syphilis. This is the opinion 
of M. P. Dubois and some others, and it is shared by MM. Ricord 
and Cazenave. 

Symptoms, — This affection is generally situated in the palms of 
the hand or the soles of the feet in children, and is presented in the 
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form of bullae or pustules, which vary in number, are snrroanded 
with a violet aureola of very variable diameter, aud contain a aero- 
purulent fluid ; there is pain and sensibility to the touch, the epi- 
dermis becomes raised and the derma may be ulcerated and some- 
times covered with a plastic membranous deposit, and suppura- 
tion may also occur. The edges are aooietimea rounded and in 
relief. 

If the pemphigus is simple, the bulli^ are distended with a clear 
or opaline serous fluid, and are followed with desquamation, the 
epidermis dries off in delicate lamelliBj the pain ceases, and in a few 
days the disease terminates. We do not meet \7ith ulcerations, and 
there is no other phenomenon on the skin; but in syphilitic pem- 
phigus, the bullae are iilled with a well-formed yellowish pus, 
and ulcerations follow. The child also presents other syphilitic 
symptoms, as spots, specific roseola, a general condition of emacia- 
tion and decay, and alteration of the countenance, which becomes pale 
and thin, with the appearance of old age, and remarkable wasting. 

The prognosis is of very little gravity in the simple form of pern- 
phigua^ but, on the contrary, serious in the syphilitic variety, for 
this localized phenomenon on the skin may sometimes be compli- 
cated with syphilitic lesions of internal organs. When the disease 
is simple, it may last for several days or for several months, and 
sometimes there are prodromic symptoms, as in certain acute dia- 
eiises, measles^ scarlet fever, etc. It may indeed pass into a chronic 
condition and terminate in a serious manner, while sometimes it is of 
no gravit3\ In syphilitic pemphigus, however, this disease, which 
is ofVen congenital, is met with in children born of syphilitic pa- 
rents. In addition to this, there are several known cases of preg- 
nant syphilitic women who had pemphigus, and were placed on an 
antiayphilitic treatment afler a first delivery, and afterwards gave 
birth to chilJren who were free from pemphigus, thus proving 
satisfactorily the syphilitic nature with which the mother was 
affected at the first delivery, and was cured at the second » 

Trmtment. — If the pemphigus is not of the syphilitic form^ a 
"^tvj simple local treatment answers the purpose. Thus, for simple 
pemphigus, it is ofien sufficient to content ourselves with attention 
to cleanliness, bran baths, or application of powder of starch or rice 
flour over the bullae, good nourishment, and placing in a pure air 
those in whom the affection has been developed through want o£ 
care. In such eases the buUaa are only a local disease. 
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If, on the contrary, the aflfection is of a syphilitic nature, or the 
bullae are only a local symptom of a constitutional disease, it is a 
very grave medical affection, the true treatment of which lies in the 
employment of general antisyphilitic remedies. If the mother herself 
nurses the child, we must put her on antisyphilitic treatment, using 
either the liquor of Van Swieten or the bichloride of mercury ; if 
the child derives its sustenance from a nurse, she should be fore- 
warned of the chances which threaten her, and she should be put 
under treatment. When it does not get its milk from the breast, 
we should put the child itself under treatment, administering ^vej 
six, or eight drops in the day, in divided doses, of Van Swieten's 
solution, in a small spoonful of milk, and, in addition to this, baths 
medicated with this solution, a drachm or more of it being added 
to the bath of a new-born child. The child may also take for nour- 
ishment iodized milk, either from a cow or from a goat treated ac- 
cording to the plan of our confrere M. Labourdette, especially if we 
believe there are syphilitic lesions of internal organs. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

THORACENTESIS. 

We have not had traumatic cases requiring in children thoracen- 
tesis, an operation which consists in opening the chest to give out- 
let to fluid effused in the pleural cavity. We have almost always 
found effusions consequent on contusions of the chest or fractures 
of the ribs easily absorbed. Nevertheless, in young subjects, as in 
adults, effusions consequent on pleurisy may require puncture of 
the chest, in acute as in chronic cases. 

As a general rule, this operation is indicated in children, when- 
medical means have not been sufficiently powerful to obtain reso- 
lution of the effusion, or even when, from the commencement, there 
is a threatening of asphyxia. Two cases then present themselves: 
either the fluid is circumscribed at one point, which rarely occurs, 
or else the space between the pleura costalis and pleura pulmonalis 
is completely filled up. If the effusion is circumscribed^ it is the 
situation in which we detect dulness and the absence of respiration 
20 
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which will be chosen for the operation; but when the effusion 
general through the right or left cavitj, we must then operate at 
the point of election. 

Operation, — As this is not very painful, we do not entertain the 
question of employing chloroform^ but content ourselves with 
having the child well held. We are far from rejecting certaia^ 
well known trocarSj those with a spout, the trocars of M. Gudrin 
or M, BarLh. They have undoubted advantages, but as a gene- 
ral rule we use either an onlinary trocar or a small curved one, 
having the form of a tracheotomy cannUj except that it has a dia* 
raeter of an eighth of an inch, and a length of an inch and a half; 
this enables us to penetrate m far as the fluid, without any risk of 
touching the lung. It should be furnisbetl with a little goldbea- 
ter's skin sac, setiurely fastened behiud the pavilion of the canula, 
and capable of falling over the outer orifice. We nnast also, after 
the example of M. Earth, who has suggested them, have tubes of vuh 
oanized India-rubberj which can fit into the canula. We should 
also have at our disposal a syringe capable of being well adjusted 
either to the canula or to the caoutchouc tube, if we think proper 
to make injections. 

The child being laid on its back, and held securely in this 
position, the surgeon takes the trocar with his right hand^ presenl- 
ing its convexity upwan^s and its concavity downwards; grasps 
the skin with the finger of the left hand, in order to prevent the 
cutaneous wound from being parallel with the deep opening, and 
plunges at a single cut above the upper border of the left third 
rib, and the fifth on the right side, counting the ribs i>om below 
upwards. The gold-beater^s skin previously moistened surrounding 
the handle, he will choose, as the point of election, the union of thei 
pfjsterior third with the two anterior thirds of the intercostal space, 
taking care to approximate the upper border of the lower rib, so 
as to separate the point of the trocar *from the lower border of the 
rib above, where the artery is situated. By means of our curved 
trocar, he easily turns around the lower rib and directs the point 
downwards; in this way, if there is but slight space between the 
bony frame and the lung, he does not risk wounding that organ* 

The puncture once made, the surgeon should conduct bimaelf 
differently according to circumstancea If the eft'usion is serous, 
a simple puncture is sufficient to give exit to the fluid, without 
allowing the air to enter the canula,— thanks to the gold-beater^a 
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skin. As the cavity which contains the fluid contains nothing 
else, we withdraw the canula, and close up the little wound, which 
unites by the first intention. In chronic cases, when the effusion 
is no longer serous, but purulent, we must, after a first puncture, 
make several others in succession, at several days' interval; and it 
appears to be well, as M. Barth points out, to wash the surface 
bathed with pus, to obtain adhesion more easily. Besides, if the 
pus is fetid, there may be an indication to inject modifying fluids, 
as tincture of iodine diluted with water or chlorine; and often a 
single injection does not suffice, and several are required. In such 
cases, a permanent opening is necessary. The canula with which 
the puncture was made may therefore be left in place, and for this 
reason we had our small curved canula made with little flanges 
like the one used in tracheotomy ; and it may, by means of tapes, be 
fastened around the body, as the tracheotomy canula is secured 
around the neck. 

We prefer to substitute, as rapidly as possible, a vulcanized 
rubber tube for the metallic canula, for its pliability removes all 
danger of irritating the pleura, and the tube does not enlarge the 
wound as the metallic canula does. It may also be subjected to 
all positions in the thoracic cavity and around the chest ; it may 
be very readily passed into the canula, but before using it we 
should take the precaution to supply ourselves with tubes of such 
a diameter that they can pass into the canula of the trocar. We 
introduce the tube alone, or furnished with a whalebone punch 
into the canula, which may be withdrawn as we bury the tube 
more and more deeply. We must fasten, at the outer extremity of 
the tube, a gold-beater's skin sac, tied at its opening, so that the fluid 
which escapes through the tube may discharge into the cul-desac 
formed by this skin; it may, otherwise, be enveloped in a linen 
pouch suspended at the patient's neck. 

When he wishes to msikh an injection, the surgeon pinches the 
tube at a short distance from its outer extremity; an assistant 
removes the gold-beater's skin pouch, and he then introduces the 
beak of the syringe into the end of the tube and gently throws in 
the injection. When the quantity of fluid introduced appears to 
be sufficient, he pinches the tube anew, and then, to discharge the 
injection, he takes the precaution to put the extremity of the tube 
in a vessel of water, so that the air cannot penetrate; when he has 
finished, he withdraws the extremity of the tube from the water, 
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compressing it again, and fastens it in the goUl-beater'8 skin paucli. 
Wlien the collection of pus is diminiahed, tliia pouch or reservoir 
may be omitted, and the aergeon content himself witb a small plug 
to close up the tube. This should be secured firmly over the walls 
of the chest by means of several strips of isinglass plaster or ad- 
hesive plaster, the cheat being then surrounded with a light body 
bandage, or a bandage to secure the tube around the chest, so as 
to prevent its escaping from the thoracic cavity or from entering 
too far. 

When the tube la in the chest, the interior portion must not be 
too long; it would irritate and miglit prevent the gradual approsi- 
nmtiou of the surfaces, and thus retard the cure. It should not 
be too short, for it would not then penetrate deeply enough to give 
exit to the fluid. In order to know how much of it is in the chest, 
we should, as advised by M, Barth, measure the tube before intro- 
ducing it, and remember its length, so that we may know exactly 
how much of the tube is inside or outside of the chest. At first, 
two or three inches of it may be left in the chest, but as the morbid 
cavity diminishes in esitent — a condition which is recognized by 
the smaller quantity of pus discharged at each dressing, and the 
amount of fluid which may be injected without effort— we should 
diminish the length of the tube by withdrawing some of it from 
the chest each day. When everything goes on favorably, the fluid 
becomes more and more clear, and diminishes in quantity, and at 
last a time comes in which only a few drops of pua escape, when 
we can remove the tube. 

By this mode of operating, we have had much success, which 
follows as a general rule, when the pulmonary tissue is sound or 
but little diseased. If any tubercular affection exists, the cure is 
an exceptioD or at least very uncommon. 
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CHAPTEE LX. 

ECTROPION. 

Ectropion, or turning of the eyelids outwards, occurs on both 
lids with many children. Several causes may produce it, some of 
which are seated in the conjunctiva, as acute or chronic conjuncti- 
vitis, others in the skin, or in the nervous system, such as paralysis, 
or spasm of the orbicularis muscle. In children we have several 
times found an ectropion the result of tumours of the orbit, and at 
other times of necrosis of the orbital border at a more or less cir- 
cumscribed spot. Exophthalmia may also give rise to ectropion. 
Very often it is caused by a burn cicatrizing with contraction of 
the lid. Whatever the cause, it presents general characters which 
cannot be misunderstood. 

Symptoms. — These are more or less marked, according to the 
stage of this affection. At first there is seen a slight separation of 
the lower lid. Usually the border of the lid is carried forward, and 
tears escape over the cheek, the lid not being able to retain them. 
It is often only the commencement of blepharitis. But soon the 
lid becomes further depressed, tears course the cheeks, the conjunc- 
tiva, already reversed and at first healthy, soon becomes inflamed, 
thickened, and tumefied; the secretion of the tears diminishes, and 
the cornea becomes more vascular, sharing the inflammation and 
sometimes becoming gradually ulcerated. This corneal inflamma- 
tion is due to exposure to the air and the diminution of the tears. 
Finally, the mucous membrane of the lid, becoming more and more 
reversed, is covered with granulations. When this disease depends 
on a burn, the lid is attached to the cheek by the contraction of the 
cicatrix. 

The diagnosis is easy, after the symptoms just mentioned, but 
we should not at once form any prognosis^ which must be variable, 
until we become thoroughly acquainted with the cause. Some- 
times it is the commencement of a blepharitis or even of an in- 
tense conjunctivitis, and is often a phenomenon of purulent ophthal- 
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mia. The prognosis will, in the latter case, be of considerable 
gravity, while if we have only to deal with a slight conjunctivitis, 
the ectropion will yield with the disease which is its cause. 

Treatment — This should be varied according to the canae pro- 
ducing the ectropion. In cases of simple blepharitis or ophthalmia^ 
we must combat them^ as we will also have to do with paralysis or 
turaours of the orbit, %vhich last may require removal. 

Two forms of ectropion require a special, and surgical treat- 
ment 

Acute Ectropion J with Swelling of (he Palpebral Conjunctiva, — This 
affection, as often met with in childhood, is a condition following 
upon intense ophthalmia or rather very acute blepharitis. In such 
cases we must, if the disease does not yield to the treatment ad- 
vised in blepharitis, make repeated scarifications over the raucous 
swelling, either with the lancet or with the scissors, while endeav- 
ouring to raise the lid, and thus reduce the swelling and the ectro- 
pion. We must then keep the lid raised with a bandage. 

Chronic Ectropion. — In certain cases the mucous membrane, which 
is constantly p lifted up, is an excrescence, a real foreign body which 
pushes the lid back and keeps it reversed. It becomes hypertro- 
phied out of all proportion, and can only be reduced by a surgical 
operation^ After having employed different remedies, as nitrate 
of silver, sulphate of zinc, and calomel, frequently without success, 
we roust adopt the following treatment:— 

1. CaiUenzation with nitrate of silver applied directly to the 
raucous swelling, protecting the eyeball by placing within the swell- 
ing a small cylinder of wadding. We may also, after each cauterisa- 
tion, let fall into the conjunctival notch, water very slightly acidu- 
lated with' hydrochloric acid; and then at the end of an hour 
remove the small roll of wadding, and apply oil ovor the part 
whitened by the nitrate. We nest let the lid be raised, and apply 
repeated lotions of cool water over the eye. At the end of one 
or two days after the separation of the slough, cicatrization of the 
submucous tissue commences, and the contraction of the mucous 
membrane gradually corrects the position of the lid. We may 
sometimes make a second application, but we must make a proper 
estimate, before doing so, as to what we have gained, for we should 
hesitate to produce too rapidly a new cicatrization which would 
straighten the eyelid too much. If, by means of these cauteriza* 
tiotis, which may be several times repeated, the desired result is 
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not obtained, we must resort to excision, and this we have per- 
formed on several children. 

2. Excision of the Mucous Swelling, — When this remains of con- 
siderable size, and becomes covered with granulations, cauterization 
fails, and excision of this mucous fold may be performed with advan- 
tage. There are several methods we may adopt, but, in children, we 
have confined ourselves to the removal of the exuberant portion 
of the conjunctiva, having previously administered chloroform. 
We seize the swelling with a tenaculum or with grasping forceps, 
and by means of curved scissors remove a portion of it. More or 
less hemorrhage occurs, and we close the eye in its normal condi- 
tion, and apply compresses steeped in cool water and held in place 
by a bandage lightly applied to keep the eye closed. 

There is a form of ectropion occasioned by caries of the border 
of the orbit, which we have often met with in scrofulous children 
as the result of abscess symptomatic of partial caries of the orbital 
edge, and the inferior part of the lid is drawn into the diseased 
part, and becomes fixed there by adhesion, and thus involves the 
lid, often turning it outwards. In these cases we have performed 
an operation described in the work of M. Desmarres, and which 
this oculist regards as being the method of Ammon. It consists 
in detaching the adherent part by a semicircular incision, follow- 
ing the curve of the orbit, and dissecting the skin in such a man- 
ner that it will be movable on the bone; the lower lip of the 
wound must be brought up towards the upper, and be kept in 
place by strips, which serve then to retain the skip and to prevent 
it from sliding towards the point where it is adherent. 

There are some cases in which we ought to practise blepharo- 
plasty. When, after a burn, there is adhesion of the lid with or 
without ectropion, but either the upper or lower lid is incapable 
of being closed, the eyeball is exposed, and, as may be conceived, 
this infirmity is repulsive, and exposes the eye to a number of 
causes of inflammation. We must then perform an operation 
which has been known for a long time, practised at first by Graefe 
and still later by many foreign and French surgeons. Following 
the example of Velpeau, Blandin, and Desmarres, we have had 
occasion to perform this operation in several children. If we 
have had two or three successful results, we have also performed 
it without deriving any such advantage. We have operated either 
on the lower or on the upper lid, and we have adopted three 
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methocis of operation, according as one or another appeared iriost 
applicable to the case, eltlier by extension of the flap, or by io- 
cli nation or torsion. 

In two cases of bxirns with vicious cicatrices of the upper lid, 
we performed autoplasty^ taking a flap over the temple, twisting 
the pediclCf and bringing it back over the upper lid, after having 
made a dissectioOf which removed the narrow cicatrix that kept 
the lid elevated and reversed upwards as far as the laah* We 
twisted the pedicle of our flap, which was near the outer angle of 
the eye, and made several stitches to fasten this flap on the eyelid, 
which was still provided with subcutaneoua cellnlar tissue and a 
part of the orbicularis palpebrarum. We found the flap healing up, 
and were able to divide the twisted pedicle at the end of eight days, 
and the stitches on the following days. The first operation, which 
we performed on a girl of nine or ten years, did not succeed ; there 
was no erysipelas, which we especially feared, but the flap became 
gangrenous and the patient remained as before. A second, opera- 
ted on in the same manner by torsiou, succeeded in our hands, and 
the eye, which was always inflamed before the operation, on ac- 
count of the impossibility of covering it, soon returned to its 
normal condition. 

We have only had unsuccessful operations in cases of ectropion 
after burns; but though the operations failed, there were no 
serious after-symptoms. After our various operations, we always 
used cold water during at least seven or eight days in succession^ 
and we checked a few cases of erysipelas at the commencement 
by the use of elastic collodioD. 
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When the edges of the lids are turned inwards, with the ciliarj 
border in relation with the eyeball, we have a case of entropion. 
This aftection, which is not repulsive like ectropion, is of a nature 
greatly to irritate the eyeball, and to produce almost continual 
ophthalmia. 
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The causes of entropion are numerous; they may be reduced 
to relaxation of the skin of the lid, contraction of the mucous 
membrane, a faulty arrangement of the tarsal cartilages, a spas- 
modic state of the orbicularis, atrophy of the eyeball, and also 
certain tumours developed in the eyelids or their vicinity. 

The symptoms are noticed either on a part of the free border 
of the lid, or on its whole extent, or even on both lids, but 
most frequently on the lower one only, and chiefly on its outer 
side. The lashes are turned inwards with incurvation of the tarsus, 
and the lid is rolled on itself. The vertical diameter between the 
lids is often enlarged, the conjunctiva of the eyeball red and to a 
variable extent often thickened. This inflammation extends to the 
cornea. The patient complains of severe pain in the eye, and ex- 
periences inconvenience in looking at objects. If the entropion is 
partial or of slight extent, it may remain stationary, but if it is 
very marked through the whole extent of the lid, it may give rise 
to inflammatory symptoms of a grave and profound character. 

Ih-eatmenL — This should vary according to the exciting causes. 
In children we have especially found intense ophthalmia, a spas- 
modic condition of the orbicularis muscle, relaxation of the skin, 
and sometimes the presence of certain tumours of the eyelids. 

We must treat the ophthalmia, and especially the photophobia 
which is its true cause; and in such cases, we cannot obtain in 
children that which M. Desmarres advises for adults, the constant 
straightening of the lid every moment with the finger, by looking 
into a mirror. Antispasmodics are indispensable, and are the only 
means to be used in childhood, mild purgatives being afterwards ad- 
ministered, to be repeated if necessary; and if there be inflamma- 
tion, we should at once prescribe, for the straightening of the eyelids, 
either the use of mercurial ointment, combined with extract of 
belladonna, equal parts of each, by friction, repeated two or three 
times a day around the orbit; or else the dropping into the eye, 
two or three times a day, of a drop of solution of atropia, in the 
proportion of a grain and a half of neutral salt of atropia to three 
ounces of distilled water. We have derived no benefit from com- 
pression or adhesive strips, at least in children. 

We have not thought it worth while to employ fly blisters 
around the orbit. In permanent contraction of the orbicularis, 
we have not performed subcutaneous division of the muscle as 
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suggested bj MM. Cunier, Philips and P^treqaii3. We have not 
followed the plan of Jan son, which consists in transverse excisioti 
of the muscle, nor the vertical section likewise proposed by Jansom 

In relaxation of the akin of the 11 d^ tbe treatment should be 
purely surgical, and, as a general role in children, we have been 
satisfied, with canterizntion or excision. We have employed for 
cauterization, after chloroformizing the patietjt to prevent move- 
ment, either the actual cautery or Yienna caustic, applied by means 
of a piece of fenestrated plaster at the spot where the caustic 
paste should be spread. We have, in these cases, endeavoured to 
produce a transverse alough at the distance of an inch and a 
quarter to an inch and a half from the free border of the lid^ in 
the form of an elongated melon-seed, more or less narrow at 
the centre, according to the extent of the reversal of the lid. We 
allow the slough to become detached naturally, and the cicatrix, 
being formed beneath, corrects the position of the edge of the lid 
generally in a aatisfaetory manner. 

By excision, according to the plan of Celsus, as a general rule, 
after having put the child under the influence of chloroform, and 
having previously estimated the amount of skin of the lid to be 
removed, we seiae a fold of skin of the shape referred to in the 
application of the caustic. This fold, of the shape of an elongated 
melon^seed, whioh we may sei^e with a convex spring forceps, or 
else raise up, either with forceps or with a double tenaculum, ii 
excised by a single cut with the curved scissors. 

We have had afterwards the same result as with caustic, and we 
can, immediately after excision, apply two stitches, and union will 
take place very rapidly. We will do well, if we take excessive care» 
in this little operation, before operating, to trace with ink the ex- 
tent and shape of the portion of skin we wish to remove, to guide 
the action of the scissors. We have also followed the method of 
M. Velpeau; we raise with the fingers or the forceps a transverse 
fold, piercing the base of this fold with three needles, at about two- 
fifths of an inch distant, each furnished with a long thread, and ex- 
cise with the scissors the fold, a short distance in front of the 
threads, taking care not to cut them. In this manner, after the 
excision, we have to concern ourselves with three stitches. Imme- 
diately after the operation, we must apply compresses steeped in 
cool water and frequently renew them. Wo have had success in 
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this mode of operating, and we have often had benefit derived after 
excision, from the closing of the eye, applying a soft compress re- 
tained by a bandage in such a way as to keep the lips of the wound 
united without using stitches, which may sometimes produce ery- 
sipelas of the face. 

We have also derived benefit from the use of three serres- tines 
instead of three stitches, applied for the purpose of approximating 
the lips of the wound of the lid. 



CHAPTEK LXII. 

TRICHIASIS. 

This disease, characterized by reversal of the eyelashes, is some- 
times observed in children. The lashes are brought into contact 
with the conjunctiva and even the cornea ; the tarsal cartilage is 
not turned around, and yet the trichiasis, like the entropion, is often 
met with in the lower lid, and may produce ophthalmia. Some- 
times this turning in is only observed in a few lashes, at other times 
in all the lashes of the affected lid. 

The catises are glandular blepharitis, inflammation of the glands 
of Meibomius, burns, and relaxation of the skin, and in children 
ophthalmia very often repeated, complicated with photophobia. 
We sometimes also find a second row of lashes acting as an ex- 
citing cause, but this is seen in adults rather than in children. 

The symptoms are nearly always those of entropion; trichiasis 
may produce inflammation of the mucous membrane of the eye, 
keratitis, even ulceration of the cornea, opacity, or pannus, caused 
by the development of vessels extending in the form of a pencil 
over the cornea. Children sufiering from trichiasis have a vicious 
position of the head, which is curved forward on the neck, and 
this is produced by the habit they have of inclining the head 
while looking at objects. The diagnosis is easy; the prognosis 
quite grave, for trichiasis produces, as we have already said, 
serious afifections of the eyeball. 

DreatmerU. — The treatment includes the reduction of the lashes; 
and of all the agents proposed, we prefer the use of serres-fiues 
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with or without sharp points, which only pinch up a tran3irei*3e 
fold of the lid, in aach a way as to reverse the border of the latter, 
at first for twenty-four hoursj and then a longer period, if neces- 
sary, but allowing the child to repose for a greater or less time, 
and recurring to them several times at intervals. Plucking out of 
the lashes has been advised , but this is troublesome and painful to 
accomplish. It may be done with blunt non-cutting forceps, which 
enable us to seize the lids without breaking or cutting them. Thia 
method, however, only relieves the deviation for the time being, 
andshouldbe frequently repeated. 

Without referring to several plans which we have not followed, 
such as extirpation of the free border of the lid, or a portion of 
its extent, or cauterization of the bulbs of the lashes, we may 
reduce the operations for the cure of these devious lasbes to the 
following: plucking them out, when two or three of the lashes 
are reversed ; excision of the partial fold, or of the whole fold of 
the anterior portion of the skin of the eyelid, aa in entropion; or 
extirpation of the bulbs of the devious lashes, according to the 
method of Vaeca, We may make a fold of the skin of the lid 
involved with the devious lashes, and excise this fold as far as the 
orbicularis muscle, afterwards dissecting the bulbs with a pair of 
forceps. In such cases, we must support the lid by means of fenes- 
trated forceps, held firmly by an assistant. With children we must 
use chloroform. 

After these operations, a dressing by means of compresses 
steeped in cool water should be frequently renewed, until t 
cicatrization of the little wounds occurs. 
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NASO-PHARYNGEAL POLYPUS. 



In attending the surgical service in a children's hospital, we are 
struck with the fact that we never, or scarcely ever, meet with 
mucous polypus in the nasal fossae. They present, however, the 
same symptoms, and require the same treatment as in adults* In 
children, we sometimes see fibrous polypus, but usually only ia 
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those of ten or twelve years of age, the smallest children being, 
as a general rule, exempt from it. These polypi, of a more or 
less considerable consistence, firm, sometimes bleeding, present 
varying prolongations, and rarely have a pedicle. They generally 
take their origin at the base of the cranium, over the basilar 
process to the inner side of the pterygoid processes. 

The causes are obscure, as they always are in abnormal produc- 
tions. 

Symptoms, — These polypous growths exist in a latent state at 
the commencement, which may last for some time, and they 
become developed slowly. Gradually they acquire sometimes 
considerable dimensions, and invade the nasal fossfis, becoming 
developed from behind forwards. They produce irritation of the 
nasal mucous membrane, and affect the smell and the voice, as well 
as the secretion of the tears, audition, respiration, deglutition, and 
even mastication. Some of them become developed from above, 
and raise up the floor of the orbit in such a way as to push the 
eye forwards. Sometimes when this is observed on both sides, 
the eyes project like those of the batrachia. A polypus has been 
^ound to elevate the upper wall of the orbit, compressing the brain 
and producing cerebral symptoms. When they acquire a develop- 
ment backwards, they depress the velum palati, and may descend 
into the pharynx, and compress the Eustachian tube. If they 
spread outwards, they penetrate the maxillary sinus, pressing down 
the arch of the palate. The bone then becomes thinner; the 
portions of bone involved are destroyed, the cavities are dilated, 
and give way before the development of the polypus. "When these 
tumours grow over the larynx, there are attacks of cough and suf- 
focation. 

The diagnosiSy at first diificult when the affection is at its com- 
mencement, admits of no doubt as to its character as it grows, 
and the disease is not diflBcult to recognize, especially when, in- 
dependently of the symptoms referred to, it reaches the opening 
of the nasal fossae or the pharynx. By the sight and touch we can 
then easily recognize it. 

treatment, — This affection may, in certain cases, produce serious 
symptoms, and the indication is to relieve the child of it, as we 
would the adult. We have resorted in them to evulsion and to 
ligation and excision, sometimes without preliminary operation, at 
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Other times preceding the excision with preliminary operations, an 
aometimea cauterization to make the operation complete. 

Mvuhioii has always seemed Iq ua to be itidicatad in very rare 
cases of fibrous polypi appearing in the nasal fossiE, springing 
from the baae of the cranium, and not iiaving any prolongations to 
retain them too strongly. We Ixave been able to remove them, 
and every time they thus present themselves, we believe we should 
content ourselves with plucking them out by means of variou 
forma of straight or curved forceps, Jf the polypous growths hav 
a pedicle, and we can circumscribe it, the indication appears to 
to ligata it by the aid of different serre-nceuds, and chiefly those of 
a chaplet ahape. We should, whenever we can, through the ope: 
ing of the nasal fosstB or the mouth, direct scissors with blunt' 
points over the pedicle of the polypus, preler excision to ligature, 
which latter has the inconvenience of only slowly relieving th 
patient of the tumour, leaving him for perhaps a long time with 
a strangulated polypu^^ that may become fetid and give rise to 
other symptoms. i 

But frequently we must resort to several preliminary operations 
to facilitate the execution of measures for the removal by a 
cutting instrument, and the destruction by cauterization, of the 
point of insertion of the polypus. We should sometimes be 
contented with dividing the nostril; we may even divide the nose, 
separating the proper bones of that organ, and whenever we can, 
while thus operating, should resort to these methods, which rnay be 
effected more easily in children than in adults. At other times, we 
may practise section of the velum palati only, and by this in- 
cision, we may, as M, Gu^rin advises, by introducing one finger, 
and even two, in the mouth, carry the iiistrument over the point 
of insertion of the polypus. Then, with a straight rasp, intro- 
duced through the nasal fossa as far as the insertion of the polypus, 
and guided by the finger introduced through the mouth, we may 
scrape the portion of bone in which the polypus is inserted. In 
admitting that this method may be employed jn the adult, we 
doubt its applicability to a child. 

In concluding our remarks on these grave operations, we may 
speak of those disfiguring operations on the face, which have bee 
advised, and which we have practised, for the extraction of the 
naso* pharyngeal polypi. As all surgeons have been able to con 
viace themselves, the principal insertion of these tumours is at 
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the base of the brain ; the other points of insertion are really only 
secondary, and not at all firm and resisting like that from which 
the tumour takes its rise. 

Let us now examine rapidly the previous operations which should 
be performed for the purpose of exposing the base of the tumour, so 
that we. can properly attack it. We may, and should, in certain 
cases, confine ourselves to dividing, more or less boldly, the velum 
palati, by which incision we may sometimes introduce curved 
forceps, seize the polypus, and tear it out, twisting the pedicle, and 
with the finger carried deeply through the nostril aiding the re- 
moval of the polypus from the interior of the nasal fossae. 

In other cases, we may cut the velum palati, and make a resec- 
tion of the bony portion of the arch of the palate, as suggested by M. 
N^laton, which may be done by at first perforating the arch of the 
palate right and left with a punch, and cutting the intermediate 
portion of bone with a Liston forceps. We thus remove the mid- 
dle part of the bony arch, and a part of the septum. In this way 
we may see the base of the skull, and feel the insertion of the 
polypus without disfiguring the face. For this operation, we must 
take the precaution to have the hot cautery, either to arrest hemor- 
rhage, or to cauterize the point of insertion of the polypus after 
having excised it. Eesection of the lower jaw may be performed 
when the polypus is of large size, and it has several branches in the 
pharynx, the nasal fossae, and the maxillary sinus. It has been sug- 
gested (Flaubert, Jr., Dupuytren, Robert, Maisonneuve,Lisfranc) to 
remove, as a preliminary operation, the superior maxillary bone. 
This operation has been systematized, and it is described in all the 
treatises on surgery. We had occasion to perform this on a child 
twelve years of age, and we had a favourable result at the time, 
but there was a rapid relapse after several cauterizations, either 
with the red-hot iron, or with the camtique Filhos, At the end of 
two years, he was operated on again by one of our professional 
brethren. 

Any operation that may be adopted, that requires the gouge, 
mallet, shears, and chain saw, is tedious and laborious, and jars 
the patient's head very much. Whichever plan be adopted, either 
that of Gensoul or of Velpeau, or others modified subsequently, 
we must, after this preliminary operation, always act on the point 
of insertion of the polypus, either with iron heated to a white heat, 
or with the variety of Vienna caustic, known as caitstiqiie FiUios^ 
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even after having excised and scraped the point where the polypug 
has taken root. The operation of M. Ndlaton, which consists din- 
ply in the resectioa of the arch of the palate, enables ua to expose 
sufficicQtlj well the point of insertion. It should often be pre^ 
ferred aa being a less frightful operation. Finally, if wo wish to 
obtain definite results in these operations, we must not delay cau- 
terizing for any length of tinae the point of insertion. Otherwise a 
recurrence is infallible. 
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Onychia ia an inflammation of the matrix of the nail, Tt ia 
met with, in children as in adults, in the great toe; it ia seldom 
seen in the other toes and quite rarely in the fingers. 

Onuses, — These are sometimes scarcely appreciable; and we may 
regard this affection as produced by the lymphatic constitution. 
Usually, however, there is a puncture or pressure at one point of 
the matrix of the nail, chiefly on the internal border of the great 
toe, and this happens from cutting the nail in such a manner that 
a point of the nail punctures the ungueal matrix, or when the 
under part of the nail is punctured either with the points of the 
scissors or with a corn-cutter, or even with a pin. We have peen, 
in children, punctures with a pin under the nail produce inflam- 
mation of the matrix, or at least an inflammation under the nail 
followed by vegetations analogous to those of onychia. Most fre- 
quently very tight shoes, which press upon the great toe, cause this 
affection, 

jSymptams. — ^At the commencement, there is slight pain in walk- 
ing, and gradually redness over the inner angle of the nail, 
with ulceration of the skin which is pressed upon by the edge of 
the naih A fungous vegetation is developed, which is very sensi- 
tive; then the pain is such, that the patient walks with di faculty 
when he puts the heel on the ground. He may cut the corner of 
the nail which is buried in the proud fleshy and in this manner 
experience momentary relief, but the pain soon reappears, the 
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granulations cover in the form of a swelling the internal edge of 
the nail, and produce angeioleucitis on the inside of the leg and 
the thigh, and frequently adenitis in the region of the groin. The 
disease gradually extends, and the nail becomes movable; there is 
an oozing of sanious matter, which becomes more and more abun- 
dant and fetid, and then the pain increases in intensity. We have 
seen analogous vegetations become developed more rarely in the 
fingers, but producing symptoms like those met with so often in the 
great toe. 

The presence of the nail being the cause which, by its pressure 
on the ulceration, keeps up the mischief, we must operate on the 
nail, either by correcting its position, or destroying it by caustics, 
or extracting it. Nevertheless, when the disease is at its com- 
mencement, before resorting to operations, we derive benefit from 
preventing the children from walking. Emollients must be ap- 
plied at first, if there be pain, but we must also employ, as speedily 
as possible, tonic foot-baths; at the same time urging the im- 
portance of the patient wearing properly- fitting shoes, which do 
not press on the toes. When the disease is more advanced, and 
ulceration occurs, we must adopt some mode of modifying the 
position of the nail, — caustics, and even extraction. 

Modifying the Position of the iVail— -This method, which prevents 
the edge of the nail from compressing the granulations, which 
sprout from the ulceration, consists in raising the ungual border with 
the extremity of a spatula or the point of a scissors, or with some 
other firm substance ; but we must then either push charpie under 
the nail, repeating this every morning, or introduce a small me- 
tallic malleable plate of tin or pewter (Desault's method) and 
secure- it with a bandage. Besides these modes of treatment, 
which are very painful, and should be employed for a long time 
and daily, we must also excise the fungous growths or repress them 
with nitrate of silver. This last method is an excellent palliative,, 
and sometimes produces a cure. 

Cauterization of the Granulations, — We prefer this plan, which 
has quite often succeeded in our hands, to the one just mentioned. 
It is painful, but we may an89sthetize the toe on which we operate, 
by surrounding it with a little sacket of pounded ice; the pain is 
then less acute, and we may, almost without producing any, excise 
the granulation, or cauterize it with the nitrate of silver or pow- 
dered alum. To obtain a good result from these cauterizations,, which 
21 
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should be repeated several times, at three or four days' interval, we 
must carry the pointed extremity of the pencil even tinder the 
tiail, always osing ice to prevent the pain, which ia very acute. 

With this mode of treatment, we have noticed that emollient 
baths and applications were more injurious than nseful. We there- 
fore prefer slightly warm foot-baths in tonie liquids, as infusion of 
walnut leaves, wine and water, water slightly alcoholized at 
first, and afterwards still more so; and we may conclude the treat- 
ment wnth sulphurous baths diluted with simple water. We have 
thus perfected several cures, by especially advising, after Ihistreat- 
mentj the use of broad shoes, keeping the toes well separated horn 
each other. 

We huve also practised cauterization, as already suggested, with 
Vienna caustic on the swelling formed by the fungous growths and 
on the portion of the nail which enters into the flesh. In this manner 
the slough invades the portion of ingrown nail and the fungous 
growth. When the cauterized portions become detached, there 
remains a wound which cicatrizes slowly, and which may be di* 
rected in such a way that the portion of nail which grows out 
passes above the cicatrix which ia formed. 

Extraction of the Nail, —This method, by Dupuytren, is the most 
certain, and has often succeeded in our hands. It ia very painful 
if we do not employ genera! or local aoaasthesia, hut it gives a very 
expeditious and often very effective result. We prefer it to other 
methods, and have often used it in children, either administering 
chloroform or applying ice over the aflfected toe. In this manner 
we produce but little pain, and if we then carefully apply simple 
dressings, we find a nail of new formation covering well, but slowly, 
the ungual surface. This gives time to the ulcerated part^ dressed 
with Ionic fluids, to cicatrize firmly, and besides, as a general rule, 
does not allow the nail to grow in anew* We consider this 
method preferable for children; it causes, it is true, acute pain, 
which may be avoided by anaesthesia, but we thus especially avoid 
fiiibj acting them to those painful dressings required by the other 
methods previously detailed. 

As a general rule, we follow in this operation the plan of Du- 
■puytreo. We pass under the middle portion of the free border of 
the nail the point of a branch of straight scissors, which we in- 
troduce rapidly flatwise as far as the root of the nail, turning the 
edge upwards, and with a single cut dividing the nail into two 
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parts. We seize the ingrown part with strong dissecting forceps, 
and forcibly extract it, rolling it on itself from within outwards. 
We often remove the other portion of the nail in the same manner. 

We may, without thus extracting the nail, as Raymond of Tou- 
lon has advised, cauterize deeply with red-hot iron the whole of 
the skin sorrounding the base of the nail, and thus have the nail 
detached with the slough produced by this method. The nail is 
less likely to grow out again, for we destroy the matrix, which 
does not occur in the operation for extraction. 

After these different operations, it is important to dress the 
wound with cold water, and to wait until the cicatrization of the 
ungual surface is firm and it no longer suppurates, to enable the 
subject of our operation to walk. Time is always needed for the 
new nail to be complete; or, if the nail does not return, the exposed 
part offers a perfect and solid cicatrization. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

ABNORMAL CICATRICES. 

Without speaking of malformations, congenital im perforations 
of natural openings, as of the nostrils, the labia, the anus, etc., or 
adhesions of the fingers and toes, we find in children many vicious 
cicatrices, characterized by the existence of a fibrous tissue, called 
by Delpeoh the inodular tissue. They may be prominent, adherent, 
depressed, or obliterating. 

The causes are, as a general rule, wounds, scrofulous ulcerations, 
and burns, so frequent in children. 

Abnormal Cicatrization after Wounds. — In children, as in adults, 
wounds may be followed by cicatrices of a more or less vicious 
character, and this often depends on the nature of the wounds, some- 
times on the manner in which they are attended to from the begin- 
ning, and the circumstances which may complicate the treatment. 
Vicious cicatrices may be especially met with in wounds attended 
with loss of substance, in which nature always tends to approximate 
the edges. Thus, in a wound where a portion of the skin or of the 
subjacent soft parts is carried away, the cicatrix, left to itself, will 
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be more or less contracted, and will bind down the part on wbicb it 
is seated, in sacb a maoner as to impede the movements, eitber in ex- 
tension or flexion. Tbus, in connection with the gingljmoid articu- 
lations of the knee, of the elbow aad tbe phalanges, we may observe 
wounds of this kind. We have seen children with a wound on the 
anterior part of the knee, incapable, especially if there be loss of 
substance, of exerting movements of flexion without constantly 
tearing the cicatrix; and when the wound was on the opposite sidej 
of executing extension. 

The method of preventing vicious cicatricesj which we must prac- 
tice in advance, consists in tbe mode of treatment of tbe wounds 
themselves. By keeping the limbs as a general rule in continuoag 
exteuaion, or in a state of flexion, we may avoid abnormal cootrae- 
tions, or difficult or almost impossible movement. When these 
cicatrices, the results of wounds^ are firm, we may hope that they 
will stretch in time, and that there will be no necessity to perform 
operations to re-establish the movements in the normal condition. 
In such cases the movements of extension or fiexion made gradually 
may slowly overcome these vicious cicatrices. Finally, at the end of 
quite a long time, we may under some circumstances be compelled, 
for a flexed limb, which cannot be extended, to perform operations, as 
in the case of contractions from burns connected with the ginglymoid 
joints- Small wounds of the face are often met with, which have 
recovered with a vicious cicatrix, consisting only of a black tint 
through the whole extent or a portion of the cicatrix, as in powder 
wounds from cannon. We must not forget that the colour of these 
cicatrices often results from having dressed the wounds with court 
plaster of a black colour, and that the preventive means consist in 
only nsing colourless plaster to promote union of wounds of the face. 

Abnormal Gtcatrices following Scrofulous l/keralion or Abscess. *— 
We often meet with this kind of cicatrix in children. In them 
scrofulous ulcers of greater or less extent may destroy a large por- 
tion of tbe skin, on the face or on the neck^ and produce loss of 
substance. These nlcerations are then like burns, and when they 
cicatrize, if their progress is not attentively watched, coatractiooa 
occuPj which reverse the lids^ draw the lip down on the chin, some- 
times the chin on the neck, the neck on the chest, etc. To prevent 
these abnormal scars^ we should do everything to obtain broad 
cicatrices by combating the contractility of the cicatricial tissue, by 
extending the aflected parts in dressingSj and by opposing the 
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efforts of nature, which endeavours always to supply by the cicatrix 
the loss of substance. When we have been unable to prevent these 
contractions, they become similar to the contractions after burns, and 
often require operations analogous to those resorted to in such cases. 

We also find in children cicatrices consequent upon spontaneous 
opening of abscesses, in the form of a swelling of greater or less 
length and prominence which rises above the level of the skin. These 
occur especially in the neck, and may be successfully treated by 
several methods, such as compression with leaden plates or pieces of 
agaric, excision with scissors and bistoury, and by caustics. Vienna 
caustic has been especially efficacious, applied carefully over these 
prominent cicatrices, and in swellings rising above the level of the 
surface of the skin. 

Whatever plan may be employed in these cases, we produce 
wounds which must be watched with great care to prevent a recur- 
rence. We must compress the new wound so that it may not 
become prominent, powdering it with alum, calomel, etc., frequently 
touching the granulations with nitrate of silver. We must do 
everything to prevent a recurrence, and one of the conditions of 
success is especially, as suggested by Dupuytren, not to be in haste 
to operate, the more so as in time these cicatrices occasionally 
disappear. 

Abnormal Cicatrices after Bums, — We find that bums most 
frequently produce this inodular tissue, which is contractile and has 
been ably studied by Delpech and Dupuytren. Cicatrices from burns 
may be observed in all regions. We may counteract these contrac- 
tions, which are of such frequent occurrence and chiefly in children, 
by dressings properly applied, by position, by the assistance of band- 
ages and apparatus suitably adjusted, or by opposing the contrac- 
tion of the wounds; but, in spite of the greatest care, we meet with 
a large number of burns which terminate with various contractions. 
Thus we often see inversion of the lids, obliterations of the auditory 
canal or the nostrils, adhesions or inversions of the lips, inclinations 
of the neck in different directions, approximation of the arm to 
the trunk, flexion of the forearm on the arm, turning in of the hand, 
adhesions of the fingers, adhesions keeping the abdomen closely, 
applied to the chest, the thighs flexed on the abdomen, the penis 
adherent to the pubis or the scrotum, the greater labia more or 
less approximated, and abnormal cicatrices in the lower limbs simi- 
lar to those in the upper. 

All these cicatrices are prominent, adherent, depressed, or oblite- 
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rating'. As all of them give rise to (lifTiculty in the movements 
and vieioua positions, and prevent, m cliildreOj the development 
of the parts or movements, the indication is to operate, to prevent 
atrophy of the limbs in children, and especially to re-establish the 
functions, remedy obliterations, etc. We repeat, however, that 
Dupuytren advised that we should not operate too sooo, and that 
we should wait until the eicatrices were fi rm» 

We must often resort to operations which are unavoidable, and 
which we have had occasion to perform in children. These in chide 
transverse incisions and graduated extension or dilatation kept up 
for a long time, even after perfect cicatrization; the removal of the 
cicatrix; sliding jof the flap, and autoplasty. 

Whenever the cicatrices keep the fingers flexed, the hand flexed 
or extended on the forearm, the forearm flexed on the arm, the 
internal surface of the arm applied to the body, or the head flexed 
backwards or forwards on the chest, benefit may be derived from 
making over these prominent cicatrices, according to the method of 
Dupuytren, incisions through the contractions, either transversely or 
obliquely or V-shaped, then stretching the cicatrices thus cut in order 
to widen the incisions, but making the incision very slowly, more 
or less deeply, at the same time carefully avoiding the tend on a, 
nerves, and great vessels, We must, as a dressing, employ appa- 
ratus and bandages to keep the wound separated daring the whole 
duration of the new cicatrization. This demands a good deal of 
time and care, and often requires incision of fresh contractions 
which may he formed. 

The method of Delpech, which consists in removing the cicatricial 
tissue as far as the healthy tissue, is sometimes and even frequently 
preferable, when we are able to thoroughly circumscribe the whole 
of the vicious cicatrix, and to approximate the edges of the healthy 
skin in the opposite direction to the contraction formed by the 
vicious cicatrix. We have often employed this method when this has 
been possible, but we have abandoned it in all eases in which we 
could hardly cover completely the loss of substance, which is to 
be filled up by following this plan. When we can approximate 
them we should do so, either by separated stitches, ser res- fines or 
adhesive strips. Whichever method we adopt, that of Dupuytren 
or Delpech, we have always derived a great deal of benefit from 
keeping the wounds covered with fenestrated linen and charpie> and 
finally from constantly subjecting them to continuous irrigatioiij 
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only refraining from the use of cold water gradually, and not 
abruptly. 

When, in certain forms of vicious cicatrices, we can make a flap 
with the cicatrix, and by sliding this we can obtain the proper 
extension, this method has sometimes succeeded in our hands, by 
combining with it several transverse incisions through the parts 
which we could not raise with the flaps. 

In vicious cicatrices which obliterate a natural opening, we have 
always employed multiple incisions; or, by means of the neigh- 
bouring skin, we have sometimes made a hem with the skin united 
to the mucous membrane — the commissure of the lips, for in- 
stance. As for incisions, we have made them in the contracted 
orifices of the auditory canal, the nostrils, meatus urinarius 
vulva, and anus, always taking the precaution to employ tents, 
catheters, and canulas, the use of which may be prolonged for a 
considerable time. As for autoplasty for the treatment of vicious 
cicatrices, it should be especially reserved for those of the face and 
for cases of contractions of the lids. 

We have had occasion, in some cases, to treat cicatrices that 
were depressed and adherent over a bone, in partial osteitis of the 
frontal and the cheek bone, — in a word, subcutaneous bones. 
We have then operated with a tenotome introduced under the skin 
as far as the adhesion, which we divided transversely. By drawing 
on the skin, we destroyed the parallelism of the adhesion to the 
bone. In this manner the skin cicatrizes more thoroughly, and no 
longer presents its former appearance, that is to say, the depression. 

There is another form of abnormal cicatrix which is observed 
quite as frequently in children, a cicatricial contraction of the jaws, 
usually consequent on burns, gangrene of the mouth, etc. Formerly 
all the methods consisting in the division of the contractions causing 
the adhesion of the cheeks to the lower jaw, combined with the 
introduction of foreign bodies of various kinds into the mouth to pre- 
vent a recurrence, failed with us as with our predecessors. All other 
surgeons, as well as ourselves, have had very incomplete results 
from excision of cicatrices in the mouth, as proposed by Delpech, 
incisions as practised by Serres, of Montpellier, or wooden wedges 
between the jaws, suggested by Gensoul after excision of the con- 
tractions. The plan of Essmarck, which laid down the principle of 
the resection of the anterior portion of the jaw, and which I have 
not practised, appears to me of very little advantage, if I may judge 
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of it, not by the results of eeveral foreign surgeona wlio claim to have 
been successful with it, but by the attempts made by some of my 
colleagues of the Soci^t.^ de Cbirurgie, who have bad uothitig but 
failure or partial auccesa not of a kind to encourage them to repeat 
them. Nevertheless, if called to a patient who had his jaws so 
tightly pressed together that he could only take fluids, if he was 
wasting away on account of his nourishment being restricted to 
liquid or feculent substances, and desired an operation to enable 
him to pass between hig jaws solid substances, meat, etc., I would 
decide to resect a part of the middle portion of the lower jaw, 
according to the plan of Essmarck. I believe it, however, to be 
prudent, before this resection, to attempt to divide the contrac- 
tioos, to introduce wedges between the jaws for a long time and 
frequently repeated, and, after excision of the bands, plates between 
the internal surface of the cheek and jaw, worn as long as possible. 
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Independently of umbilical hernia, of which we have spoken, 
we may refer to several pathological lesions which are met with 
in children in the umbilical region. 

Semorrhage.—TJA\iSLi'iyj the umbilical cord shrinks up from the 
first to the third day after birth, and on the fourth or fifth day the 
cord driea up, then separates with more or less suppuration, leav- 
ing beneath it a cicatrix, which is the umbilicus. In children 
who die at birth, this drying up of the cord is not observed; the 
child must live two or three days before this vital phenomenon 
takes place. Sometimes this work of nature is interfered with by 
hemorrhage. In the progress of labour, violent tractions on the 
cord, or the descent of the child suspended by the placenta, drag 
it or tear it from the cord at its point of insertion to the umbilicus. 
This dragging has been found to take placCj but rarely, as a conse- 
quence of the parturient efforts, when the cord was eztreniely 
short. The child has also, in such malformations, died as the 
result of hemorrhage seen at birth, which is most frequently, 
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however, met with at the period of the separation of the cord, six, 
seven, or even more days after birth. The blood then flows in an 
intermittent dribbling manner, and not by jets. The hemorrhage 
sometimes takes place because the ligature is not tight enough; it 
is sufiBcient then to apply a fresh ligature more tightly above the 
other one. 

This hemorrhage may be observed in children suffering from 
purpura haemorrhagica. If we find petechias on the body, the 
diagnosis is not in doubt. At other times, we cannot discover the 
cause. The hemorrhage may be considerable and the cause of 
death, if not immediately relieved. If it is only slight, it may be 
easily arrested, but in many cases we must act energetically. The 
remedies suggested have been alum, colophony, ice, nitrate of silver, 
and even the red hot iron ; but we should prefer to all of these 
either a suitable application of perchloride of iron or ligation in 
mass. In using the former, we have derived benefit, under two or 
three circumstances, from at first making compression of the entire 
umbilicus between the index finger and the thumb of the left hand; 
and, after having clearly seen the point from which the blood comes, 
having stopped the compression for a moment, to renew it after- 
wards still more effectively, we apply on the spot from which the 
blood flows a small ball of hard charpie, held between the dress- 
ing-forceps and previously impregnated with the perchloride, and 
kept there by compressing it for four or five minutes, and continu- 
ing it by means of disks of agaric applied over the charpie, the 
whole of it being secured by a body bandage. A still more certain 
means consists in the ligation of the whole umbilical mass. To 
make this ligation, we must pass a pin through the base of the 
umbilical tubercle, and pass beneath the pin a thread, turning it 
several times to make it very tight. This method has appeared to 
us, as well as to other surgeons, the most efficacious. If, however, 
we discover a general cause, such as purpura haemorrhagica, we 
must prescribe astringents internally, and chiefly with two drops 
of perchloride of iron given diluted with coffee- water, followed 
by a spoonful of milk, and repeated according to the result. 

Umbilical Vegetation. — "We have often, in new-born children, met 
with a vegetation in the depression of the umbilicus. In the first 
weeks after birth, sometimes even at the end of three or four 
months, it resembles a small red polypus of the size of a grain of 
wheat or a pea. It is pediculated, allows a small amount of bloody 
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serum to discharge, and sometimes produces inflammation, Fre- 
quently, in liraSj it is detached, but it irritates the umbilicus* It 
is easy to produce separation with a thread placed around the 
pedicle. It is nothing more than a granulation, taking on the 
appearanee of a em all polypua. 

Phlegmon of the Umbilicus. — It sometimes happens that the sepa- 
ration of the umbilical cord is accompanied with a circumscribed 
inflammation, which occupies the umbilicus and sometimes the 
vein and artery. This grave disease presents, at the autopsy, con- 
secutive pathological alterations, as detected several tiaies by Dr. 
Maynel, who has written oo this subject. The alterations, wliich we 
have twice seen, are^ as a general mle^ rapid putrefaction, the epi- 
dermis of the abdomen being elevated, macerated, with a black 
discoloration around the umbilicus^ depressed abdomen, the cellu- 
lar tissue around the umbilicus infiltrated with purulent serum, but 
not a collection of pus, usually a circumscribed redness in the peri- 
toneum around the umbilieus, sometimes general peritonitis, or 
inflammation of the umbilical vein alone, at other times inflam- 
raation of the vein and artery. 

These grave ptithological lesionSj recognized many years ago and 
still more lately by MM, Baron, Trousseau, and others, have the 
following causes and symptoms. 

Cauaes. — These are sometimes traumatic, ligation of the cord 
badly accomplished, irritating ointments applied over the umbilicus, 
or want of cleanliness; at other times general, as improper diet or 
poor nourishment to the new-born, or, as established by Maynet 
and Bouchut^ the iufluenee of puerperal peritonitis in the mother* 

Sf/m23ioms^^ThG&e are at first constitutional, and may interfere 
with our at once recognizing the disease, which often occurs in the 
earliest days after birth, on the eighth after delivery. The child 
is constantly fretting and crying, there is frequency of pulse, with 
weakness, diarrhcea or constipation, sometimes with aphthsB, and 
the cliild refuses the breast. We discover around the urnbilieua 
an inflammation which accompanies the separation of the cord, 
and soon an ulceration which retards this separation, added to 
which is an erysipelatous redness, more and more pronounced 
around the umbilicus, and tumefaction in the form of a ring. The 
ulceration becomes etill deeper, the edges inverted, the surface 
covered with a grayish membrane, and the pus fetid. The erysipe- 
latous circle, more and more swollen, is covered with phlyctenaa 
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filled with serum, and the tumefaction invades the whole surface of 
the abdomen, the wound soon taking the characters of hospital 
putrefaction. 

This disease, the progress of which is quite rapid, sometimes 
lasts two or three days, is, as a general rule, grave, and terminates 
in death. If, in some very rare cases, a cure results, it is but very 
slow; the ulceration does not then extend, the false membrane 
becomes detached, granulations are developed, the pus is arrested, 
becomes of a better character, and the general symptoms diminish; 
the child again takes the breast and drinks what is offered it. 

Treatment. — Internally, we must combat the constipation, which 
is of very frequent occurrence, giving calomel in fractional doses. 
Externally, emollients should be used at first, but as speedily as 
practicable, and this plan has succeeded in two of our cases; in the 
first, applications of mercurial ointment with belladonna, then, as 
soon as possible, elastic collodion. In case of ulceration, powdered 
tannin and cinchona should be employed, the abdomen being 
covered with wadding. We have not used cauterization externally, 
according to the advice of M. Maynet, with a paste of chloride of 
zinc, nor perchloride of iron, according to Dr. Valette of Lyons, 
who has employed it both internally and externally. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

EPIPHYSEAL SEPARATIONS. 

The epiphyses are only consolidated at a certain period of life. 
Up to that time, they are separated from the bones by a cartila- 
ginous portion. Traumatic separation of the epiphyses, which 
was described a great many years ago, can only take place before 
complete solidification, and is consequently met with in children 
between four and sixteen years of age. Nevertheless, there are 
cases in which the union is delayed, from which results traumatic 
rupture in those between eighteen and twenty years and more. 
Epiphysary separations are not very common. During twenty 
years of practice at the Hopital des Enfants, it has often, perhaps, 
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happened that I failed to recognize them^ for I laave seen very few 
cases of this affection. Sometimes I have had occasion to detect 
it in the extremities of the humerus, then ia the inferior extremity 
of the radius. 

Causes. — We may admit, as predisposing causes, rickets^ consti- 
tutional syphilis and scrofala, which put children in proper con- 
dition for epiphysary separation, without referring to the deep 
affections of the articulationa, which may also make us fear the 
prolongation of arthritis to the connection of the epiphyses, in 
this way producing the separation; but the traumatic causes are 
those especially which may produce the separation of the epiphyses 
from the shaft. Thus falls and hlows, striking in the vicinity of 
aniculatione, may diaunite one or aevreral epiphyses. Epiphysary 
separations may occur in certain stages of the process of labour. 

The s^jmptoms of these lesions are those of fractures in the 
neighbourhood of the joints; mobility between the separated partSj 
and sometimes crepitation, so that we have often remained in doubt 
whether the ease was one of epiphysary separation or fracture. The 
age of the patient has sometimes led us to say that there was epi- 
physary separation rather than fracture. Crepitation^ less marked 
than in fractures, may again induce us to think that the case is 
one of forcible rupture of the epiphysis. 

The prognosis is not more grave than that of simple fracture. 
As a general rule, the treatment is that of fractures in the vicinity 
of the joints- We must especially resort to immobility of the 
neighbouring articulation. 
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The follicles, the derma, and epidermis may form superficial 
tumours on the skin. They are often met with in children^ and 
require the same care as in adults* 

Acne ia an a&'ection characterized by small tumours formed by 
hypertrophied sebaceous follicles, containing an accumulation of 
a varying amount of fatty substance. They are chiefly seen on 
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the nose, the cheeks, sometimes near the nipple, on the sternum, 
etc. When pressed between the fingers, these little tumours may 
be squeezed out, and there will be discharged, through the orifice 
of the follicle, a whitish substance of vermicular form; and this 
constitutes the whole treatment. 

Follicular Cysts, — These are encysted tumours which take their 
origin in a cutaneous follicle. The envelope is cell ulo- fibrous in 
the thickness of the skin, which distinguishes them from wens, 
properly called, which are in the subcutaneous cellular tissue. 
The membrane of these follicular cysts is smooth, even, soft, and 
often filled with villous prolongations on its internal surface. It is 
not susceptible of degeneration, as the other cysts are. We find, in 
the interior, either a sebaceous matter, or an unctuous and ropy 
substance ; this is atheroma, or else a substance having the con- 
sistence of honey, and hence called meliceris. 

These cysts are met with in the hairy scalp in the thickness of 
the skin, are developed and may acquire a certain volume without 
causing pain. They are not sensitive to the touch, are of varia- 
ble size, increase slowly, and do not terminate by resolution, but 
remain for a long time stationary. They sometimes become in- 
flamed, and may open externally; the cyst is thrown out ex- 
ternally with suppuration, but it may remain and be filled up 
afresh. In some cases, we find that, the cyst being opened and 
emptied, there remains a fistulous spot, and fungous vegetations 
spring from its interior. 

These follicular cysts, which may sometimes be taken for cold 
abscesses or lipoma, are, as a general rule, of little gravity. Never- 
theless, if they acquire a certain volume and inconvenience the 
patient, the indication is to relieve him of them. 

The treaimenty in children as in adults, demands removal, not with 
the bistoury, but with caustic. We for a long time knew that by 
the use of the bistoury we could very promptly relieve our patients, 
and that very often we could produce a rapid cure, but for a long 
time also we had the opportunity of knowing that most frequently, 
as the result of this removal, very severe erysipelas resulted. We 
are in favour of employing Vienna caustic, as we do, as a general 
rule, for all subcutaneous cysts. This method is much longer than 
when a cutting instrument is used; it may leave a more decided 
cicatrix, but it obviates mortal symptoms, and we should, as a 
matter of good surgery, give it the preference. We have already, 
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in Chapter TX. (page 79) referred to the method of applying the 
Vienna caustic. 

Spots of different colours, circumacribed, brown^ yellow, promi- 
nent or not, developed on the skin, knowa under the name of 
lentilles, or commonly nasvij of variable si sse^ may remain stationary 
during the whole of life, but they may increase in time both in 
width and thickness, and at a certain period they give origin to 
hairs. Under such circumstances, these spots, which, when of small 
dimensions, may be looked on as beauty spotSj have a disagreeable 
appearance. It appears to us that the indication, when they are 
too large, is to remove them in young people, and we know no 
better method than the application of a slight layer of Vienna caustic 
covering the surface of the spot. 

Warts, whitish-yellow rugous excrescences, are developed on the 
hands, chiefly on the dorsal surflice. They are usually multiple, 
rarely solitaryj are elevated above the cutaneous surface^ and are of 
various shapesj rounded, granalar, angrydooking, more or le&s con- 
sistent, sometimes pediculated. They are farmed by the epidermis, 
having a tissue of variable density, traversed by little vessels, 
especially appreciable at their base when they are cut transversely* 
The true treatment consists in excision with a bistoury or scissors, 
and in caustics, either nitrate of silver applied immediately after 
excision has been made of the wart as far as the point where the 
blood appears by the little vessels cut at the base, or a drop of nitric 
aevd applied over the cut. Usually, tiiis little operation may be 
performed two or three times, two or three days apart, on certain 
warts. In timid persons, we may, before resorting to this method, 
try to surround the affected fingers several times daily, and several 
days in succession, with compresses of linen steeped in acetio acid. 
This method has succeeded witji us, in timid little girla^ who dreaded 
the use of the scissors or the bistoury. 

Corns are hard, callous, flat protuberances formed by the epider- 
mis, and are met with on the toes, in children as well as adults, 
although they are much more uncommon in the former. We have, 
nevertheless, seen them in young children four or five years of age* 
Anatomically, the corn is composed of two portions; one superfi- 
cial, dry, shaped like the head of a nail, formed of several layers 
of epidermis, sometimes quite easy to separate, and having no ap- 
pearance of organization ; the other, deeper, of a horny character, 
semi-transparentj springing from the centre of the former, and 
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penetrating through the derma as far as the tendons, the ligaments, 
and even the bones. This portion is painful on pressure, and when 
cut into several vessels are seen, even by the naked eye. In the 
centre of the corn we find a depression or cavity of a gray colour, 
surrounded with a ring of cartilaginous appearance. 

We must distinguish callosities from corns; the former are only 
formed by the thickening of the epidermis, are seen in the heel, 
over the head of the first metatarsal bone, and do not present that 
portion of a conical shape situated in the middle of the corn, which 
is buried over the deep parts. The use of proper shoes is the 
prophylactic means; they should not be too tight, but they should 
not be too large. 

Treatment — We may, by rest, emollients, and cataplasms, palli- 
ate the pain produced by corns; and baths, especially sulphurous 
baths, employed when the inflammation is not too acute, are excel- 
lent palliatives. The remedy par excellence^ however, is to cut the 
corns, confining ourselves to the removal of the callous portions 
as far as the sensitive parts, refraining from going further. Finally, 
the curative method is extirpation by the bistoury, a delicate opera- 
tion performed with fine forceps and a bistoury, with which we 
slowly and carefully accomplish the removal of the corn as far as 
the root. This little operation is very difiicult, and, for prudence 
sake, we cannot completely extirpate it. As for caustics, they 
are very difficult to handle. We see too many accidents conse- 
quent on their use, to advise them in all cases indiscriminately, 
and we should prefer the palliative methods to which we are often 
compelled to resort, but without danger. 

We may meet with bony growths in children as in adults. We 
have had occasion to observe them on the toes, and chiefly under 
the nail of the great toe. They require excision with a strong 
bistoury. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

CRUSHED FINGERS. 

We have had occasion, both in hospital and private practice, to 
observe many cases of crushed fingers in children. The worst of 
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these were under treatment in the hospital, foPj in private practice, 
though we mtiy aometimea meet with severe injuries of the fingers 
aud even of the hand, the cases are, as a general rule, less serious 
and limited to one or several fingers, and usually to one or two 
phalanges, especially the ungual phalanx. 

Causes. — In printing offices or workshops in which machinery 
worked by steam is used, young workmen or apprentices get 
their fingers euught in the gearing, and these are the most fatal 
causes met with, producing very serious wounds, which sometimea 
involve all the fingers or the entire hand^ sometimes tlie arm, and 
even the patient's life. There is hardly a month in which we do 
not have cases of this kind to treat ia the Hopital in the Rue de 
Sevres, and still more frequently in the Hopital Sainte Eug^lnie, on 
account of its proximity to the mannfactories in the quartier Saint 
Antoine, where many children are employed as apprentices* Other 
less serious causes occur, especially in civil practice, from windows, 
doorSj drawers, etc, in which one or two fingers become pinched 
and sometimes badly cru&hed. 

Si/wpioms. — We meet with cases of but little gravity, and some- 
times of the most Bcriona injuries, in children who have had the 
extremity of one or several fingers pioched in a door or in sucb 
tables as have a part movable and raised at will. We then 
notice simple pressure with wounds or contusions of the soft parts, 
without fracture of the phalanges. At other times there is frnc- 
ture with flattening of the phalanx; and in certain cases, nothing 
like fracture appreciable. Sometimes, especially when the hand 
has been caught in a machine, the lesions are of much greater 
extent; portions of fingers are carried away, sometimes one or 
several ; there is laceration of the soft parts of the tendons^ the 
wounds extend as far as the dorsal surface of the hand, and the 
metacarpal bones are fractured or denuded. All these fractures 
are comminuted. 

These several lesions, which are very different from each other, 
the most circumscribed as well as the most extensive, present nu- 
merous varieties, and may all give rise to nervous symptoms, 
phlegmon, erysipelas, or purulent infiltration, or require aniputa- 
tion. On account of these serious complications, amputation of the 
phalanges of the fingers has been performed for a long time, and 
even of whole hands which appeared to be so thoroughly crushed, 
that it was hoped that, by substituting a simple wound for a very 
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complicated one, all the consequences just detailed might be ob- 
viated. In the early days of our practice at the Hopital des En- 
fants, we made quite a large number of amputations of greater or 
less importance, from the phalanges to the forearm. For a certain 
number of years, however, encouraged by the proper use of cold 
water, we have almost entirely abandoned all these operations, ex- 
cept in cases attended v/ith very considerable mutilation ; for exam- 
ple, in complete comminution of the soft parts and of the bones. 
Otherwise, when the phalanges, the fingers, and even the hands are 
fractured with contusions and lacerated wounds, we may and should 
attempt to preserve the part, even in very serious lesions, or in cer- 
tain almost total separations of a finger. 

We employ continuous irrigation with cold water in warm 
seasons, and water moderately warm in cold seasons, taking care 
not to cease its use abruptly, but at the end of three days di- 
minishing gradually. As for the dressings that we make in such 
cases, we confine ourselves to surrounding the affected parts with 
fenestrated linen spread with cerate and covered with charpie, the 
whole lightly supported with a bandage, and we place the hand 
under continuous irrigation, or else we place it on a mat surrounded 
with a piece of isinglass plaster, and we advise that the affected part 
shall be frequently wet without removing the dressing, if this be 
not oftener done than every two or three days. We take good 
care in all cases not to employ such agents as may press the fingers 
together, such as strips of plaster, which we look upon as injurious 
in the greater number of cases. We prefer to support lightly the 
parts which appear to be separated or even almost entirely detached. 
Immobility of the wounded parts is indispensable, and the hand 
and the fingers should be placed on a wooden splint covered with 
linen, retained by bandages lightly applied. 

Continuous irrigation prevents accidents which might occur. At 
the end of three or four days we should commence to support more 
firmly the parts which have a tendency to be separated. We thus 
avoid the pain and tumefaction of the injured parts. We must 
only gradually employ retentive methods. We often find, in this 
mode of treatment, that the most mutilated portions tend to become 
detached naturally. In cases of crushing of the extremity of a fin- 
ger with fracture of the phalanx, the nail becomes lost. Sometimes 
portions of soft parts and even of bone become detached, but we also 
see parts that are very severely contused that do not become gan- 
22 
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grcDous but regain all their vitality. We liave seen flaps of the 
skin, which could scarcely be retained with fenestrated linen and 
charpie^ becoming approximated, and articulations of the phalanges 
which were opened, not becoming inflamed, and even closed. Thus 
we sec the fingers or portions of fingers preserved, which have 
been on the point of being sacrificed. 

As the inflammation becomes extinguished, and the gangrenous 
parts are naturally detached, and the hand of the surgeon haa pro- 
moted the separation of the slough, we must make the dressings 
more retentive, so as to maintain as much aa possible th© normal 
shape of the parts. There is nothing then to oppose our applying 
strips made moderately and gradually tighter at each dressing. 
Tonic liquids, such as alcohol, or spirits of camphor more or less 
diluted with water or glycerine, or aromatic wine, are employed 
with benefit. When, in crushing of the fingers, the wounds are 
closed, we derive advantage from placing the ends of the fingers 
in a kind of thimble of bone covered with wadding, which should 
come up on the fingers to a distance corresponding to tlie extent of 
fracture, whether one or several phalanges be broken. This serveeiJ 
also as a protector as long as the extremities of the fingers are not 
sensitive. These thimbles should be held with a finger-stall of 
skin or cloth, secured at the wrist by tapes* It is the completion 
of a treatment of the moat useful kind for children, which is espe- 
cially indicated in cases in which the nail is lost and requires a 
good deal of time to grow again. 

Sometimes granulations occur, which should be repressed with 
alum, especially in the place which will be covered by the oaiL 
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In former times, and also at the present day, many diseases of 
childhood have been attributed to dentition. It is especially the 
want of familiarity with diseases of children, which is the cause of 
this opinion, too generally diffused, even among physicians. The 
child iB subject, from its birth, to various diseases observed at all 
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ages. It may be attacked with a number of these during first den- 
tition, and we should be able to recognize them. The irregularity 
of the process of dentition may nevertheless interfere with the 
development; they may be cut either too rapidly or too slowly. 

By the eruption of the first teeth, which do not appear for 
several months after birth, we at first notice ptyalism a long time 
before the tooth makes its exit from the alveolus. This flow of 
saliva is a salutary phenomenon ; it prepares and renders supple 
the tissue of the gums. The salivary glands become engorged, 
and there is a peculiar sensation which leads the child and the 
young animal to bite the substance which it seizes. This pressure 
of the gum is useful, and consequently favourable for promoting the 
separation which occurs between the two layers of bone to gradually 
open the alveolus. At this period corals are useful, but somewhat 
later, when the gums become sensitive and the point of the tooth 
commences to press on the swollen tissue, it is much better to give 
children, instead of hard substances, marshmallow or liquorice 
roots — in a word, bodies easy to soften with the saliva. Children 
frequently accomplish their first dentition without having any bad 
symptoms, but sometimes the tissue of the gum becomes tense and 
swollen; there is even thirst, fever, and redness of the cheeks. 
This is the fever of dentition. At this period we must pay care- 
ful attention to the child, and learn if these symptoms positively 
depend on swelling of the gums alone or on any other disease, such 
as aphthae, diphtheritic affections, or convulsions, which may mani- 
fest themselves under the influence of dentition, as a result of the 
congestion, which this process may develop in that region of the 
head. * 

We should at first employ in these cases only emollients, 
fomentations over the gums with the finger impregnated with a 
soothing solution, borax, honey of roses, etc.; slight derivatives^ 
acting through the intestinal canal; pediluvia, the use of wadding 
boots covered with isinglass plaster, secured by tapes to the legs,, to 
prolong a heat which produces transpiration in the lower extremi- 
ties. When these simple means, which most frequently succeed,, 
fail, we may sometimes resort to incision of the gum, which appears 
red and distended by pressure of the tooth. This little operation 
is especially indicated if convulsions are produced by the pain. 

To perform this operation, it is necessary that an assistant shall 
bold the child's head firmly ; the operator then separates its cheek 
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with a finorer of his left handj holding in bis right a bistoury, tlie 
blade of which is wrapped in liDen in twothirda of its extent, id 
Buch a way that the point is only uncovered for rather less than, 
half an inch. At first one incision should be made transversely, 
then another^ which will produce a crucial incision, Tfc is still 
better to remove at a single cct a flap of the guui, without inaking 
any previous incision. The swelling is more easily reduced in this 
way, with the advantage of not having the wound closing up on the 
very next day. We should introduce the extremity of the finger 
into the wound, to assure ourselves if we can detect the tooth, and 
if the alveolus is not too tightly pressed, and does not require aa 
incision, which can be readily done with scissors. We must not 
too frequently perform this operation, which, however, is a harm- 
less one; we must particularly reserve it for the molar teeth, the 
tubercles of which oppose more resistance to the tissue of the gums. 
We must also urge the importance of relaxant and calming agents, 
before deciding to operate. We have obtained successful results, 
bat we have observed that by making the incision too soon, we 
may have sometimes retarded the escape of the tooth, because we 
may open the dental capsule before the tooth has reached its degree 
of perfect ossification : it then makes its appearance very slowly. It 
is often then more prudent to refrain from it. 
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CHlLimEN have Y^rj often been sent to us who were supposed 
to be suffering from nasal polypus, and we have discovered, as a 
general rule^ these supposed polypous tumours to be purulent col- 
lections seated under the mucous membrane covering the vomer. 

Causes,— Th^se abscesses seated in the nasal septum are most 
frequently developed under the influence of falls or blows on the 
nose; sometimes they are occasioned by a disease of the vomer, as 
cartes or necrosis, often from a scrofulous cause. It has been among 
lymphatic children that we have met with this affection, 

Symptoms . — When these abscesses are developed as the result of 
a fall oa the nose, or a blow on this region, there are pain, swelling 
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and sensibility to the touch, and the patient experiences difficulty 
in respiration through the nose. In examining the interior of the 
nostrils, it appears sometimes that the nasal septum is inclined to 
one side or the other, or presents on both sides tumefaction, with 
sensitiveness to the touch, and fluctuation easily recognized by in- 
troducing the little finger, feeling the projecting part with the pulp 
of the finger, and compressing the nose on the other side. These 
abscesses have not at all the appearance of the mucous polypous 
tumours which we have scarcely had the opportunity of observing 
in children, and which, besides, are movable and pediculated; such 
is not the case in these abscesses. Left to themselves, the latter 
may open naturally, but this takes place slowly; the patient some- 
times suffers for a long time, and is always more or less embar- 
rassed in respiration. 

In acute cases, it is necessary to give issue to the pus just as 
soon as it is appreciable. In chronic cases, which are developed 
more slowly without great pain, there is less soreness, and we may 
postpone it. In any event, emollient injections and fumigations 
may be employed, but the true curative method consists in punc- 
ture performed with the point of a bistoury, which must be guarded 
with a strip of linen to within about half an inch of its extremity. 
In this way, when we introduce it into the nose, we avoid wounding 
the border, if the patient should happen to move. It is also essential, 
in this little operation, that the patient should be held firmly, with 
his head supported on the chest of an assistant, with his face turned 
to the light. When the incision has been made, pus flows out 
freely, and its discharge may be encouraged by pressing the nose,, 
and causing the patient to blow. 

The next day, if the wound has a tendency to close, we may 
introduce into it the end of a catheter to separate the edges of the 
wound, and by pressure may cause the freshly formed pus to be 
discharged. We may also use injections, which will vary according 
to the case, being emollient at first, and afterwards detersive, if 
such is the indication. As a general rule, such children are easily 
cured, and we have always had success in many cases in which 
physicians have misunderstood these abscesses, and have even 
employed several remedies uselessly. 

It may be, that, if these abscesses are occasioned by a disease of 
the vomer, the indication will be to subject the child to a general 
anti-scrofulous treatment, for in these cases there may exist more or 
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less extensive Decrosia of the nasal sept urn j which is only cured 
after the separation of a portion of necrosed bone, and this some- 
times rec^uires a long time. 



CHAPTER LXXIT. 



CONGENITAL LUXATI0N3, 

AbtICULAK displacements existing in children at birth bare 
received the name of congenital luxations. Since the last investi- 
gations of M.Gu^rin on this subject, thejhave been very numeroua, 
some of which are quite rare. Having only had occasion to meet 
with a small number of these luxations, if we except club-foot, con- 
genital luxations of the thigh, a few cases of luxation of the clavicle, 
and luxation of the head of the radius^ we cannot speak in a practical 
manner on this subject, and we shall have but little to say on the 
cases which we have seen. Several of these luxations, however, 
were pointed out a v^ry long time since, but lately a greater number 
have been described. The lii^t of congenital luxations observed 
on the living subject and on the cadaver by*M, J, Gu^riu, is as 
follows: 1. Occipito-atloid luxations; 2. Luxations in various parts 
of the vertebral column; 3. Complete luxation of the jaw in the 
zygomatic fossa; 4. Luxations of the clavicle on the sternum ia* 
ward, forward, and backward; 5. Luxations of the scapular extrem- 
ity of the clavicle upward and outward; 6. Scapulo-humeml luxa- 
tions downward, inward, upward, and outward j 7. Ul no-humeral 
luxation backward; 8. Luxation of the head of the radius upward 
and forward; 9, Luxation of the wrist forward, backward aud 
upward, and backward and outward; 10. Sac ro-iliac luxation up- 
ward and backward^ diastasis of the pubes; 11. Coxo-femoral 
luxations, upward and outward, directly upward, forward and 
upward, backward and upward; 12. Incomplete luxation of the 
knee forward, incomplete backward, incomplete inward and back- 
ward, and backward and outward; 13. Luxations of the foot, 
incomplete tibio-astragaloid, incomplete calcaneo-astragaloid, astra- 
gal o^scaphoid, calcaneO'Cuboid, and metatarso-phalangeal. Several 
of these congenital luxations have been met with in anencephaloua 
monstrosities, others in children at birth, or in children of fuur, 
eight, ten, and fifteen years of age, and even older. Speaking in a 
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general way, congenital luxations are quite rare, are often multiple, 
and sometimes seen on two congenerous limbs, and are observed 
with other anomalies, which are frequently the causes of non- 
viability. 

Post-mortem examination of these luxations presents variations, 
according to the period of life at which it is made; and great 
differences are observed in the foetus, the child, and the adult. 
Dissection of the foetus gives us ligaments, articular ligaments, 
relaxed, not lacerated, as M. Gudrin remarked; there is not complete 
luxation, but we can separate very easily the articular surfaces, 
as cannot be done in the normal articulation. As the patient be- 
comes older, two years or four years or more, we may detect much 
more readily the precise nature of these, different deformities. Thus 
we find extremities of bones without definite shape, articular 
cavities becoming filled up and disappearing, new ones formed in 
their vicinity, new ligaments developed, all the alterations, indeed, 
that are met with in unreduced traumatic luxations. The limb 
may become diminished and shorter, the muscles retracted, and, in 
addition to this, atrophied on account of the small amount of move 
ment it undergoes, this being always more limited than in cases in 
which the limb is ih its normal condition. 

The causes of these congenital luxations are very obscure, for 
as in club-foot we are unable to make direct observations, we must 
supply the deficiency with theories. According to the views of 
some, congenital luxations are original ; others claim that they are 
hereditary, and cases have been cited to prove it. Diseases of the 
nervous system may be the cause of these luxations; convulsions, 
for instance, according to M. Gu^rin ; so also arrest of development, 
perhaps also malformations of surfaces. Articular diseases may 
also be developed in the womb of the mother, and then these 
luxations have for their cause an arthritis occurring at different 
periods of pregnancy, hydrarthrosis, etc., according to the opinion 
of Malgaigne of Paris. Mechanical injuries operating on the 
uterus during pregnancy have also been supposed to produce these 
luxations. It may also happen that in a natural labour the child 
may produce a luxation, and with much more reason in a tedious 
labour requiring manipulation and the use of instruments. Which 
ever cause of all those mentioned may be the real one, we find 
these luxations at birth, or some time afterwards, with symptoms 
analogous to traumatic luxation. 
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To refer only to cougenilal luxation3 which we have had occasion 
to observe, we may remark that, 1. In luxation of the clavicle, we 
have found the symptoms of this dislocation of the sternal extremity 
forwards; at birth , as at a later period, the bandages which must 
be applied to support this luxation, which is quite easily reduced, 
irritate the child's breast, and cannot be continued. Besides, no 
bandage gives proper support to the luxation, and none can prevent 
the reduction from being very incomplete, 2. Of luxation of the 
head of the radius forwards, which we have seen tv^^o or three times, 
the same may be said as in luxation of the clavicle, it not being 
very decided at birth, but becoming iu time more appreciable. 
Eeduclion was quite easy, but could not be maintained. 3. Gases 
of congenital luxation of the coxo- femoral articulation, which w\ 
have more often seen, we have found to be more frequent in girls' 
than in boys, and, as a general rule, we have noticed the folio win| 
symptoms. Usually we have met with the luxation upwards aoi 
outwards, often on both sides symmetrically ^ sometimes, however,' 
we have seen both femurs differently luxated on the right and lei 
sides. 

As the attention of parents is not generally awakened until the 
child commences to walk, it is only at the age of a year at the 
earliest, that we have had occasion to see these cases. We have not 
had the opportunity to observe them at birth, as M. Yerneuil hai3, 
who had the advantage of examining a dead fcotus which had 
scarcely breathed. This little subject presented a luxation of the left 
side, which was incomplete, the hip of that side being more elevated, 
the thigh being flexed one-fourth on the pelvis. In decided adduc- 
tion combined with a movement of rotation inwards, the upper 
portion of the femur formed a considerable prominence backwardsi 
outwards, and upwards, the articular movements were impeded, 
flexion and rotation outwards were restricted, extension was but 
slightly practicable, and abduction was impossible. Only when the 
child has attained tlie age of one or two years have we observed 
these phenomena, which constitute luxation on the living subject. 
When the luxation is only gn one aide, there is a remarkable dif- 
ference in the length of the two limbs, and the amount of their 
shortening varies according to the degree to which the head of the 
femur ascends in bilateral luxation. Thej are out of all propor- 
tion to the trunk; the thighs appear short relatively to the legs; the 
great trochanter is more or less approximated to the iliac crest, and 
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is projected outwards and throwa backwards; there is separation of 
the great trochanter from the median axis of the body; the nates 
present a rounded prominence formed by the head of the femur 
more or less appreciable when the head is buried in a new cavity 
of reception, or it may be made more apparent by rotating the limb 
inwards and flexing it. As remarked by M. Bouvier, we should 
seek the head of the femur forwards, near the iliac spine, by insti- 
tuting in the extended limb movements of rotation inwards and 
then outwards. 

The femur is oblic[ue inwards; and in double luxation, the pa- 
tient being in a standing position, the two knees are seen to touch. 
The thigh is of large size above, and small below; there is a de- 
pression in the groin, and when movements of rotation are instituted 
by placing the fingers in this depression, we cannot feel the head of 
the femur turn. This is, however, what is often remarked in many 
cases in which there is no luxation. On the luxated side the nates 
are flattened, and enlarged transversely, and the fold of the nates 
is more elevated. 

In double luxation, if the patient is in an upright position, the 
pelvis is thrown forwards, and the anterior iliac spines are brought 
nearer to the axilla. There results a very decided concavity in the 
lumbar region, the patient looking as if he was saddle-backed. In 
unilateral luxations, the pelvis is inclined laterally, and the lumbar 
region and the spine describe an entire curve, with the convexity 
turned on the side of the luxated limb. In luxation of one side 
progression is made by the trunk being at first flexed on the luxated 
limb, the hip of that side being alternately depressed and elevated 
in such a way that there is a balancing of the whole body. In double 
luxation, the patient is raised on tiptoe and can only with an effort 
raise his feet successively from the ground to put one before the 
other, so that he walks with his body bent, and oscillating right 
and left. 

Pathological Anatomy of Oongeniial Luxations of iJie Coxofemoral 
Articulation, — The few autopsies we have made in these cases have 
exhibited to us cotyloid cavities of greater or less extent on the 
part on which the head of the femur glided. In one case we 
observed that the cotyloid cavity was higher than in the normal 
state ; in another, we found it of very small depth and narrower 
than usual; we also found the head of the femur luxated upward, 
resting on the worn cotyloid edge, which looked as if it was trodden 
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down, The capsule was elongated and distended. We also iia< 
occasion to find the head of the femur atrophied, worn awaj, and 
deprived of cartilage. i 

TVeatmenL — We have abstained from treatment, not having been 
persuaded of the utility of extension, which, according to their 
accounts, gave cures to Dra, Huaabert, and Jacquier, Pravaz^ 
Bonnet of Lyons, and K, Gn^rin. Like M. Bouvier, we are in 
doubt in regard to these succeaaes which have been pointed out 
as cases of cure. We have not employed apparatus for extension, 
and have been content with making the patient wear a belt sur- 
rounding the pelvis, and compressing the two trochanterB, as advised 
by Dupuytren. We believe that we can displace the head of the 
luxated femur, but we cannot maintain it in position, and it con- 
stantly slips on the point in which it rested, before attempts were 
perseveringly made, and prolonged for a considerable time, what- 
ever may be the apparatus employed. 
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POHEIGN" BODIES m THE (E30PHAQU3, 

We most frequently meet with foreign bodies in the oesophagus 
in children and old people* In the latter^ it is due especially to 
the want of teeth, which does not allow of complete mastication^ 
and besides, in some of them, to feebleness of the muscles which 
act in deglutition, and are attacked with more or less marked 
paralysis. In children it is often the want of teeth in the youngest 
of them, but is rather inattention and gluttony, or the desire to 
speak while holding a foreign body in the mouth, which cause 
these accidents. Most commonly^ these substances are fishbones, 
pins, small fragments of wood, fruit stones, sugar^plums, sugar, 
sometimes portions of bone, and even small entire bones, patellas, 
vertebrae of winged animals, phalanges, morsels of bread or mea- 
not well masticated, fruit swallowed whole, olives, pennies, chest- 
nuts, sometimes pieces of money, buttons, etc. 

All these foreign bodies act differently, according to their shape- 
they may dissolve, as sugar-plums and bonbonSj and thus diminish 
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in size and pass onwards without stopping long. But insoluble 
substances may reach the thoracic portion of the oesophagus, more 
or less rapidly when they are not rough or of too large size; or 
else they are arrested by being of too considerable a volume, and 
at other times retained by the roughnesses on their surface, such as 
a piece of bone, or because they are pointed, as needles, pins, fish- 
bones, etc. They may become implanted lengthwise or obliquelyi 
or crosswise in the mucous membrane of the pharynx, the pillars 
of the velum palati or the oesophagus. If the foreign body is of a 
certain volume, as a piece of money, a fruit stone, etc., it is arrested 
at the inferior orifice of the pharynx, and is then compressed by the 
contractions of the canal of the oesophagus. The muscular fibres, 
when they act, prevent it from either descending or ascending, and 
by its presence it produces convulsive movements of deglutition or 
vomiting, which wedge it in more tightly. 

Frequently, if it descends lower, it penetrates the pectoral portion 
of the oesophagus more easily, and is less obstructed after having 
passed a spot corresponding to the upper portion of the sternum 
and the trachea. At last it arrives towards the lower portion of the 
oesophagus which enters into the diaphragmatic orifice. If the 
foreign body is of a certain size, there is difficulty in its passing 
through the cardia, and this causes great distress and a painful 
sensation all the time that it takes to pass into the stomach. Once 
passed, relief is experienced and the trouble is over. 

Symptoms, — These are, continual or remittent pain in the region 
of the neck, violent and convulsive efforts of vomiting, with more 
or less diflBcult deglutition of solids; and the respiration may be 
embarrassed, if there is a body of any size pressing on the opening 
of the larynx before it arrives in the pharynx. If the substance 
reaches the pharynx or the oesophagus, it may still interfere with 
respiration by lateral compression of the trachea. If the foreign 
substance is arrested and remains, inflammatory symptoms arise, 
even whenitis very small; a fishbone or a pin, may, even when it has 
passed through the stomach or been expelled by the mouth, leave 
a sensation of pain, which causes the patient often to believe that 
he has not been relieved, although he may have been so. If the 
foreign body is expelled, the slight local irritation ceases of itself; 
but, if the body remains, suppuration may be developed around it 
where it is attached to the mucous membrane. Sometimes it may 
be expelled by coughing, preceded by vomiting of blood mixed 
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lessrapidlj with 



I to the stomach, carrying 



more 

with it the foreign body. 

More serious symptoraa may be developed, as tumefaction of the 
face, obstruction of the respiration, aod in the courso of the neck 
sometimes a tumour appreciable to the sight and touch, which 
announces the presence of the foreign bocly, and frequently an 
abscess. In these eases, we must perform eatheteriaatioo, holding 
the child seated on an assistant, who will support it with its chest 
on his own, securing its arms, while another assistant supports the 
head carried backwards. Then, armed with a properly proportioned 
ccso]}hageal sound, the surgeon directs the inatrnraent through the 
nasal fossae, which is more easy in children who are unwilling to 
open the mouth, and who lil^ewise bite the sound. We must con- 
duct the instrument through one nostril, as far as the posterior wall 
of the pharynx, which we raiist closely follow, to avoid passing Into 
the larynx. Then, if there is neither anxiety nor raucous cough, 
we may continue to push the sound and recognize the presence of 
the foreign body, which is met with at one point or another. 

IVmtmefU. — When such a child presents himself, aad this fre- 
quently occurs, he complains of having swallowed a foreign body. If 
he experiences pain in the throat or the pharynx, examination with 
a tongue deprei58or may often detect a fishbone, a pin, or a small por- 
tion of bone implanted at a point within sight, and then the foreign 
body may be extracted with a pair of forceps. In these easy cases 
Ave should not think of employing ossopbageal catheterization, but 
when we can see nothing, and we presume that the foreign body 
is further on^ we must not forget, before making an examination, 
that foreign bodies conduct themselves differently according to 
their nature. They may be expelled by efforts of cough iug or 
vomiting; they may be swallowed and pass into the stomach, some- 
times a short time after their introduction, by the efforts of deg- 
lutition^ or a little later, after a suppuration is formed around the 
foreign body imbedded in the mucoua membrane. In these cases 
nature has taken the trouble and surgery has nothing to do. 

Arrived in the stomach, the foreign body may be expelled 
through the intestinal canal Thus, in children, we have seen 
pebbles, buttons, pieces of money, fruit stones, and even pointed 
substances, such as a needle^ after passing through the entire 
intestine, discharged more or less promptly by the anus. Never- 
theiesa, we mu^t not always count on so favourable a termiQation, 
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It has been found that the foreign body may open a passage and 
make an outlet for itself by ulceration ; or it will tend to escape 
through the cervical region of the oesophagus, producing, as we 
have said, an abscess; or it may descend through the digestive 
passages and become engaged in another canal, as the biliary 
canals, or the appendix caeci ; or it may ulcerate the trachea, and pass 
into the great vessels, etc., and cause subsequent mortal symptoms. 
In good practical surgery, being familiar with the formidable acci- 
dents that may happen, and without forgetting the successful results 
often observed, or being too rash, we must act according to the 
indications. 

1. There are cases in which we can operate through the mouth 
and make extraction by means of forceps of different shapes and 
of various dimensions, as polypus forceps or cranesbill forceps. As 
a general rule, we have found these means very useful, aither to 
extract bones engaged in the pharynx or in the upper part of the 
oesophagus, or to seize a penny that a small girl had swallowed, 
and which was arrested in the passage of the pharynx and the 
oesophagus. Generally, after having explored at first with the eyes, 
then with the finger or with the oesophageal sound, the indica- 
tion is to perform certain extractions with the oesophageal forceps. 
When the foreign body is appreciable to the touch in the cervical 
region, we should hold the portion of the neck in which the sub- 
stance is felt with the fingers of the left hand, which support it and 
prevent it thus from being pushed forwards with the forceps, 
which is directed with the right hand. This precaution is in- 
dispensable for the ready seizing of the body we wish to extract. 

2. Sometimes we must, before removing the foreign body, un- 
hook it; otherwise, we may thrust it further in. When, for 
example, a hook has been swallowed, which has occurred many 
times, the extraction should be made in the following manner: a 
steel ball is pierced at its centre, through which the thread is passed 
which holds the hook, and the ball is made to slide over the thread; 
then, using a reed, the knots of which are perforated, this last is con- 
ducted by means of the thread as far as the ball. We draw gently 
on the reed, and thus we may detach the hook, and in drawing on 
the thread cause the ball, the hook, and the reed to come up. 

Another method that has been suggested is as follows: we 
endeavour to have a hook like that which has been swallowed, and 
we procure a leaden ball of a diameter double that of the hook 
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swallowed* This is pierced with a hole in which we engage the 
thrend holding the hook; the weight of the ball which slides on 
the thread as far as the hook tnaj unfasten it, and the whole ma? 
be withdrawn together. 

Both of these plaiia, which resemble each other, have beea 
resorted to successfully. Hooka have also been used; the doable 
ring-hook of Graefe being the most eftective. It represents a kiod 
of small metallic bivalve hoop, in the centre of which is fitted a 
piece of whalebone, in such a manner that the two valves may be 
movablcj and may be carried by the slightest pressure either to 
one side or the other. This instrument, of a volume which enables 
it to pass through the pharynx and into the oesophagus, ia intro- 
duced deeply, going beyond the foreign body; then, in withdraw- 
ing it, the movable valves, on one side or the other, catch the 
foreign , body, which may thus be extracted. It has done good 
service to Dupuytren, Blondin, Bt^rard, and others, chiefly for the 
removal of pieces of money. 

We may also use a sponge fastened on a whalebone, which may 
be introduced without being moistened, between the walls of the 
cesophagus and the foreign body. The sponge is leilt several minutes 
beneath the foreign body we wish to extract; it thus increases in 
volume, and when withdrawn the foreign body is brought away 
with it. 

3. When we cannot succeed by these various means of extractiooi 
or the indication is not to employ them, we must resort to methods 
of pushing the foreign body into the stomach. In fact we may 
often, without great inconvenience^ do this with a badly masticated 
morsel of meat, a fruit stone of greater or less size, etc. To push 
down these foreign bodies, we may successfully employ a large 
quantity of fluid, or of maccaroni, of marmalades^ or of pea soup, 
which may carry along the foreign body downwards. We had 
occasion, in a patient who had swallowed a needle while eating 
vermicellij after having failed with emetics, which may sometimes 
be employed, to advise that he should drink every night gum- water, 
and take enemas; he had several alvine evacuations, in one of which, 
the next day, they found the needle. To carry the foreign body 
onward, we may make the patient eat prunes and panada, or else 
uae leeks, as suggested by Fare. Finally, it is often of advantage 
to push forward the foreign body with a spouge fastened ou a 
whalebone, etc. 
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4. If all these methods fail, and the foreign body is not dislodged, 
we must act in two ways : cutting into the oesophagus, either in the 
cervical portion, using as a guide the foreign body, which may be 
felt at some point or other ; or else, if we cannot be guided by this 
foreign body, and it is lower down, we must, in recalling thoroughly 
the anatomical relation of the cervical region on the left side, 
perform cesophagotomy as described in the works on surgery. We 
may sometimes, if the foreign body is at a point corresponding to 
the larynx and the patient is suffocating, be obliged before every- 
thing else to perform tracheotomy, if we cannot at once extract it. 
We thus prevent death by asphyxia, and may then make up our 
mind afterwards as regards the removal of the foreign body. 
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ACNE, 332 
Adenitis, cervical, 23 
Air- passages, foreign bodies in, 200 
Anaesthesia, 279 
Anus, imperforation of, 188 
Arthritis, chronic, 106 
Atresia of rectum, 188 



BREASTS, inflammation of, 289 
Burns, 119 



CALCULUS, vesical, 88 
Callisen, operation of, 192 
Cancer of eye, 214 

of testicle, 227 
Caries, 242 

of the vertebras, 177 
Cataract, 153 

Catheterization of children, 85 
Cephalsematoma, 232 
Ceratitis, 284 
Chilblain, 259 
Cicatrices, abnormal, 823 
Circumcision, 29 
Club-foot, 217 
Conjunctivitis, 260 
Cornea, inflammation of, 284 

traumatic lesions of, 256 
Corns, 334 
Coxalgia, 133 
Croup, tracheotomy in, 47 
Cynanche parotideea, 292 
Cysts, 79 

follicular, 333 



lySLOCATIONS. 



See Luxations. 



I?AR. foreign bodies in, 151 
li Ectropion, 309 
Encephalocele, 230 
Entropion, 312 
Epiphyseal separations, 381 
Epispndi:i« 285 
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Erysipelas, 265 
Eye, cancer of, 214 



FEMUR, traumatic luxation of, 194 
Fingers, crushed, 885 
malformations of, 178 
Fistula, lachrymal, 276 
after lithotomy, 96 
Forearm, sprains of, 272 
Foreign bodies in the air^passages, 200 
in the ear, 151 
in the oesophagus, 846 
Fractures, 31 



GRENOUILLETTE, 237 
Gums, lancing of, 838 



HARELIP, 124 
Hernia, abdominal, 157 
cerebri, 230 
Hydrocele, 98 

congenital, 101 
encysted, 102 
Hypospadias, 235 



TNCONTINENCE of urine, 210 
1 Intestines, imperforation of, 188 
Irrigation of pharynx, 145 



LANCING of gums. 338 
Leucorrhoea, 165 
Lithotomy, 83, 91 

fistula after, 96 
Lithotrity, 83, 87 
Littr^, operation of, 1 92 
Luxations, congenital, 342 

of the femur, traumatic, 194 



MALFORMATIONS of fingers, 173 
of toes, 173 
Mammitis, 239 
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NJEYl 884 
materni, 71 
Nail, extraction of, 822 
Nasal septam, abscess of, 840 
Necrosis, 244 



rpSOPHAGUS, foreign bodies in, 846 

ViJ Onychia, 820 

Ophthalmia, parulent, of new-born, 205 

Osteitis, 240 

OzsBna, 274 



PEMPHIGUS, 803 
Pharynx, irrigation of, 146 
Phimosis, 27 
Phlegmon, 281 
Polypus, naso-pharyngeai, 816 

of rectam, 68 
Pott's disease, 177 
Prolapsus ani, 103 
of urethra, 801 
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ANULA, 287 
Rectum, imperforation of, 188 
polypus of, 68 
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PINA bifida, 294 
Spots, Tascular, 71 
Sprains, 270 

of the forearm, 272 



Strabismus, 287 
Surgical operations, 17 



T ACHES, 71 
Talipes, 217 
Testicle, cancer of, 227 
Thoracentesis, 805 
Toes, malformations of, 178 
Tongue-tie, 297 
Tonsils, excision of, 64 

hypertrophy of, 61 
Torticollis, 168 
Tracheotomy in croup, 47 
Trichiasis, 315 
Tumours, cutaneous, 882 

encysted, 79 

erectile, 71 

vascular, 71 



UMBILICUS, diseases of, 828 
Urethra, prolapsus of« 301 
Urine, incontinence of, 210 



'ERTEBR^, caries of, 177 
Vulvitis, 147 
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ARTS. 884 
White swelling, 106 
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In presenting to the profession the second edition of his work, the author gratefully aoknowl* 
edges the favorable reception accorded to the first. He has endeavored to merit a continuance 
of this approbation by rendering the volume much more complete than before. Nearly twenty 
additional diseases have been treated of, among which may be named Diseases Incidental to Birth, 
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It is gratifying ia looking over the second edition of 
this excellent work to find that the author has consci- 
entiously gone well over the ground of hia former la- 
bors, and modified and improved wherever there was 
an opportunity, in accordance with the most recent 
and most reliable authority for so doing. The diseases 
incidental to childhood form a considerahle part of the 
physician's practice. There is no work that we can 
recommend witli more thorough satisfaction than the 
volume before us.— ^m. Journal qf SyphUoffraphy, 
Oct. 1872. 

One is often asked, What is the best work on the 
disease? of children ? and the reply may be safely 
made, that the volume here noticed is, perhaps, the 
best single guide that can be obtained in this coantry. 
— Richmond and Louisville Med. and Surg. Joum.^ 
July, 1872. 

The high favor with which the first edition was re- 
ceived renders unnecessary any formal introduction 
of this treatise to our readers. The present edition has 
been enlarged by something over a hundred pages, 
nearly twenty additional diseases being treated of, and 
many new formulae included. As it is now presented, 
the book is one we can sincerely recommend as both 
creditable to the author, and more than usually pro- 
fitable to the studious practitioner.— CAfca^o Med. 
Journal, Uaj, 1872. 

We know of no book on this subject that we can 
more cordially recommend to the medical student and 
the practitioner.— CfncfnnaM Clinic, June 29, 1872. 

The same careful inquiry seems to pervade the whole 
work, which makes it not only interesting, but also 
exceedingly valuable as a textbook on this important 
subject. — Canada Land, July, 1872. 

The work is for this reason an eminently practical 
one, and satisfactory to the physician for reference, 
or as a textbook for the student of medicine.— TTe^- 
tern Lancet, Aug. 1872, 

One of the very best now in the hands of the pro- 



fession, both for the student and busy practitioner. — 
Michigan University Med. Journal, Oct. 1872. 

The short time which has elapsed since our notice 
of the first edition of this book, and the favorable 
character of that notice, make it unnecessary for us 
to do more than express our pleasure at seeing a se- 
cond edition with additions which make the work 
much more nearly complete than it was at first. One 
of the great excellences of the work is the rich clin- 
ical and pathological illustration of disease. The 
style of the author is clear and practical, and alto> 
gether the book is one which practitioners will find 
very valuable. We must again refer with satisfaction 
to the treatment of the subject of diarrhoea and other 
intestinal diseases in children.— 2k>n<2. Lancet, Sept. 
7, 1872. 

We confess to increased enthusiasm in recommend- 
ing this second edition.— 5t. Louis Med. and Surg, 
Joum., Aug. 1872. 

The additions and corrections which have been 
made in the second edition leave nothing to be de- 
sired to make a text-book which as authority in this 
class of disease is second to none. — Buffalo Med. and 
Surg. Journal, July, 1872. 

The work before us bears evidence of being written 
by an indefatigable and competent student, and of 
incorporating within its pages a vast number of care- 
fully recorded facts. An enthusiastic pathologist, 
Dr. Smith presents the latest views on all pathologi- 
cal questions discussed. Skilled in the knowledge of 
remedies as applied to children, he gives in detail his 
mode of using thero. The present volume contains 
a discussion of nearly twenty more diseases than the 
last. Taken all In all, we regard it as superior to any 
other single work on the diseases of infancy and child- 
hood — Detroit Review of Med. and Pharmacy, Aug. 
1872. 

Will rank with the beet works on the interesting 
subject on which It treats. — The Boston Med. and 
Surg. Journal, Nov. 1872. 
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If »e hftTft T4ntmr«d to urllktxe ocrtalii pMaii^ii in 
l>r Tlioiniis^B book, It U tml j to m&ka more emjjhftllc 
the A44erttDti tbat, regarded ah i^ wbHiEkii, tber« ia no 
1>i>i>k OD tbe dleeaHee af irniQeq in wblcb ibe HLudetit 
wlllJlDd thesabjMSt preMnted Id io praolital And U4e- 

It I"! to such praciitlonere we coucetve tha work of 
Dr. Thomai ia esppciallj directed; certaiDlf it La 
theif b£ed« tb&t U ia & remarkable mttatter me«tR. 
Id tbe nnlTdrsalttr of Its scopOt in itj clo&r, ^jstetu- 
aiic metbud, and Id its pracljcall teHcbJDjgs. it baa loug 
K&mud to u* Ui &ffflT to thedocior, wJn^ h&» no lime 
to wado ttaroqgb the imiueaB^ hlf^mture of th^ i^pe- 
cEalt^, the miji^t nri6(v.i Hdd reliable ^iilde ia the \aq.' 
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liti tiie bouk as It first appfl^^^sd, being mdra fiilL itnd 
exbanative, Bnd tAklng more eojiaizaDoe orthework^ 
gf Earopeaa co-iabor«ra.— A'eio i!ffmedle#, July, 11*73. 

Stiai^e do«i not alloir ok to make extrutila nr tc^ futer 
iPto ttny critical toiupftrisii^Q of the y\^wn uf tb^ an- 
tl^or, »ar in it netesHary ia a work whtcb buij beeo aa 
often reviewed, And t)ie lext of wblcb Isso rstmiljLvr 
to !!»« prcifeeBion. Tbe past svidencH of iU bi^b up^ 
pr«i«|iitioQ by 4tud&otiiHHd prACiltlocer* h AaCQcieut 
proof of ita auperiar merite, and, tbns eDlll.r;^d had 
enricbod by recont l(nprovemeDl4 In jrynjecoto^cal 
priictice, It cannot fall to malDlaiD He ^ rent aiiil isi- 
cr easing [^opularUy,— Jlf»'c^jj/an [Ininerititjf Medical 
J^ouftial, Oct- 7, 1S72. 

We look on ft ab being one of the moBt praetical, 
aatl tbtrrefare Doe of the most v^AtUAlUe of tbe works 
CO nbstetrit! medietlne and enrgery wttb which w^ars 
ncciiialtited. Wbite ail partA of the wurk under coq- 
aidfi^mtion are well worlby of careftil pr^ru^al, the 
portions demoted tu IreatmoQt are Bpocia.lly so. We 
commend Ibe vdlutEie to all who do«.lre to Etndy lh(» 
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tbe eabject, as It moH certainly in tiuperi.ir to Any 
forelga treaiing w bich baa be«a reproduced ia this 
emuntry. It la most cordially commeuded to our 
renders— CA I c«i^o Jftrf^ JatirnfUj Fefe. lS7it 

To I lie pra«tit loner, too basy to read All ibe luedi- 
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profeHHtatiAl rt^laiicms, well reflected ia It^pA^Q*, for- 
nbb tbe «ocrai of bit d^OTvedly kigli reputaiJou Alt 
HUCCMtifal gyniccoloflBt aod the •alavm m which lb» 
ia peraotmlly held by a wide circle of bralher phy- 
9lciAaB.^UV*ieTJi Laneeif June^ 1ST3. 

Thotn&s nn BlBeaeoB of WomeQ, aa offered to tbe 
prnfeMj^loD In Ihia, iiN third editlOM, la tbfi Iftteat And! 
bBBt wjrk in the EngliHb lAnguage (orweb«lieTea«y 
ether lAD^uHge)^ upon tblB BUbJcet. We hare lakea 
great Intercut in ear<rally pernBlng lt« pagea, »ud tiad 
that be han giTon bla oplQione wltlioiil a^ppdrt'nt biu 
by what linei been preTioimly wid eiiber by htma«i 
or anybody elwe If be wtthesto condemn, bedoeaao 
to a por^itUe and n^nnl j way, and wh«u he eiEi>re»M 
opjninne he enrrle* etmrJetlon thai he I* eurreiet. The 
Ri>mpreheU!^iire character of the work couiUDindft it 10 
th« priofeeislon, fclnce uulhlng wEihla its Dcope will bt 
found Wanting^ li rniiy truly li«< eald to be tsotnptete 
In dlfj^cuMsing erery tuple U^^klmately ia^bU brAuck 
of practice, Thij older workA tipuQ dlJceaeeB of woflieB 
hATe proven aimDRl obeolete, la the TMpJd progreeaof 
tbiB^epEirtznenl of medicine A few yemra makes it 
iipeej^^ary to change much of the Itxachiui; or omit il 
alto^iather; revision 4,i)f a work upon tliFCMAeA of wo- 
men hM been a uecesutty. That U will be lem 
ii«en!iary in the futorPt ib <juile Im probable, aint* 
kuQwleilge In thin- department is noArlj all of li qf 
cornparatiTety receat d»tfl, and oor pr0««ei vlewa and 
modeti <if procedure! witl be modified by »x|H!rienc« 
and by the CMrreetiug lutlEii'utipH nfiiuif. Mft^auwh-te 
ihe wui-k of Prof. Thomas may be reli*'d npuu a* cob* 
laSn^na wbut in known of the diAea,-e» 0f w«tit«a.^ 
Buffata Mtd. isnd Surg. Jifurnat, Jniie, lS*2, 
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In asking the attention of thu profession to the works contained in tbe following 
pages, the publisher would Btate that do pains are spared to eecnre a coolinuance of 
the eoaBdeocB earned for the puhlications of the houae by their careful selection and 
accaracy and finish of execution. 

The printed prices are those at which booka can generally be anpplied by bookaellera 
throoghoat the United States, who can readily procure for their customerfi any works 
not kept in stock. Where acoesB to bookstores Is not convenient, books will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of the priee, but no risks are assumed either on the 
money or the books, and no pnbliottttons but my own are supplied. Ocntlemen will 
therefore iQ most cases find it more conveoient to deal witb tbe nearest bookseller. 

An Illustratkd Cataloq^ik, of 64 octavo pages, handsomely printed^ will be for- 
warded by mailf postpaid, on receipt of ten cents. 
i HENRY a LEA. 

~ ADDITIONAL INDUCEMENT FOR SCBSCRIBERS TO 

; THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

THSEE MEDICAL JOTOlirALS, containing over 2000 LAEOE PAGES, 

Free of Postage, for SIX DOLLAES Per Annuin. 



TBBMS POB 1S73; 

T»B Amrricau Joubmal of thk Mepioal SoifihOKS, and 1 Five Dollars per atmnm, 
Tbe Mkdigal News ANoLiBBARir, both free of postage^ j in advance, 

Ta« Amkhxcah JonitNAL of the Mbdioaij t3oi»NoicB, pablished qnar- 

i^ terly (1150 pages per annum), with 

Tbis MKntOAL Nbws aho Ltbrart, monthly (384 pp. per annum), and 
Taa Half-Yearlt Abstract op thp Mkdical Scienckb, published 

' Feb. and Augaat (tiOO pages per annum), all free of postage. 



Six Dollars 
per annom 

in advance. 



MEPAMA TE atTSSCRIPTTONS TO 

[The Ahertoan Journal of the M ebical ScrEWCKi, anbject to postage when cot paid 

for in advaocCj Five dollars, 
'he Medical News AND Libra mr. free of postage ^ in advance, One Dollar. 
[The Hai-f-Yeari^t Abbtraot, Two Dollare and a Half per annum in adTance. Single 

numbers One Dollar and a Half, 

It is manifest that only a very wide circalation can enable so vast an amount of 
valuable practical matter to be supplied at a price so unprecedentedly low. The pub- 
liBher, therefore, has much gratification in stating that the rapid and steady increase 
in the subscription list promises to render the enterprise a pei maoent one, and it in 
with especial pleasure that he acknowledges the valuable assistance spontaneously 
rendered by so many of the old subscribers to the '* JodknaLj*' who have kmdly made 
X 
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known amoDf^ 111 el r fricnda tbe &dvatitages thus offered and have m due ad them to 
eubscribe. Hehing iipcn a coritinuaote of these frieiidlj exertione, he hopes to be 
able to ttiaitit»iii tbe ticexampVed mtes at "whicli these works air now supplied, and to 
Bucceed Id hig endeavor to place Dpon the table of every reading prat*tJtioner in the 
United Stales a monthly, aquanerly, and a half-yearly period icftl at the eomp&r&tJTeii 
trifling cost of Six Doli^fs per annum. 

These periodicals are universally known for their high profesdional standing; in their 
several spheres. 

I. 

THE AMERICAN JODRKAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIEKCES, 

Epiteb by ISAAC HAYS. M.D., 
ifl publiBhed Qoarterly, on the first of January, April, July, and October, Each 
nuTuber contains nearly three hnndred larg^e octavo pages, appropriately illnstraled, 
wherever necessary. It has now been issued refsrularly for nearly riFTY years, dmring 
almost the whole of whith time it haa been nnder the control of the present editor. 
Throughout this long period, it haa midntained its position in the highest rank of 
medical periodicals both at home and abroad, and has received the cordial support of 
the entire profcsflion in this country. Among its Collaborators will be found a large 
Einmbfir of the mo»t diBtinguifihed nitmes of th^^ profegaion in everj section of tie 
United Slates, rendering tbe department devoted to 

ORIOTNAL OOMMTJNIOATIONS 

full of varied and important matter, of great ioiereat to all practitioners. Thus^ dnring 
1872, articles have appeared in its pages from ae-irty ouo hundrtd gentlenicn of the 
highest elanding in the profession throughoot the United States.* 

Following thia is the *■ Review Dkfartm en t,'' containing extended acd impartiiil 
reviews of all important new works, tog-ether with numeroas elaborate *' Analytihal 
AKi) BiBLiooKAPuirAL NoTT€E3" of nearly all the medii^al pablications of the day, 

Thiti is followed by the ''Quartkblit Sum.marv op iMfROVEMBNts and DiscovKaira 
IH tuf/Medical SciKNCFB," classified and arranged under different heads, presentiDg 
a very complete digest of all that is new and interesting to the physician, abroad ai 
well as at home. 

Thus, during the year 1672, the "JotJRKAt." furnished to its subscribers Eighty-fonr 
Original Communications, One Bnndred and Twenty-nine Beviewa and Bibliography 
ical Notices, and Three Hundred and seven articles in the Quarterly BumoiarieB, mak- 
ing a total of about Five Hunored articles emanating from the beat profeaaional 
miuda in America acd Europe, 

That the efforts thus made to maintain the high reputation of the " Journal" are 
eoccesslnl, is showo by the position accordtjd to it in both America and Europe aa a 
national exponent of medical progress : — 

Or. Bays keeps hie gtehl Amert':an Qutirtfrly, In matter It cnntaioa, hnA hmi f^E^Lnbllehad for lt»l! i 
whioli he i» nuw&iialHl^ b; Dr, Mints B&ja^ ai Eh« rftputiitioft \ii every Bouiitrf when medicioe i4 «il< 
head of hU dOQntry'fl medical perlixliCMtii.— i?w6if« llvdted au a sciaati&.—Srit. nad Ihr. Med.-(Jh£rurg. 
Medical Fresif and Girculur, March S, 157L J?*trf«Oj, AprU, 1&71, 

Of ElQ$;Udh jherlodlcals tliB Lffjtcet, And of Amerlcitn I One of tbe best of \U kind,— irf^nrfoTi Lancttt Au^ 
the 4 in. Joumai uf thn Mtdicul .Sef^int**, wf© tn he ' 30, 1S70. 

JF r, Medical Ga«tte, Jhh. 7, 1&71. I ^^y ^^^^ ^^ii Union and ia Emopp.— Lwi4fl» Jif«lQ 

The AmfHcan^ Jtrtxrmd tif iha Medi&tl Seiencfjt | Timefr, Sept. 5, 166S. 
yleldntti! Qou^ta tbeamouot of uH^LqaI and borrowed | 

The aubscription price of the "American Journal of* the Medihal SciKNCKa*' hai 
never been raised, during its long career. It is still Five Dollars per annum; and 
when paid for in advance, the subscriber receives in addition the "MtsiiicrAL News ah© 
Library," making in all about 1500 large octavo pages per annum, free of postage. 

n. 
THE MEDICAL KEWS AND LIBRABT 




voted to publishing standard works on the various branches of medical science, paged 
separately, so that they can be removed and bound on completion. In this man tier 
inbacribers have received, without eipenge, such works as " Watson's Practici," 
" Todd ano Bowman's pHTaioLoov," *' Wbst on Children/* "Malqaignr's Burgkbt/' 
&c. Ac. And with Juiiuary 1B73 will be commenced the publicntjon of Dr. McCaU 

* GomrDdiilCAUnDsare luTltfld fioui g<9%E]«maii In all pans of tk* e^iiuitrj. Elaborate ikrti«l«m laMrwi 
t/ tba Editor ^ee fii4 forjbj tht PabUita.3i, 
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Andkebon'8 new work " On thb TffFATMKXT or Dj»fasks of thb Seiit, with an Ana- 
lysis <iF Eleven TiiouaAKD Consecutive Oa^sb." 

A 8 stilted aboTe^ the aubseription price of tlie " Ma©TCAL Nswa and Libkahy** is 
Oku DoLi^R per acBum in advaoce ; ftfld it is furoiaheii without charge to all advance 
paying flTibacribers to the ''Amehioak Journal of the Mkoioal Ji^iBNOiiS." 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT QY THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 

IB teaaed in half-yearly Tolumea. whith will be deliveted to subscribers about the first 
of Februiiry, am? first ^jI" August. Kacb volume contains about 3(j0 ctosdy printed 
octavo pagres, makiag a tout six handred pag'es per annual. 

"Eankiko's Abstkact" haa now been publifthed in Eng-Iand regiilady for more than 
twenty }-ears, and has acquired the higbeat repat«.tion for the ability and industry 
with which tie e^acnee of meitloal literature ta condensed into its pages. It pur- 
portfi to be '*A Digmt of Bn/ish aiid Cimtintntal Mttdkimy and of the ProgreHu t>f 
Medicine and the CnllaleraJ jStie/if^e*/* and It is even more than this, for America is 
larg-ely represented m its pagfS- It draws its material not only from all the leE^din;? 
AmerieaUt Britiah, and Continental journals, but alao from the medical works siud 
treatises issued during- the preceding- six moatha, thns giving a complete di;jfat of 
medical progress. Each arlicle ia carefully caudeuHed, so aa to prei^ent ita substance 
In the Binallest poasible compass, thus affording space for the very large amount of int'or. 
mation laid before its readers. The volumes of 1^72, for instance^ have contained 

filXTT'FOlTR ARTICLES ON JJKNBEAL QDEST10N3 £lf KfiUIGiafB, 

Mi>IiTr-i>i5J: AHTICLES ON SPECIAL 0TTfi5<TllfJSa I IT MEi»lClHli. 

TWELVE AJlTlCLEa OJ* FOUlill^iJC MtiJJIClNK, 

KINBTY THREE AHTECLE3 ON THfiRAPEUn(;a. 

FOHTV-TWO ABTICLE^ ON GE.%'J-:KAL QUJCSTIONB IN BfTROKET, 

ONii HUNDKKU AND THIHTY TUHEJi AllTJCLES ON ijJ'KCl-VL QUESTIO^'g IN S0RGEET 

EIGHTY ARtlCiES 0;S MJDWitKKTT AJSi' tUSEAStid t>*' WOMiSN ASP GHlLUEKft 

EtOHtEEJJ ARTICLES l^ APPKKniX- 

Making in all nearly five hundred and fifty articlea in a Biogle year* Each voltimo, 
moreover^ is Hyatematically arranged^ with an eliiboraie Table of Uod tents and a very 
full Index, thus facilitating the researches of the reader in paranit of particular sub- 
jects, and enabling him to refer without lose of time to the vaat amount of information 
contained in its pages. 

The subacription price of the " Adstraot," mailed free of poatage, m Tw^o 
DoLLAEs AND A Half per annum, payable in advance. Single volumeSt $t 50 each. 

As stated above, however, i* will be supplied in conjanctioB with the '^Aitebioan 
Journal or the Medical Scirncps'' nod the '*Mbdtcal News and Libbabv,'' the 
whole /ree of postage^ for Six Dollars fer annum in advanoe. 

For this smali sum the sabscriber will ihiiret'ore receive three p€iriodIc«.Ia costing 
aepara-tely Eight Dollars and a Half, each of them enjoying the highest reputation in 
tt« class, containing in all over two taousANn paok^ of the choicest reading, and pre- 
senting a complete view of metlkal progress throughout both hemisphcrea. 

In this efibrt to bring ho large an amount of pracLicrii information within the re^c:h 
of every lu ember of the proJl'saion, the publisher coatideosly anticipates the friendly 
aid of all who are iatereated in the diaai'mination of sound medical litemtare. He 
trusts, especially, that the sub-jcribers to the ''Ajisrican Medical Jodrmal'' will call 
the atteotion of their acqtmJntjiucea to the advitutages thus olio red, and that he wiil 
be sustained in the endeavor to peruianenLly e^jtabli^h medical periodical literature on 
A footing &f cheap nee s never heretafore attempted. 

rUEMlUM FOB J^Etr SirBSCIilDEns, 

Any gentleman who will remit the, amount for two subscript ions for 1873, one of 
which must be for a new sab^cni>tit\ will receive as a PRESiiUAi, free by mail, a copy of 
the new edition of Tanker's (JLiSiCAL Manual, for adv^crtisement of which see p. 5, 
or of Uu ambers' EfisTORATivia Medicikk (see p. 17), or Wissr on Naavoca DisoaDRaa 
OF Chiij>r15n (see p. 21). 

♦^* Uenllemen desiring to avail themselves of the advantages thus offered will do 
well to forward their subscriptiona at au early day, in order to indure the receipt of 
complete sets for the year tdT3, aa the constant increase In the sn b sc rip tion list almost 
always exhausts the quantity printtid shortly after publication. 

1^ The safest mode of rcmittaDce is by bank check or postal money order, drawn 
to the order o) the undersigned. Where tbcae are not acceasibief remittances for ihe 
"Journal'' may be made at the risk of the publisher, by forwarding in BJEQittTKBED 
iettera. Address, 

HENRY C. LfiA, 
Nofl. 706 and 708 Saws on Bt., Fbiladblphu, Pa 
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jyUNGLISON {ROBLEF), M.V,, 

"^ PTofsgffor ft/ In^Uutfis of Medicint in J^j^aon Medical Ooitsfft^ PhUaddpkkL 

MEDICAL LEXICON J A Dictionajit op Medical Science: Con- 
tain mg a, ooBcise c^plttnation of the varinUB Subjects irnd Ternifl of Ann* o my, Phjdolflgj, 
Pathology, Hy^^ient, Tberapeutiea, Pharmacoiogj, Pharmncy, Surgery, OltstetritsB, Medicil 
JmrnprqiJetit©. pnd Deutiatry, Fodces of Climatis and of Mm«rn! Wftterf»t Forroalw for 
Officmnl, Empirirnl, and Dietetic Preparations ^ with th« Accfrntuation a&d Ktymplogy cf 
tbfl T«nD«, Hud the Frenelb and oth«r SynonymDg: ; so 4@ to con^titate a Frenoh ae weU ii 
English MediL-at Lexicon:. Thoroughly BeTt^ed^ and very grently Modified and AagmenteiL 
In one Yerj large and handsome royal octavo to lume of 1(148 double'Columned pa^Mjn 
emaU t;p«; slrongly done up in extra oJotb, $6 DO; lealhert ral^d bandf, $6 75. 
The object of tbe author from the onteet haA not been to make the work a faer« lexioos or 
dictionary of termSj bat to afi'ord, tinder each, a cond^nped view of itfl rario^fl medical relatloni, 
and ihuE to render the work an epitoD:Le of the existing condition of medioal science. Startiig 
with this view, Ihe immeuee demand which has ejiiited for the work has enabled him, in repeated 
rerieiona, io augment its completeness and afefulnea^j until at length it baa attained the po«itian 
of a i-eoognized and standard authority whvrerer fkt lani^uage is ^pokun. Tb« mechanical exn- 
eution of thia edition will be found greatly superior to that o^pr^vious impreflflioTis. By enlai^ing 
the aise of the Tclume to a royal ootavo, and by tlie empbycnent of a small but olisar type, od 
extra fine paper, the addltiona have been inoorporated without materially increasing the balk d 
tbe Toliime, and the mail or of two or three ordinary octatus boa been compreased ibto Lbe spaM 
or one 11 ot unhandy for consuHivliqn and refer enoe. 

It te andoDbfedlr the moHl complete and uefni 
iiied.icHldlf!lii,>an.r7 mfhertopubllBhed in tbisaeaiitrf. 



It wo aid be a work of sapererogBition to "bsi-tow & 
word of praiie npOG thU l^xleon. We oaa only 
Woader b.% tbe l&bor expended^ for wlieiitiroT we refer 
to Uh pb|r«<4 (ar InforuLAlliuiE we are aeldom dJeap^ 
nnloted in Sliding a.11 we dDs)r#, wbother it be in &£- 
leatQLtlfjD, etymology, or deflultioa of mtmn.^'NetiB 
York H&iical JourtujJ, Kov ember, ISBfl, 

It wumld be mare wa»Li» of words tn as to expreae 
our tdmliVitloti of a work whicb Is fco nnlyer^ally 
aad deserredly appreciated, Tlie mast admirable 
Wi^rk of its kind ia the Engllib lau^age. Ab a. hi^ak 
of reference it 1« iii?alnable to the tuediCAl praeii- 
tiLiiier, afid In every iuatsince that wo hsTa tqrued 
aver Ma pa^ee fc^rlnfurtoatSua we bare beeu dbaroied 
by (be ctniirneHi of laognage and the &f!cura.cy of 
d'&tatl witb w^lcb anxh. jibonodu. We can muut cor- 
dually ftad confideatty commeud It to oar readera*— 
GltiSffQW Medicat J(*u.mal, January, ISCti. 

A work to wbleh there is no &qaal in the EngHab 

Hit aoinetblng more thao a dictionary, and eome- 
|btn(^ le^fi tbaa an eneyclopfldla. Thti§ edition cf tbo 
well-kDOwn work la a great improveraent on U9 pre- 
dereO^orA. The bnok iw one of tb« very few of which 
It may be eaid with trnih tbaL e^ery medical: man 
ghould poiiSeM W— London Medical rinte*, Ang. SS, 
ISftti. 

Few work^ of theclaBB exhibit n grander monnment 
of patlenl reRearch and of acletilific lore. The exieat 
of the sale of thla iexict^n 1» enUcient tn testify to Ita 
aNefnine^B, and to Ot^ great B«trlce coaferred by Dr. 
Bvibley I>Diijrltaoa ou tb« profe»»lon, and Indeed on 
etherBj. by itu lB*ae. — £*iiwfjjn Lmncet^ May 13, ISSfl, 

The old edition, wbieb La aow enperi^eded. by the 
aew, baa befen aaiTereaiHy iooked npon by tbe medl- 
ftii!, profeoeion as a work of immeime research and 
great TB-lne. Tbe new has Increased aaafnlnesa; for 
inadlciae, in aU ita brancbea, bAS been making HU'Sb 
proffTe«t« tha.% many oew terms add subjects liave r«- 
DODtly been intrcdnc^ : i,U ot which may be found 
fttUy defined in the preeeni edltioa. We kn«w ef no 
oiber dictionary in tbe Kn^lUh laagnage tbat can 
bear a contpariBou with it io fj^jlnt of completeueet of 
■ubjecta and accuracy of etateiuent. — Jf. Y. Brug- 
ffist^' (Hreular^ 1S&5. 

For many years DaugUson^A DIcttDaary ha« beet 
tbe BtRfldard book of reference with moat pracaiioa- 
erB in thi4 conntry^ and we ean certainly commend 
tblK work tc the renewed confldeQce and regard of 
our reader!.— Ot?»c*wiattLa»«*, April, iB6&, 



What we lake td be decidedly the beat nodical difr 
tiQU&ry in the EnfllEb langitaj^e. The prraeat editkm 
IB brongbt fully np to tiie advanced state «f ecienca 
For many a long year *'l>nnglifltjn " baa been Mi anr 
elbow, a constftnt coiapanic^n and friend, atid w* 
greBt bim in bis repleuitihed and I m pro red form wUb 
eapectal eatlsfactlcia.— Pae(/fe Med. and Snrff. /bar*- 
Tio^^ Jnne £7, ISBfi, 

TblB le, perhaps the hook of all oth«rB wbJcb tb« 
pbyaiclan oi anrgeDn ahoTild bav«t on hlA AhelreB. li. 
H more needed at the prevent day than a few year* 
back,— (?ann<;ia MfM. Joiimal, Jnly, IBftft. 

It deHerredly etanda at the bead, and eaan«t be 
enrpcteaed in excellence. — Bujfulo Med, ai4Hf Surff^ 
Jimrnut, April, 16tl,5. 

We can eincerely coomend Dr, DungUiioa'B wcrlt 
a« moHt thormigb, HcieutiBc, and aecnrate. Wt hatt 
teBted It hy n^iarcMng it* page* for new taria«, wlijdi 
bare j^bonndpd bo much of late in medi'Cal a^UKiir' 
clBtnre, aDd our eearcb haa been Racceeafa] In every 
inbtance. We hai^e beeti partlcalarl y Jttmek with iht 
fulneBaof lite Mynoaymy and theaccaraty ut th*d^ 
rit^ation of wordB, 1 1 is as neeeaaAry a work to every 
enlijjhtfiiied ptayslclaD ae Worceater'^B Ba^lleh ]>le> 
tlonary ie. to eTujry une who WffoJd keep ap hii knowl- 
edge of the Engiitjh tongne to the eiandard ^f lb* 
preaent day. It ie, to our mind, the moet complete 
wp^rk of the kind with which we are acqaalfifed.— 
Bojsian Mtti^ and Surg, ./burnoj^ Jan* 52, 13«S, 

We are free to eonre«K tbat we know of ito medical 
dUtionary mur^ complete; no one better, if eo well 
ttdiipted fjr tbe nBe of the ctudeot^ no Ob« that nu; 
h^ cnttijuhed wUb more BalinracDoa by the medleat 
practitioner. — ^m. Jour. Mvd^ £f<!iencav, Aprils lB$d. 

The value of tk« present edition haa been greatly 
enhanced by tbe Inirodnetiion of new Mttbjeots aed 
ternkft,, aad a more coroplete etymology and acceatqa- 
tion^ which renderB the work nor Obly Batiftfactory 
and desirable, bat Indljipe arable to the pbyHidaii,— 
Chisago Med, jourmU, April, ISftB* 

Ho in tell [^bt member of the profaaalra can orwfU 
be without it^^iSt, LoHi* Med. tend Sitro, Jenamal 
April, 1S65. 

it hae the rare merit that It certaiidy baa no rlTil 
in the EngUab Ungnage f^r acouraey ftnd axtaatff 
referenceB. — Lundi/ti Midicat S^^ttv^ 
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A DICTIOKAKT OF TEE TEBMS USED IN MEDICINE AWD 

TBB COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Rerieed, with numerons additions, by Isaac Hari, 
M.D., Editor of the "American Journal of the Madioa) Boianoee.^' In one large royal 
L2mo, volume of over fiOU double-eoltimtied pa^ea; extra oiotb, tl AO ^ Jeat|t«r, $3 00. 

Itta the beat book of deflnltloan we have, and oafht aiwayB to bo npontbt vtudent"! taiita^^^jaii^atr* 

tat. aiid Sur^. Jtmrnal, 



Henet C. Lka'b PuBLiOATiOTjs — (Wanuals). 



iV^ 



EILL (JOHN), M.D., and fi^MiTH {FRANCIS Q,), M-D., 

Fro/, nfthe ffH^Hnini q/ Mhfiietne tn t htt U'niv. &f Pen na. 

AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM OF THE VARIOUS 

BEANCHBS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE; for the Ub« and Eiarttipatlcm of Studeiitfl, A 

new edition, rsTi&ad iitid improved. la one very lar^e aod hRndaoinely printed royal ]2mM. 

Toliime^ of about one thoti^atid ft^igeg, with 37i wood outa, «xtra tiloih, |4| dtrongly boaitd 

ia l«athert with raised b&nda, $4 7$. 

olOiiA (^^fttfeafttred up In thlfl little Ttftame. J, com- 
plete piir table llbf&rf eo coadeui^A tbitt the atitdRnt 
m^r iaalc« U bis «&ii»t«.at pocket ^Qmj'SM^ifia.-^Wtsit* 

In the r&pld 4K>arBe of leotnrea, wb^ra work for tbe 
AttideiitBis beaTy, aud review necf^saHry for ftn *xpi- 
mlaiLtloiip A flompeDd is not c^nly falntible^ but it is 
lalmosta «fn« ^u^ n'^n, TLe oae before qa U, la mont 
of tbediviRione^ tbe most nnexceptlonablRof all hot) In i 
Of tbn kind Ibht we kiiow^ ctf. Of tifturiii^ it is usel^Ks 
Tot a» to reaDninieaditto&ina«toouri:'efllud«tit&, bnt 
tbfir^ tfl a cla.Ha to whom we Tery slacerely commPtid 
tblH eh«ait bnuk an worth ItH welj^ht Id eilref — tbttt 
cl&f;»U tbe ^re.diiiite» to jnedfcioe o/ more than tea 
^o^na^ atrtndlai;, who hare not etadted atedldne 
«lace. They will perbapji flud out from it tbat it<* 
science i» aot exaciljf now what it was when th«y 
|«n it af[,—TM mdhmcQpA. 



The Compaiidof Drs. NetUand Smith li locompifft- 
bly tke mc»t Talaablo work of ltd i^Ikeib erer publUhed 
In this cutLtitry. ittijinptfi have been made la varioaa 
ana^rters to aqnp^ie Anatomy, rhyBioiogy, Surg^^^ry, 
tha Practice of Medic iBftj Obetatiiea^ Materta Medivat 
and Cheinlstry into a single inaaaal; bat tbe opera- 
It ob hafl BlgaallT failed Vti tiie haqdh of all np to the 
Bd^eatof ''NeUl and Smith'e" Tijliiiiie, wbich le qnito 
a miracle of i^acceea. The outline*! of the whole are 
admltublf dtawa lad itlnntratf^d, and the aalhora 
are Bcotiiently entitled to the gratefoi eoiiiideTfltleii 
of the stadflnt of eTary clasB.— A*. 0, M«d. and Surff, 
Journal. 



Th«r« ant bnt fi^w atndentft or prftctitloner« of me* 
ilcine nDae^oalated with the former editions of tbls 
aDa<>iHni?iiag tliongli highly instructive wijrk. The 
whole BiiieQCe of medkine appears to have been alfted, 
aa tbe gold-bearing sands of EI Dorado, and the pre- 



TJARTBBORNE [BENRT], M, IK, 

Profetsor o/ SygieAA in tha University of PennttflioBtula. 

A CONSPECTUS OP THE MEDICAL SCIENCES; containing 

Handbooks on Anfttomy, PbjRiologj, Cbemietry, Materia Medica, Praotioal Medjeinn, 

Burgery, and Obatetrics. Ia one large roya) 12ii10h volamBof 1000 closely pn a ted paje^en, 

vith over dUti UluBtratiDns on Wdod^ eitra cloth, |4 &{f; leather, raised bands, |& 25. 

[Lntefy PniUMh^.) 

The abilHy of tbe author, and his proxitioal wWlX in oondensatton, give assurance that ihli 

worlc will prove valuable not only to the student preparing for examinationt but aliso to the praji- 

titloner deHiroaa of obtaining within a moderat-e compasa, a view of the e^BtiDg oonditian of the 

Tuioui departmenta of science connected with mediolae. 

leaf valaableto tbe begtaner. Ev&ry medical etndent 



Tbla work ia a remarkably complete one in tt« way, 
and eomea nearer to our idea of what a Goanpoctoa 
ahMLld be than any we bave yet aflsn Prof. Harta- 
borne, with a commendable forethought, latratited 
Ibe proparatfoQ of maoy flf the cbaptera on spacial 
aubjei^ta to expf^rEHt rnaerving only aaiilumy, physio* 
logy, aod praetSoe of medloine to hlmsetf Aa a result 
we bKTe ftT#ry depart me El t worked ap to the laleet 
date and In a refreHhlagty concttie and lucid Cflauner. 
Tttere <^re an, imnnflnBO amoaDt of tllnfliTatione soat- 
tered thrunghout the work, aad althO'iig'h they have 
often be«B ntwn liefnre Jn tbe various WLsrka npcm g«^n- 
eral and special anbje^ta^ yet they will ba none tbe 



who daalre^ a r^ltablo refr^B'hnr to hla raernopy wbfa 
the prepare of l^otnrad and othtir callage work CTL^wdt 
to prevent him from basins tta opportaalty to dritilc 
deeper io the larger worka, will flad thi4 oiie of the 
j^eateBt utility. It i^ thoroughly trii^^tworthy fr<n^ta 
beginning to end; and aa we ha^e before tntimatF^d, 
a remarkably truthfal oatliae sketch of the prefleilt 
state of medical ucieuce. We eould hardly expe^^t H 
abaald be othijrwiHfl, howafer* ttader thfl charge of 
such a thorodf^h medical scholar a« tbe aathor hag 
already proTed himaelf to be*— Jf, Tark Mvd. Jiscuni, 
Matflb IA, lSti». 



^ 



rUDLOW{J.L.), M.D, 
^A MANUAL OF EXAMINATIONS npon Anatomy, Physiology, 

Surgery, Pratfttioe of Medicine, Obste trice, Materia Mediea, Chemistry, Pharmais^y, and 
Therapeiitlcfl, To w^ich ia added a Medical Formuiftry. Third edition, thoroughly revised 
and greatly exl^nded and enlarged, With 870 illuBtrationa, In one handsome roy^l 
12tuo. volume of 816 Urge pnges, extra cloth, |B 2S; leather, $B TS. 
The arrangement of this volume in the form of question and answer renders it DBpeoiallj aaii- 
ible for the oSee examinaiicn of students, and for thofie preparing for grodnation- 

mANNER {THOMAS ffAWKESl M. B,, fi-c 

^ A MANUAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL DIAG- 

NOBIS, Third Amerioan frona the Second London Edition. Bevised ai^d Eolarged bf 

TiLDi^BY Foxt M. Dh, Physician to tbe Skin Department in Unlverfljty CoUef^e Hospita), 

k^. In one neat volume small 1 2n]io^» of about ST5 pogea, extra cloth. $1 &0« {Jufi hsuAd.y 

*jlf^ Bj reference to the *■* Prospectus of Journal^' on page 3, it will be seei] that this work 13 

nffered &b a premium for prooariiig new suhsorlbera to the '^AMSfitCAir JotffitTAL Of thb Mis d to a d 

BctBHCza.'^ 



Taken aa a whole, it la the mobt compact vade nia- 
fiuia for ths nste of the advanced student and junior 
vraaLltiduer with which we Are acqnalnted.«-.Borton 
Xed, /i«4 Sii.rff. Journal, Sept. 22, 1870. 

it oontalna ao mncb that ia vat u able, presanted in 
ne attractive a form, that it can hatdly be ipared 
even La the preMnce of more full and eotuplete worka. 
Tbe a(tditione tnade to the volume by Mr, Foia vary 
niaterlally eobance its valoe, and almuit make it a 
new work, fta leojiTaBlaat Hl»e maker! It a ralnable 
eompanloii to the eanntry practitioner, and if cou- 
fttantl^ carried by htm, woo Id of leu r^uder him good 
aerriee, and relleTs many a donbt aud perplexity,'—' 
IiViveiiViorth Jfdd. HeraM^ July, 1S7{}. 



Th e ebj e&tlona eoiu moniy,andjii9tIy,a rged SAalnat 
the general run of '^oijmpi^nda/'' ^'cunflpectnaeBf ^ and 
other aids ia IndoLeoce, are not applicable to thla lUtla 
vclnme, wblcb eoutaieg in coaeiae phraaa jnat those 
prafltleal detail ■ t bat are of tnont uiie lu dally diag- 
nosis, hut which the yfmng prantltloner fladft it dlfi- 
cqU to oarry a) way a lu his memory without mai* 
quickly aeceasible means of referenoe. Altogether, 
the book la one whttrb wa can heartily commend ia 
thoae who haTfi nut opportunity for eTten«lTe read- 
itig. or wb(}, having read maob, Htill wiab ao orca* 
Hi anal pr«i;tical reminder.— 'A^. t. Med. Qaxeittt ^^^ • 
ID, ISTO. 



Henrt C. Lea*b Ptjbltoation b — (Anaiomy). 



QRA Y (HENR F), F.E. 5, 

Lnetnrm' on ArttMnmp fU St* fjfmrffn^w ffoapHtil, London. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. The DrnwiD^s by 

H. Y. Cahtek, M. D., late Demoniitrmtor on AnttUtmy &i Et, Qeorge'fr Hospital ; the D!js9««' 

tioDB joinily hy th* Autboii dsad I>b. Caater. A now American, from tbe flftb enlarged 

ftsd improTcd London edition. In one mngniQcent imperial oetavo Tolnme, of ne^rlj ^00 

pa^Bjj VPith 453 large Rnd «lnhora.t« «ngrfivirtgf cm wood. Price In txtra olotli, $A 04; 

leather « r&iaed bands, |7 00. {Just Is^ufd.) 

The author has endeavored in ih\» work to OoTer a mare extflnd«d range of snbjeots than is ottfl^ 

tomary in the ordinary textbooka, by giving not only the detaiJF ne<!ejf!riaTy for the ^tndent^ but 

aJBO the applicBtion of thoRe details in the praoliue of tnedicine and eurgery.thus rendering it hotk 

a gnide for the learner, and nn admirRhle work of referenpe for the aotire practitioner. Ihm ea- 

gravinga form a gpecial feature in the work, mitny of them being the aize of natnr«, Qearlj kU 

origin b1, and baring the nam^^ of the variooB parts printed on the body of the eut, in place of 

tigurtiS of rel'erence^ with descriptions at the fool, Thej thu? fnrtn a eoroplete nnd BpleMQdid i*i*iefl, 

which will greiitly asEist the student in obtaining a olear idea of Anatomy, and will s-lso eerve t-j 

refresh the metnory of tliose who may find in the exigenoieB of practice the neceseitj of r«calliiig 

the details of the diesee ting room ; while eomhining, aa it doeiS, a complete Atlos of Anatomy, with 

a thorough treatise on ay^temntio, de£cri|itive, and applied Anatomy, the work will be found nf 

c^iiKeDtial asti to all pbypiciana who ret^eix^e B^tudents in their of^ceB, relieTing botl) preceptor And 

pnpil of mnch labor in laying the groundwork of a thorough mediool edneation. 

NotwithBtanding the enlargemetit of this edition, it has been kept at ita former Tery nioderatv 
price, rendering it one of the cheitpsBt worke now before the profe.'aion. 

Tiie lllnfttraUci&ft are beaollf jlljf eiCf^ciited, aed reu- 
der Ihin wort »e InJlEpBd^alile A^iljuucl \ot\ie library 
of the Burgeon. Tbl« remark applies wltb ^•pat force 



ti3 ihme fturgeoDs pructinStig At a 4fjM^tic;c from our 
iBTfe eillfEi, aa the opportaDily of T'SfreHh^Dg thflSr 
metflory by actual di^Huectloa le Dot alwuye atlala- 
aijie. — UanadA Mid Jowmal, Aug, 1S70. 

The work IbIoo well knowa and a]>ptec1at«d by tba 
profe^fi'toD to a«ed any commeQl. No inedicHl loaa 



From lime 10 time, a« eaecesslre odKIans h&Ta ajt- 
pciKred, wft hnvQ httd mucli plewi^ate lu exiireHiiox 
Ihe £«aeral Jtidgtneiit of tbe wonderful exci'lt«[ice of 
Oruy'B A.na.tomj.^Uincfnnatf Lano^, Jnly» LiTO. 

Altogether, It la aaunearlDaably the most eomplete 
BDc! aervl enable texL^bouk La anatomy that has eTar 
beeu pre^enied to the fltndeot, aad form« a «triltlii|f 
caarrant to the dry aad perpIexlDg Yolamea ou the 
iame subject through wMch I heir predece*« h^r« itrug- 



can alToFd to tie wU^aut U, Sf Urt tiuly marit were to gled la dayft gooe by. — ilT, Jl M»d. Stoordt Jnne Ifi, 
eerve as a reminder of ihat -which s& Rison liec;otae« | 1S7^^. 

f .rgottea, whea aol called Into frMttent uae, viz %U i tj.^ command Gray'B AnatomT to the medical pto- 
reLationa and namea of lb e com pi ex organ1»oi of the } feasUn l-* ttlMOSt as tnuuh m. work of anpererogatlea 
human body. The pfesewt pdl nm 1. maob improved, i ^, ^^^ ^^^j^ be to give a favorable uoiice of the Bible 
-QmlifrmiiaMtd, Q^dii, July, 1&70. | ^^ ^^^ reiigiona preBs, To aay that U 1m the iboai 

(Irfty'a Aafttnjuy ha* been bo loag the BtaDdard of i immpleie and ef>OFf?Dleatly armaged twxt bnofc aflit 
perfection wSlU pvery Kludeci of anatomy, that we kind, is to repeat wltai e»ih ^eeeration (if Atfldeate 
Qei'd do 110 nik?re \h^n call attentiiiu to tlie iu]]iroTfi' Ima learned ana tradUloD of tb* eldem, and rorljied 
pa ml in the preheat cidltkpn.—iJ*siroi* R^UwvfMed. \ by perKoaal eiperlenfla.— Jf. Y. Mtd, <Ja««e, Dea. 
and Pharm., Aug. 1S70. ^ 17, 1B70. 



ffMITH {HENRrn,), M.D., and ^ORNEE ( WILUA3f E.). MM., 

Prfl/. of Burg^ry in the Univ. uf Fmn&. , A;. ioJle Prfif^ of Amjt&tny f » the JJni%. of Pan nn., Ae 

AN ANATOMICAL ATLAS, illustrative of the Structure of the 

Human Body. In one volume, large imperial ootavO; eztrA oloth, with about aU bimdrvd 

and fifty beautiful figurea. |4 &a. 

Tbe pliiiU of thia Aila4, wbtoh readers U eo peen- 

llarJy cuuvenlent for the student, and its superb a r- 

t]hitlcalexe€ntiuQ, b.&Te been alt'endy piloted uot. We 

muBt ccagrjituJale tbe»tadant upon the c:oiuplellOQ 



of this Atl&St ■*■ 1* '* '^* moit ddnTenleut work (jf 



the kind that has yet appeared ; B^sd we in sat add, 
tbe Tory he&atifal manner in which il fe "got up/ 
la &o e red! table to the country an to be ttAtterlnf to 
oar national prida.— ^tn^^rfcan Medieal Journal 



QEAEPEF ( WILLIAM), M.D, 



and 



Q UAIN (JONES I- RICHARD), 



HUMAl^ AI^ATOMT. Revised, with Notes and Additions, hy Joshph 

LBtl^^^ M. D., Professor of Anfttomy in the UniTrer*Uy of Pennaylvanift. Complete in two 
large o<3taTo TOlume*, of about lifOU pages, with 511 il lust rati one i extra cloth, $6 00. 
The Terj low price of tbie standard work, and ka compJetenew in all departmentH of thfi aabieot» 
should aommand for it a plaee In tbe library of all anhtomical etndenta. 



fjODOES, {RICHARD M.), MD, 

-*-i Latt Daiiunstrator of An*Unniy in th^ M&iicat D^artment of Nurvard fTniKr^ti/ 

PRACTICAL DISSECTIONS, Second Edition, thoroughly revised. Li 

one neat royal i2mO' volume^ half-bound, $2 00^ 
The object of thb work Is to pretetit to the anfliomienl student a elear And ooncise descriptton 
of that which he la expected to observe in an ordinary oouiae of disBeottoni. The anthor hai 
endeftTortd to omit tittBeoeBsary detaila, and lo present the subjen in the form whieb oiaaj veftri' 
•xperienoe has shown him to be the most oon?enient and Intelligible to the atudent In th« 
MTwion of the pre(*ent edition, he haa aeduluusly labored to rend«t the volume more worthy of 
Ibt JkTor with whiob it hae heretofore been reueirod. ' 




HxKBY C- Lsa'8 PuBiiiOATiONB — (Anoiomy), 



'^A SYSTBMOF HUMAN ANATOMY, General and Special. EJItcd 

hj W . H. fionnECHf , M. D,, Profeaior of GeoeralHail £^ui^ioal Auuiomy iu th^ Medicul Cul* 
lege ai Oluo. IJltuftrated witb tbree buncLr^d. u&ii uioetj-eeveiii eograidiigs on vrovd^ in 
one Urge Bad hiuidi&me octavo vftiome, of orer liUU l»rge pogw; exiraoiotlt, $4 00; i««r 
th«r, $:> UU. 
The pub]j^h«r truata that the welUearned reputation of tills 1ong-«9toblbhed fardritfl will be 
move tbiui maixitaiiioU hy Lb« |)refi£jiL«*iUii>ii. jje^d£>^ a, v^ey tkoroiLj^^h revisjou by the author^ it 
hoA be*ji mo£t c»retuJlj exuoiined by the editor, and the ailurti ot bmli htive been di/ected to in- 
troducing evtiry thing whiah inore»aed experionc« in its nee kas eugg«ijt«d aa deal r able to render it 
» Gomplete i«ict-boo£ for tkoae seeking to obtain or to renew &n acquaiutaace with Human Ana- 
tomy. The amuuut of additions which it ha« thus received may bo o^iimntt^d from tbe imi. that 
thii prenQut edition conlaiaa over one-fiJurtU wofe mu^tter than the last, rendering a. Bii],ull«r type 
and an enlarged page requlaita to iteep the roluiud >f iihlii jl ufjuveuiiunt iiize. The author ha^^ not 
oniy thu^ added iarg&Ly to th« work,, bat he has also uit^e iiHeratiaua thruaghoui, wherever thf^re 
ftppeored tb© opportunity uf improving the arrangement or atyie, &o ns to jjreBent every faot in itj 
Bioat appropriate mantierj and to render the whoie iia clear und iutolUgible us pombio, The editoi 
hua Bxeroiited the utmost cautioa to cibtakiii eoUre tijaeartioy in the text, and hiia Urgely increuaed 
(he number of illii.:jtra.tion0, of which there are about one buudred aud fiftj luore la this edition 
yiSA in the last, UiUjb briagLDg di«tiiK!tlj before th« eye of the Bt.itd«nt «v«i>^thing oi int^reiat oi 
importauM. 

UEATH (CHRISTOPBEH), h\ R. a S, 

■^-'- Tmvher of Qparaii^ Surtmry in UnivtmUj/ OotUffe^ Ltmd&n. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY; A Manual of Dissections, Prom the 

Becond revised and imprnved Loudon edition. Edited, with additiona, by W. W. KsBJr, 
M.P., Lecfcarer on Pathoi^gioali Anatomy la the JeQ^eraon Medical Ouliage, Fhiladelpbia. 
In one hiUjdaoui« royal I2uio. volume of iJH pagea^ with 247 Lilu^tratiofui, Extra oloth, 
$3 AO i leather^ |i4 liU, (Late/y FuidisJted,) 



Pr. Keeiit tba AiDerlcHii i^ditor of VhU WT>rt£, la h.ik 
preface. Bays: *'la preMotUg thj** AmericiLii «diti>m 
•f ' Qe&th'd Ji'r&ciiciil AQbtciiiiy,^ J Ia4;l lb At I liHve 
tleoQ LAii4TiaQi«yta( ia «upplyiij£ a w«ut Vvaj^ tuU for 

Ddiior we^dcMiin ia fully J an Li lied, after «.a examluA- 
|i<ia of Ud cymeatH, fur U U really uu e£cellBBL work, 
iudeedf W& do oot Jneeitate to aity, llie beul iif Lid Ciuita 
wilh vih^€:h w« &te atitiuaLaitMJl ; re^iembUat; WiUua 
(a teree Uiud clear de^cr^jftioa, »xceilijjg moot uf tbe 
■4>^alled priicucai nau-luiAlctii dinH^ctora iu tba acjpe 
Ql tlie suGjtiCt ftntl pruatlsul htilact^Kl matter. ,■ . . 
In readiag clii« wurk, oue l4 furcfb^j {mpre^aed with 
Uae^rcMt j^ius ll^e M^otliur t4keii W iaipi'Aiiti ibe sub- 
ject upciD Ib^ micd or ihe ntudent. He U I'uil vi riiie 
and pleasing 11 tUti devices to aid meuitiry iu maiu- 
tainiog^ \tA hvid a pun tlie allf p^ry nlopej^ y? uuli.iumy, 
^SL Luiiit Med and Surg. JvumeU, Mbf-r. l^, IV/li. 

It appeura to o.s oortain tbit, a^ a guide ia dlasec- 
tloo^ hati ais a Wk^rk coDtalaiD^ facL^ vt abttlouty In 
brief and int]il\y uaderstood iorui^ tbia inktmiiLl la 
complete. Tlii» w^rk couuiiaa, a (no, very perfect 
lUutJtr^tioDd of pAnn wJjjicIl cao ihaA be loura eajsiij 
ll.ndefa(ood Had atudifld ; In iLia reopflrt Ll cutEtjJtirtfb 
ruTuraUy with worke of caaeli greater preieuHiuo. 



sjacli caaaaale of aaatacny are alw&ya Tavorite wuik* 

witb luetliCiLi tttudauhi, We w^^oid HU.ru a^Uy recuuV' 
toeuti ill U One tu tUe)r atteutionj it liii.4 excc'Ueaves 
whikk lauke it vaLimtrle b4 A^ulJe iu di^iieciiu^, ae 
well ifcij in studying kmatuinyH — Hajfaitt Medittil tind 

The fiml £a^tiiiJii ediLliib wae Isiined aboat JilK yeare 
it^o, aaU was i:iiVL>nitbJ.y received aot unly gaiiiD4:ouat 
ut (lio ^reuL rti^ciLaELun ul lU aiitiiur, but Man frum 
itH gr^t Falue und excfilieacu &« a ^liitte-lfook to Lht 
praciicai auaiomiaU Tba Aumriaaii ediLluu hu4 Ub' 
dergijue taoine aUerii,Uou4 auU addiUuna wblcb will 
no iluubt eah&Jii;i! ila Value loatL'j-ialiy. The uonre* 
uieiic^d dT tlie tftodeot )j».4 been caretu Lly Eonsnlted la 
tbe ar runganieui oJ: ihe teati Had liid dir^ctionii given 
tor Lbe ^roiieti^lion ii}ri;erLiLa ditj^eauuna will b<oauly 
af i^rutuaied. — Camidu LuHvatj F6\tr iblU 

f Mfl i» ao exoellect J>lrieactor'fl Maqual ; uae wbieh 
Ih aot morsiy a du^crLpLive majiuai ot anatuuiy, bat 
a ^tilde til tiie tttud^ui at ijie ^ij^H^^^hug table, eaiiiiliag 
\iiiD.f Lhuagb u be^iauer, to prk/u^cuLe hla work ititbi- 
lij^euily, and wiiuuut ftatmn^nnQ, tUa Aiuencd.ii edi-^ 
tor haa made many valuaLnie atte^ratiuue ctJid addi- 
Lluati to tliieoclgiuai wurK.—Am, Jvi^rti. uf Ub^iiMritaMt 
Feb. IHIL 



MAGLISE (JOSEPH), 

SUKGICAL ANATOMY. By Joseph Maoltsb, Snrgeon. In one 

volume, very large Imperial q.uarto^ with 68 l«.rge and flplendid plates, drawn in the be,-=t 

style and beautifully ootored, coatuining lUO liguree, many of them the aiKo oi life^ together 

with oopioua explanatory letter- preAa- JStronglj and hajidaomoly bound In AxtrA oltltk^ 

Price !fcl4 00, 

Ai no eomplete work of the kind baa beretoror© b&BH published fn the EngHsh language, the 

preaent vuiame wili; a apply a want long felt in this country of an aoc urate uud i^omprehmjeiv* 

Atla« of tiurgi^al Auatguiy^ to whiuh the student and {irae Lit toner can at all times reier to iij^oer- 

lain the axiioL relative jpoat^iouA of the variuua partiocia of the human frame towards each other 

and to tbe aurlaoe, as weJi aa their abnormal deviationa. ^ oiwithetanding the large ftiza, beamj 

and finisb ot the very numeroua iUuBtrationa, it will be observed that the price U 00 low aa to 

place it within the reaob of aU membera of the protea^ioHH. 

Vfn a DOW of no work on ear^cal anatomy wbioh refreshed by thc^M el ear and distinct dLiigecLli>DSj 



eaa compeba with iL^Lan^esi:. 

The work 0/ UaQllfaO on aa^glcal anatomy ie 0/ the 
hlgba«t Tikjne, In aoine redpecUi U U the bezil, publi- 
cauon of Itn ktad we have bee a, and ih woriliy i>f a 
l^iaoe in tlie Ubmry of any medi^ai luan^ wblie tbe 
fltndetit cuuid licartely make a bflLi«rinvejiLmeiit tbao 
tk IB. — Tht WnittfirH Joutnfil uf MtU idm rtft4 SSttrfftry. 

No feacb UthogrApbli: llln aerations at enrgical re- 
floai iiave hiibeno, we tJitak, b«ea given. Wbiie 
tbe operator U iintwa every veaeai and nerve where 
na operaiioQ ie oonbemplated, the exact anatomiat U 



whieb everj one tuu^l ajJi»reciaJ;e wbk> b>isa panlcl* 
ol eniJinif^atam, Tbe fingub^b mediCBi ^reetn tit^ti c^uue 
eifbaubtud the Wtifde ^t jsraiae^ In rccomuienoin^ thle 
adwii'able irtatlHe. TLusae wiio have a ay tionuMuy 
tu gratify, in re&renae to tbe pOT^e«tlbiiliy iir tli« 
lltbugrapbtc aft la dellaui«.tXDg the complex mDclkHa- 
Idoi of LUe oauiaa body^ are laviied to eXaiuJiue i>ar 
A|ie«imeu eopy. if anything Will induce eatge^'aa 
and jdiudeniQ 10 pairoaitoa book of hdcIi rare vaine 
aQ,d evBiyday Lmjjortance lo tbomf it will be a ^^iJ.rV'&y 
of tbe i^rtiAitcai «kill exhibited in ibese rkLC-rimilea v( 
nature, — Jivatttiit. M^, aHd Utarff. /unr^tal. 



HORNEE'SSFECUt ANATOMY AND HISTULOQT. I 
KightheditJvJij K^jctenvirely revi«eil and m«Jdlhed. I 



I a 1 V oV*, %v , , ql ^v ftx \WSti V%%i^^ ^\VJi laRit*, ^Jm 
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ILfARSHALL (JOHN), F. R. S., 

^*^ PrqftMor qf Surgery in UniverHty Oollege, London^ Ae. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 

With Additions by Fbahcis Ourvxt 8vith, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine in the Unirersity of Pennsylrania, Ao. With nnmerons illustrations. In one large 
and handsome octavo volume, of 1020 pages, extra doth, $0 60 : leather, raised bands, 
$7 60. 
In foot, In every reepeet, Mr. Marshall has present- em physioloffieal sdenee, both human and eomparv 
•d us with a most complete, reliable, and ecientifle tire, with whieh we are acquainted. To speak of 
work, and we feel that it is worthy our warmest this work in the terms ordinarily need on such oeea- 
eommendation.— £tt. Louis Med. Beporteri Jan. 1869. sions would not be agreeable to ourselTes, and would 
This is an elaborate and carefully prepared digest f»^ «? ^o justice to its author. To write such a book 
* ' ^ ■ ■°' requires a varied and wide range of knowledge, eon* 



exact, aud its range of topics extended. The author J>^» fulfilled, the book wUl prove not only invaluable 

and his American editor have been careful to bring ^ the student of medicine and surgery, but service- 

to the illustration of the subject the imporUnt disco- able to all candidates In natural science examinations, 

veries of modem science In the various eognate de- to teachers in schools, and to the lover of nature gene- 

partments of investlgaUon. This is especially visible '^"y- I? conclusion, we ean only express the con- 

In the variety of interesting information derived from .^J^on ^^^ »t« *?!'1H^' *\*, ,T*'^ ^*" command for 

the departments of chemistry and physics. The great ** that success which the ability and vast labor dis- 



amount and variety of matter contained in the work 
is strikingly illustrated by turning over the copious 
index, covering twenty-four closely printed pages in 
double colvLmnB.—SiUiman^s Journal, Jan. 1869. 



played in its production so well deserve. — London 
Lancet, Feb. 22, 1868. 

If the possession of knowledge, and peculiar apti- 
tude and skill in expounding it, qualify a man to 
We doubt if there Is in the Bnglish language any ^^^ »«i educational work, Mr Marshall's treatise 
eompend of physiology more useful to the student ^^S^^ ^ reviewed favorably without even openln* 
than this work.-/«. Louit Med. and Surg. Journal, the covers. There are few, if any, more accomplished 
Jan 1869 anatomists and physiologists than the distinguished 

It'quite fulfils, m our opinion, the author's design gi'/ruJ'eSjoyeTlK higte?2aSSn?s 1 tel^heJ 

!:f"ri"a?.L'\'Wre?t'cJS?me^^^^^^^ Jf^hy^ol^JfSSi^etsT^^^ 

ivS fi jL^M^dTS^^ln 1^ exporitlon and graphic illustration. We.have rarely 

asked.-^m. Joum. Med. ScUneea, Jan. 1869. jh^ pleasure of being able to recommend a text-book 

We may now congratulate him on having com- so unreservedly as this.— £H<iM Med. Journal, Jaa. 

pleted the latest as well as the best summary of mod- 25, 1868. 



flABPENTER (WILLIAM 5.), Jf. Z>., F.R.S., 

v ExamiTur in Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the Uniwrstty of London. 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY; with their chief appli- 
cations to Psychology, Pathology, Therapeutics, Hygiene and Forensic Medicine. A new 
American from the last and revised London edition. With nearly three hundred illnstrations. 
Edited, with additions, by Fbancis Qurmit Smith, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, Ac. In one very large and beautiful octavo 
volume, of about 900 large pages, handsomely printed; extra eloth, $5 60 ; leather, raised 
bands, $6 50. 



With Dr. Smith, we confidently believe "that the 
present will more than sustain the enviable reputa- 
tion already attained by former editions, of being 
one of the fullest and most complete treatises on the 
subject in the English language." We know of none 
from the pages of which a satisfactory knowledge of 
the physiology of the human organism can be as well 
obtained, none better adapted for the use of such as 
take up the study of physiology in its reference to 
the institutes and practice of medidne.— .dm. ^otcr. 
Med. Sciences. 



We doubt not it is destined to retain a strong hold 
on public favor, aud remain the^vorite text-book in 
our colleges.— Fir^nia Medical Joumcd. 

The above is the title of what is emphatically the 
great work on physiology ; and we are cunsoioue that 
it would be a useless effort to attempt to add any- 
thing to the reputation of this invaluable work, and 
can only say to all with whom our opinion has any 
Influence, that it is our authority.—Atlanta Med. 
Journal. 



DF THB SAME AUTHOE. 

PRINCIPLES OP COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New Ameri- 
can, from the Fourth and Kevised London Edition. In one large and handsome octavo 
volume, with over three hundred beautiful illustrations. Pp. 752. Extra cloth, $5 00. 
As a complete and condensed treatise on its extended and important subject, this work becomes 
ft necessity to students of natural science, while the very low price at which it is offered places it 
within the reach of all. 



J^IRKES ( WILLIAM 8ENH0 USE), M. D. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. A new American from the third 

and improved London edition. With two hundred illustrations. In one large and hand- 
some royal 12mo. volume. Pp. 686. Extra cloth, $2 26 ; leather, $2 75. 



It Is at once convenient in size, comprehensive in 
deslffB, and concise in statement, and altogether well 
adapted for the purpose designed.-HR. LouU Med. 
mmd Surg, Journal. 

The ph/alolofical reader wiU tad it a most azeel- 



lent guide in the study of physiology in its most ad- 
vanced and perfect form. The author has shown 
himself capable of giving details suflciently ample 
in a condensed and concentrated shape, on a aeleaee 
in which it is necessary at onoe to be oorrect and not 
lengthened.— Sdinfrur^ft Med. and Surg. Journal 
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J-' PrftfeAHiiT of PJip^fil^tffy in thv OfiUfff^ of Phj/tiriajift and Stifff^iM, Jfew Torkr *a, 

A TKEATISE ON HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Designed for the uae 

of Students md Praetitiouiirfl of Medicine. Fiftli edition, TevL«!«d, with nearly three hui\- 
dr^ IIInatfAtiDbs on wood. In one very heautifa] oetavo valume, af ova; 700 |;agfia, dxUb 
cloth, |& S5 I leather, |6 25. (Jhh Issh/v£.) 

Frefae€ ta thfi Fi/tk EdttMU^ 
In preparing the present edition of this work, the general plan nndfLrrani^eiiietit of th» proTioui 
cdltioiiei hiLVe been retained, bo frir n8 they hnve been found nflefial and adapted to the pttrpo^ea uf 
a text-book fof BtudenLj of tQedicinia. The incessant advance of nil the natural uni physioiil 
science?, never more aetlve thnn within the last ^Te years, hoa famished miiny valuable aid^ to 
the speouU invi&gtigiLtaoi^iti of the phjeiologist; and the progress of pfajsiologicat refiearch, during 
the same period^, hiia rfiqutred a careful revision of the entire work, and the modifiontion or re- 
arrangement of many of iti; parta. At thM day, nntbin^ 1^ regarded ae at any ralne in natural 
ffQieuce wbitih ia not based upon diroat aod iateIHgible ob^erTatioa or experiment; and, acdord- 
Ingly, the difcusaion of donbtful or theor^iticHl quention^ has bflen avAided^ as a general rule, in 
thet presunfe volume, while new fa^ta, from whatever souroe, if fully eelahH^hed^ have been adil«d 
and inenrporated with the results of previous in ve^; ligation. A nambcir ftf new illustratioDs haFB 
been introdupedj, nud a f«w cf the older ones, whioh seemed to be no lutixer ujjeful, have been 
Omitted. In al I the ch&Dg«>a und Additions thus made, it has been the aim of the writer to mnka the 
book, in itB present form, a faithful exponent of tke actual conditions of pbyj^iolt^gical science. 
Kaw ToRK, Oet^h^t, 1671, 
In this, the standard text-hook on Physiology, alt tliat is needed t-o maintain the faror with whiah 
It ti regarded by the prufesti^iuii, iw the autbar's aeBurance that it hnA been thoroaghly revised and 
brought up to a level with the adv^anced seienee of the day. To ftcoompHah thii haa re<iuired 
iome enlargement of the work, but no advance has been made in the price. 




The fifth eJUfon of lUie trulr vataiiMe Wdrk on 
Hnin4n Phjii\olitj/iy c^mefi ia newfth mnoy raluable 
ItspruFifiuebiJ^ nwl additions. Ah a Uxt-book of 
pbyaioloisy tiie work of I'rof. Daltoa lias long been 
well kaLiwtL.aa ftne of the b^st whldL coettl he pliiced 
la I he biLttaa of hUitloDi or pruetlf lou'e^r. Pr^f. Daltii^a 
haH, til tbfl BeTaml edltiuna of his wi>rlc Iteretofore 

SubllfilieJ, Istori^J lok«€p »t«pwllb the ELdF&oFfuneDt 
1 BcldDPn. i.ai. the la.gt aditioa nhawabv' ItH jtD prove- 
tneatfl oQ famii^r Obe» tbat be in deLertniaed to nuLiii- 
tain the hijjb BtKudard of hU worts. We predkt f^r 
the preKGot edition incTeiued fB.?oi-, tUouglj tbtiiwork 
bae lon^ been tbe farttrlte HtADd&rd.^ifujfrf^ Mvi. 
tmdBurff, Jauritat^ Aprils 1 87 2s 

An extended Dcittce of & work b« general I j and fa- 
Torabljr kntjwa a« ttiU I« uaa6Ce«Hir7. It is jp«tly 
le^rded 84 oaa of (be iQciKt valuable text books qh 
tbe iub|€iat la tbe Eoglleh Laaguage,— £J!. Lowit Med. 
Archives, Hay* lS7a, 
We kaow do treattae Iq pb^sialog;^ ho clnar, com- 

SlRie, well asetmilated, and perfefitly digestfid, an 
'altoQ'A. He never wrlles cloijdlty or doljloaiily, or 
in were qncttation. Ha an^tiailtiiept all his niatetlaV 
Rsd from It £oa«trtieti» a bomo^f'ii'floaH trfiEi&pareiit 
ar^UD) t> n t, w b i eh iB a.1 wa y a h oneiJiL UQ d we IH n fo r tne d , 
and bides aelther truth, {faorauce, nnr doabt, i^o far 
ais either betougn to Elie »ubj«ict ia hand — Brit, Med. 
Journal, Maroli 23, Hn. 



Dr. DH.Hoti'B treatise Is well fcnowa, and by maoy 
hUhly ^«teeNed la tbiftconalry, It Is, Indeed* a gtioA 
plem^at&ry treatise ou t\\^ subject It profeflfltta ta 
tea^eb, aad niity «nfely lie put lota Lb^ ha.aij4 of £ng< 
1 i « U 4 1 ad 4 a ta^ ft h as o oe ^ reit.t me rlt — It It cleurH M n d, 
on the whule, adtulmbly UtuHtrated> Tbe part we 
have alwAyE^ esteemed mosit highly fH that rQlaling 
to Embryologv. Tlie dUfS^rams giv^a of tlie vnriogn 
Mta^ej! of 4ev()lopiiieat giro a cleatrer view of the 111 b- 
j<?cE. tbB.Q doth»!4<el& f^etieral am iu thtEi eouatry; aitd 
tbe test nifty be said to be, apoa tlie whole, equftUy 
clear.— i^oflfjon Msd. Ti^fi^ and Gax^te^ March 2a, 
1&72. 

Dalton'a Phyilolofy la ^Iraady, »ni deservedly, 
the favorite ttjxt'book of the m^LjorUy of AraericAB 
medical bId dents. Treating a mit^t ^nlvmnUhg de- 
partmeot tlf ncieace la hSa oWa pcsnliarly livoly and 
fajntltiatiiig at jle, Dr. Dalton carries hU reader a loaf 
witboQl elfort, aud at ibu i^anifl time impretttM« ttpoa 
hiinmiDd the truthu taught Tiiii eh taore BiicceqB^fully 
tbna if tbey were tiurliad beueilb a niuttstnde of 
worda.— ^atijnf Oify M^. J^dumal^ April, 1873, 

Prof^iHOT Ballon la regarded lastly aa the antliorlty 
in thii fiauTitry on iibywlulygical sittlijecta, and tbe 
flfth ^ttton Jf bla Taluable work fully Jnalifiee tb« 
exalted oplntoa the me<dlcal Wdr^d ba» of bU Ijibon, 
Thlfl la»tedlt!ua Ih gr^ii.tly ealar^,^FIrf in<a Qlin- 
ical Ri^eord^ April, un. 



I 
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TiUNGLlSON {ROBLEYl M.D., 

-•^ i*rn/5w*»r <if Iwitit^idi^ of Madidnit in Jfiffer»on Medical €hUeffe, Pht^O^phia. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLGOY. Eiglith edition. Thoroughly revised and 

extensively modifted and enlarged, with five hundred and thirty-two illustration b* In two 
largo and hftadsomvly printed octavo Tolnmei *f abont l&flO pages, extra ^loth. |T 00. 



TEHMANJ^ia G.\ 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. Translated from the second edj-. 

tioB by Orobsb E. Dat, M. D., F. R. S,, Ae,, edited by R, I. Rogebs, M. D-, Professor ^( 
Cheinij^try it) th« Medina) Department of the University of Pennsylvanin, with iUvstration^ 
selected from Fanke'B Attai of Fhy!i%>IogicaI ChemL'try^ and an Appendix of platea. Com- 
plete in two large and handsome octavo valumefl^ eoataialii|S 12CfO page^, with ne&rjif tvo 
hmndTdd illoBtrations, extra clothe t^ f^^- 



B 



T TBE SAME AUTSOB. 

MANUAL OP CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. Translated from the 

Q^e<rtiian, with Notee and Addttioni, by J CttsSTON MoBfiTfi, M D., with an Introductory 
Essay on Vital Force, by Ptofeeeor Sahuvi* Jiotsoif, M. D., of tbe tTniTeraity of Penngjl- 
yania. With illuetratiQUf on wood. In one rec? handsome o<itavo tq1uiii« ^C %%% -s^Mt^^. 
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Henrt C. Lea'b FMBUiiATionB^UhemiBtTy), 




j^Tf FIELD {JOHN], Ph, D., 

CHEMISTRY, GENERAL. MKDTCAL. AND PlTAItMACETJTraAL; 

In o] tiding the Clieinistry of th*j IT. S< Pbarmacopc&lft. A Mflnuai of tha Genernl PrincTpleB 
of the ScienePt and ih^ir AppTicntion tu Merficfne Rnd Pburtnacy. From the Seoond and 
Enlarged Englbb Et]ition, revised by tbttftutbor. In ono bflndsnrae ro^al iSino. To]aie» 
of ai^ont S50 pages ; extra elolb, t2 7& ; lefltber, |3 25- {Jim hi-it^.) 
We Cj&TnmeO[l tlie work heartily ai^ poe ijf fhfl h*nl - rioau work— we «11dde lo (h» TTrrrodnptliJO «r Hi# 



tirhbinikH pitant for tljft ni^dlotil BtutloDt.— J>e/rv»ll 
JBei). of Mtd. and PJtarm., Feb TS7a 

Thfl bflHt work of the Mtni In thfl BhKlE!>}i UngnH^^e. 
^A^ r Psu<^ftidoffic^t Jtntmnl, Jan. IB 73. 

The work Is fonHtrncK^d trlrh drrt^et rpferflisqe »o 
tbe ^aatfl of nue-dical and plsftrmafentTtiil stndf^nti^ ; 
andn ftlthon^h dD Kn^lish *rnrk^ (Ha pnfnts of 'Jlfrer 
Anrttli^twneD the Brirlih and Hoifed ^tateji Pharmii- 
ropreirtB ftr* Indicated, innktiiff It aa pBffnl h^re ii« In 
EhgTaod, Altogfithfir, tlie boftk is odh we chii hparl- 
lly recnmmend lo practitloofiTB a« well ajft AtudontH, 
— JT, r. .iri?rf /owraol, Dae. ISTL 

rr d1ff(?rii from oth4*r lext-hoflki in tbs followlus 
^arricnlnrfi: flrFtMo the exr!lnHl(%n ftf niBtter mlatJng 
(O eoTnponndn whioh. at pruflent, htp only flf Interefit 
to the «dPDt1flt! chf roSnt ; eectsDdly, ]a cp-aifi\n\Dit lh<= 
rhemf Htry of eveiT enhHUiife rccogDlsscd ylBclally or 
tn jf*npraL Hh a Tf^mTltJlI fluent. Il will be foiiTifl a 
mue^t falcablA book for pnpSle, ii^fl]»tA«t^, and othpri 
fipgmiipd in Taedlc].D« tind pbarniaev^ anrl w« heartllj 
ci^inmend It to onr readers, — Canada Ltmmt^ Oct 
1B71. 

Whpn thet^Hginal Eo^li*b edition of tbi»wnTk wai 
pabUKbed, we bad oeen-i«1oh to eix prep* nor bij;b ap- 
precialtoQ of tfs Wdftli, acd nlpo Xn t9\-Uw, Jq con- 
HideraMe detail, the mflln featitroM of lb# bntrk- Ab 
the arranijeinetit ftf anbfpctR, and the raalB part of 
the te?it of ihfl prefient *>dltSon uro atnillBr to thn fur- 
mer piibHcMloD, it will bo iiefd]<^»i! rcii^ us to ^o ov(»r 
the Rfonnii a BpfOdrl time : we may, boweT^^r. c*ll at- 
toB lion tit a marked advantage p&!<i«eraed bf Lbe Ame- 



cheiDf«-try of the j»ri^n»trail'Oi9i of iho tTnHp^ *5fii(c* 
Pharmaccpoelft a^ well asi that relatlPRtrt ibo Briiijih 
aathor!ty. — Canadian Pharmfimniieoi JuurtutL 
Nov, 1S71. 

Cbi*m1»tTT haw borne the tnnnie i>rb9t]3g tltinl mb- 
/ect to TnaMor by the fltad^nt of ni#>r1if1|](», ii^4| 
chipfly bt^rsane M math of It erqnii1»t!!<: of {^firnptMiadl 
only orJoenrflHUothp P^leaFiff ehem^Rt : in tb^Rwt^rlc 
finiib portion* ftTB mod!fi«id or altogretbiPtr If? ft oa(, apd^ 
tn thtiiarraPfisrPinciilof Lbr iinb^eet master of tl>« work, 
pf^ftcttral atiTHy ts floii^bt t^ftf^r, and tro think tnWj 
attffltTkM W»! eoiFimend ft Tor Us clparTi««iiii aini order 
to both teacher FmJ ^njAL— Oregon Med, tind Surff. 
B<^>rfer, Oet. 1&71. 

It ^tiatbloM a tnoat Mmirable ^igc«t of wbflt Is Fp«- 
aially needed hj the medical Btad^ijt In all tbat nr- 
\Aies to practical cheniV«try. ntid coueitntcit for hiu 
a ffoniid and tin^fiil lext-bonk on the snftfpct. .... 
W*? (ioirimetid: It Id tbe uolfceofeT^rym^dTi?*!^ wiw*li 
H.fl pbarmBceutieal, Btntieut, We onJy reyrot tbatw« 
had not the bm^k to depend upon in wfir-kinK up t1i« 
subjpPtof priactlcal and pharmarenttcHl cht«riiifliryfinir 
the DnlTerffUy of Loodojif forwhteK It JseetOB to vb 
tbat it 1« exiictly RdHttted. Tbla ii paytng tbe book i 
titgh corapliinent.— 2%f Lflncff. 

I>r. Altfleld'R book tn writ ten ts a eTear ai.iid ibl« 
manner; itl^a wurk /rui ff^neris and wftbont & HtkI ; 
it Will be wel«oirr?d, we tiilak, by evory r*=»(ler of lli* 
'fharnrmrnpttia,/ ftmi ib qnHfl Sit well aolted for tb( 
mpdictti BtaJeat fiB for Ibe pharuiAclat. — TTia <:TJUmv 



W<?/7L/?/? ^/VO FfTTTG. 
^^ OUTLINES OF ORGANIC CnEMTSTRT. TransTRterl with Arl. 

ditions from the Et^bth German Edition. Bj Ira Reuses, M.T>., Ph^D., Profesjior of 
CheinlEtry and Phyatca in Wiliiaiaa Conege, Maas^ In one baadsiDiue volnme, roj'ul 12iii.o. 
of 550 pp. extra clotb, $^> {Just R&idy.) 
Aa the ntinieroiis editions of tb« orfginnl nitFat, this wnrk U the lending; text-book find afcfin4jiHl 
authority ihronghont Germftoy f>n its impnrtsmt and intricate ah hj&ct — a posittnn won for it by 
the olenrne^a und conoiseness which are ltd di^imimishi&ip;: charatcterMiDs. The tran«Tat|oi» htf 
been eieeuted with the approbation of Profs* Wfiblep and Fitti^, and nomerouft ad^litiof^s |lii(J 
altersitiona have been introdiie«d, sa aa to render it in every respect on a. level with the moft 
adTADced cnnditioti of tlie eeienoe. 

QOLINQ {WILLIAM), 
A COURSR OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, arranged for the Use 

of ftfedioal Stadents. With Illufitrntioni. From the Pourtb and R^Tiaed London Ediliofir 
In one neat royal ISmo. TolnmCp extra ototh. $2. {Laidy Isrued.) 



Afi a work for tbepraftltioner n^annotbe eXife}]t-d. 
It [.i>i written plainly aad eoQcUFly, aod ffiv^f^le a very 
vrntill ci^mpaBB ibe iDfurziiMtiuD required by the busy 
prartitioner, It l« efl«eotSally a work for the fbyml- 
diau, aud do one who pnrchbiLetiiitwin ever rpjegr^t the 
outlay. Id Addlllob to ^]1 that U tteimlly jsiT^n In 
cODQpf^Eloti wkh IcLLirgautc ch«miHtry, there (ire mont 
valtiable cootrlbntlona lo toxicology, aDlmal aad or- 



[Prdf. Galtoway'a books are deWTTedly tn btgli 
efttesm, iiod I hi* AmeritHn rPttflnl ofihfl fifth editioo 
fl&SDjDf hi^ Mannal orQ^mlitattr* AnalyhU, will be 
MCCf^ptablfl to mnay Ampriena nt ad eat a to whom tbe 
Etiglhh t^titUiB U aat Hecmtiibl9.—Am. Jovr, q/JIcl- 
mice and Arig, Sepl. 1»72, 



ganin chemlalryt ele. The portioasi devoted to m dU- 
CQi^sinD of these HnbfeetP ar« very «3ceeHeitt. In ne 
work *»n tbs phy*lislfca find teiore thar is Talnabla 
and re]jwbJe In rej^ard tfnirln«, bile, tnlllk, tioae^ nti- 
nary calcul), tymna eompdaiMon, ete« The work ii 
stakU, reaj^onable In price, and well piihUabed.— 
Richmond und L&uiavilk Med, JovmaL l>w. la&k. 



(lALLO WA ¥ {l^OBEET), F.CS., 
A MANUAL OF QUALITATXyE ANALYSIS. From tlie Fifth Lnn- 

dofl Edition. In one neat roy&l ]2mo, yolunjer i>ritb Ittoatrationg \ extra^eloth, $S 50. (Jim* 

hatted,) 

The BUoocRs which ha* oarfied this work through repented editioni in Englttnil, and its adoptf^n 

AB atext-bciok in Beroral of the landing in*rtitiit.!on$4 In tbts country, ^how that the itDtbor has sae* 

needed in the endeavor to produce a sound pritctical tnanual and book of refereuoe for the obe- 

mioul aludent. 

We rPiSArd thTi volnme mi a ra^aabTe addlli(»n t>i 
ll»e ehemtt.'til te]Et-1x»»kA, and as piiriioqlKrly tmlri;- 
latpd til liixtract theatildaiit tn an^lytial.1 re96*r«h«-t 
of the iaiirganjc^ compoandB, the tni(H^rt«,tit r<>^table 
b£lA«. !fit4 cut com^ftwuA* -^.itid v^rloUM teereilrvDi^ %ikA 
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rrHA NDLEH { CHARLES F. ) . and /IHAND hKR. { WILLTAM H.), 

L/ Prr)/. f,fahtmi«trifintksN. Y, Coll nf W pr'tf >*/ 0^w£«*ry in ths Uhiffh 

THE AMERICAN CHEMIST; A Mantlily Journal of Theoretical 

Analytioal, unci Te«hiiicB,l Ch«niii>^trj^ Each number itvernging forty Inrge double Ciol~ 
umtied }»get$ orr«iidJtig mfttter. Price $5 per annaui in n.ilvAnCi«. BLagle numb'^rtr, 50 etf^ 

Ct^ Specimen uamb«rfi topartios pcDpOJ^ing U> subscribe will be fleal to ba^ addresa oa receipt 
of 25 eents, 

#j^* Subscriptions cftn begin with any nuinber. 

Th«i rcijjLd ^rowtb rtf tbe SeietK^ig of Ch^mititry and iU inilnibe applicationt to other ioieaoei 
mGd nrtM render ii jjournul speeially tlsvotod to the 8ub]ec( a neoflHsitif.* to those whose pursuit! 
retiHire nitnillaHty wUU lli« detnili' of thH ecience. It has be^n tbu iniq of the tiOinlmHfprs of tba 
^'AiKEiitOAN CHKMiiJT'' ti.> fiuppty this want in ita broiLclHSl RnnHB, iih<l the reputiLtion wbbh the 
perioiliDJil has alrea^dy at-tmiied is » auffioient eridenoe of th# u&l und bbUtty with which thtij 
DiLTe discharged their toek. 

Assisted by an able boily af collabnrators, their Alia Ik to preaent, within fi modern.te compaigs, 
4kn ab?triitrt nf thr {jroRTtHj of the Fcieni^e in all iti deprirtmofits^ ^oientiflnj ami techniciaL Import* 
nut origiiml comin uniesitirjns And selected pitperg are given in full, und the Rtaiidingof the *'CfiB^- 
ist" is such as to secure theooDtribationsof leadinj^ men in nil p^irtions of the ooantry, Be^iitdB 
this, over one hundred journula and transactions of learned societiei in Ameri^ist, G^rei^t Britain, 
France, B«lgium, ItAly, RussIa^ and Germany nre carefully suriiMnise^dt nnd whatever th^^y ofl\»r 
of interest ia C4>nderL«ed J**id pr«aflptftd ti) t1ie render. Jn thi* work, which forms a special feature 
of the *'CHBMiiT," the editors have the aPBistancB nf M. AUherpf, I'h !>., Prof. 9. F. Biirker, T. 
M. Blosfom, E.M., H, C, Bolton, Ph.D., Prof, T. Egle^ttm, EM , U. Endemflnn, Ph.D., Prof. C. 
A. Goea-^msirin, Ph.D., S, A. Ooldschmidt. A.M., E M-. E. J. lUUmk. Prof. 0. A. Joy. Ph.D.. 
J. P. KimbaN, Ph.D.. G. Mason, IL Newton, KM., Prof. Frederiak Prime, Jr., Prof. Panl 
Schweiuer. Ph.B , Waldron Shapleigh. Romyn Hitchcock, and Elwyn Waller, E,M. From the 
thoroughnens and douipleLenes^s with which Ibis di^parttnent is conducted, it ifl beliered that no 
periodical in either heiniejfhere more faithfully reftecti the progress of the Bcience, or preseotf ft 
larger or m.or^ e« re folly garnered store of ittformaitioti to its reader*. 



JfTO WNES iQEORQE), Ph. D, 



I 



A MANUAL OP ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; Theoretical and 

Prsictical. Willi one hundred and ninety -eeven illuntrationa, A new Amerioan, froui th« 
tenth and revised London edition. Edited by RoaEiif Bmni^ifH. M. J>- In one larior* 
royal 12mo. volume, of abDUt BdO pp^^ eitrik oloth, $2 75 ; ]t»iLtlier, i'^th^ (Latftli/ Issard.) 

e.Tid pader the e^dlltorHhipi'or Ur. Wattft, It hafi reHiiiaed 
iu old p\tkt^ Li» tbc tno4t AueQe«i»fiil a( t^x^t-bouk^.— 
Jndiim Miidicfil QaweU^, Jui. 1, 1S«0 



Thin Wurk 1e so Well knuwv that U tievm» ulTauHl 
•ap«>rSauU!i for ii» ki «p«>ak ub^nit it. !t haft ho^o a 
Ikvorlle levt-book with mediciil HtddeDtfl for yeara. 
Abd till pc}pu[arUy batt la au re^titfet dimiaUlief]. 
WliedeTer vre have been eoD^aked by medical iitu> 
laalH, ae hai» TreciaeaEl^f occarred, what treallie {tb 
thMinletry lliey nbc^ald procure, we bave alwa-y* re* 
eomtaead-^d Pawoev', tar we fti^drded tt ae the b««t. 
Tbere H au work that ccinihlaee »o many exeeileD- 
ees. It is of coavenlent hUr, not prullx, ot plain 

feripkiioaji dlcLlutk. eobtaiDB all the lu^rit rfscent 
icico verier, and te of moderate price.— 'Oin«£nna2i 

Large addltloas have been made, eiip«cLBny in tbe 
imwAHiavDt af organic cbeioLAtry, and We kOoW of do 
Other work that bas gre&ier cUlin^ oa tbe jibyKfclan, 
pL irmB.ee lit Ut, ar student, ibiin tliia. We ebflerfally 
lEK^Oiliiend it as tbe beat l^^at-houk oD eleLOeaUl-J 
ebemlfttry, and beiip<^ak for U the carefiil attoniiun 
or -linden taot pharmaej,^ — Qhien^o Pliarmticisi, Aug. 

The American reprint of the tenth rerUed and cor- 
•leetodl Bof iJHii edilton le now i<^iiot«d, ^nd reprft!*ftnts 
fcbe pmeut dondlllon of the aclence, N<t ctimmeutH 
Jbre veoeHary tki int^are \t a favorable recepUuo at 
the haad* of praciitiuuerii and btodftau.^ — Boi^fm. 
Med. and Surff. Jma-nal, A Of. i2, IMit. 

?l«re 1« a new edltton which hae been long watehed 
fwf by eager teacherft of eheulatry. la Hi new garb, 



It will oontlna^rM^ heretofore, to bold the ar«t rsnl 
iB a tex?-bo»'i for tmil^iutB of m^dUin^.—tlhicaffo 

Thlf work,. Iting the recognf ned Maonal nf Cheintelry, 
ippeiiri a« a tenth edilliU], iltider the tibia Bdl(t>r?shtp 
iP fiooee JotiA* and Kenry Watts. The cbapier en 
th4 General Prliteipleii of Cheinloal Pblluiauphy aad 
the greater part of the orgAOle (ilu^rnlHtry, have I eea 
jewrlttea, and- the whole work revii^ed in accorilan^e 
witb the re»Dl adraeccfl le choraical ktmwlydgf. It 
reioaitlA the Riiindard teai-book at obeiDieirf, — Z^^A- 
lin Quarterlif Jiturnal, Feb. 1569, 

There la probably not a fltudentof cheinUtry In thla 
cauQtry to whom (he admirable niannal of tht late 
ProtoMor Fuwuflh [h aukuHiwa It hae acliifi^ed a 
eae«eaB wblch W6 buMeve iA entlrelf wltbqul a pawl- 
lei among; Hcleuil^e lejct-boukt in ourlan^a^e, Thi» 
eaci^ettii ha«, arliseD from the Tact that tb«reir<i □(> Ed- 
gUnh work OD cheioiHiry wblch coniblae» hq mMUj 
excellenree. Of conreoieai eiie, tif attructlr* Tirai, 
clear and oonclae \n diction, well illnij^trattd aud oC 
moderate price. It wouTd ^eetn that every re-jnfiite 
for a etadent'A hatid bo<ik hae beeD attained. —TAf 
UA*mieai JV#i0#, Feb. ISdg. 



DOWMAN [JOHN E.), M. D. 
'^PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL CTTEMISTRY. . Edited 

by C. L, Bloiau. Professor of Pradtical Cbamiiitry in King'i Collei^e, London. Fifth 
American, from the fourth and revined English Editloo, In one ne^t volmuv, royal 12mo,, 
pp. t^61, with numerous lllufftrationflp extra oloth- 13 35- 
^r THii 541/af AUTHOH, 

IK TRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CREMISTRY, INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS. Piflh American, from the fifth and revieed London edition. With nnmer*- 
OUB illuEtiatioug. In (»iie jteat vol. , rojal 12]uo. , extra eloth. $2 %b. 

IJAPP B TBCaROLOGTj nr C hem ietry Applied to 1 Tery bandeome oeta^o Tdlainei, with ftM V*e4 
Lh« ArlHj and to MaQurnctareii^ Whh AmMfLcAP eagraflaga, extra elotth,%4 i^^. 
i^dlUotu, hy Pcot WAX>Taft ^, JoitveoJi. In two \ 
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pAERISB (EDWAMB), 
A TREATISE ON PHARMACY, designed as a Text-Book for the 

Sfndertt, fkud fts a C^uide for the Ffa^sician and FhArmofieuti^t. Witli many Fc>rmitt«B an j 

Prescript; on B- Third Edition, gfeiit^y iiiipfoved. In oue bande&mt) (HriftTO r&ltime^ of 8i0 

pagiiB, with eerera] handT«d illuatradonti, extra oloth, $5 00; leather, |d ^^. 

Th« immtnee amount of praotkal inff^rmafcion oonde>n?«d in tbiH volume inft^j be estimated from 

the fact that the Index oontitine about 4700 items. trnd«r the head cif A^ida there are 312 refer- 

enoeaj: under EmplnatrDm, 31} ; Extracte, lfi9| L«ieiig«g, SA r Mixtures^ bb\ PlUSj M; Synifiii 

131 J Tinotuif«B, 138 J IjBguentiim, 6Tj A«. 



^fl ^b.ve examined Ihla Urg* Totnma -wttli «. jj&da 
deal of tftre, and tind tbstt the aathor hiL« completely 
exhsQAted tbe enbjeot upon vbich be treat« ; a (nore 
eut]it>Iete work^ we think. It would b? Impoaeiblo to 
6Dd. Tq th« Htodent of pbarmac^ the wurk l« ladii- 
pea&tbble ; S ddeeiit» *i> far as we know, It i» the cmly on^ 
of lt4 kiUii to exlfileace, and ereo (0 the ph^elelah DP 
iQ«dl<!&l atadeat wbo caq K)>Are 6re dc^JlB-rH to pnr- 
ehate tt^ "w^ tm^ iure the practltlal tnfurmatioii be 
wiH obtain will more tbaa compeaaatiei him far the 

The nie4i<!»l fltudnnt Jind the praqtlelng phyaician 
will tu4 the ?clnnie of inesLimable warlh for ettidj 
and tBfeteaeB.^San I^mici«co Mad. Fr«s», July, 
1864. 

When we n^y that this bo&k Ie In aome reflpeetK 
Ibe befit wbleh haft been pnbllshed on the anbjeot in 
the Bnglifeh l&agnAgQ for a grent n*ay jemts^ wa ia 



not wUh H to he anderatood as very extnTaganl 
pralftR, In truth, It ^h not so Tnnch the best Afl (iit 
oDly book. — The London dhemieal Nmi>9. 

Ad Attempt to rarnlDti anything like an analydi of 
Parrlsh-fl vury TKlaable aud «^Uborste Trmtia fm 
Pfyidteal Phnrmftey wqnld reqaire Enana Bpa«!9 tbaa 
we hhTe at our dlApoAaL ThlH, taoweTer, ii aet i« 
much a ro»ttttr of regr«t« Inwainch ah tt would be 
dlffli3alt to think of uny point, buwereir mionta and 
apparenEly triTlal, cob nee ted with the maulpnlatloa 
'jf phartnaKntlc Bahntaotes (tr apj^li&neep which hvi 
DDt been dearly and uarefaUydl«a aimed In tbla ral< 
nme. Want of spfLoe prerentB onr enl&rgiiiig farther 
on this va-loable work, and w« i»ii»t coDclnde hjra 
^t It pie exprflaMoQ of onr hieiiTty upprecliitlOD of iti 
m^Tii^—ltiMin Quarterly Jottr. qf MeUitKU SciffiMJ* 
Angnet, l&Sl. 
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TILLE [ALFRED], M.D,, 

Pr(//&igor f}/ Thtory and PTivstica nf M^dtcin^ in ihn UnfviirgUv t^ Penna, 

THERAPEUTICS AAD MATERIA MBDICA; a Systematic Treati&e 

on the Aotion and Uses of Medicinal Agents, inoluding their Deisoriptiim and Hu'toTT 
Fourth edition, reTie«d BJkd eularged. Id two tiirge And haiid£om« uctAvo volumae. {Pre- 

abri3a,d ftBrepntatloD afl« Ptandard treatltAon M&t«»li 
MediL'a Itt HBcurely entuhlijihed. It ia «iecoQd to na 
work on the duhjoct in the EngU*b tongiie, und. In- 
deed, Ifi decidfldly auppfior, Ln soun* reapecth, to jmi|' 
other. *-Poe4tfe Msd^ and Burg Jtrarmat, Joly, I8W. 



Dr. BtlMb^flflpleDdld wmrk on tber»pentlc» and ma- 
teria medica.— Irfjnffcm Jlfwf. Titi^&§, April S, IMS. 

Dr. Sti114 fltanda to-day <ine of the best and moet 
honored represenlaUTe^ Ht borne »nd abroad, of Ame- 
rican medicine ; tiad tbese Tolumps, a library in them* 
ft«lTo«, a treatj-are-hoaue fiir e^ery «ladlotia phy«ldaii, I, StlUiSTheritpeutloa l«lnounipiirjihly the bo^t work 
aK<ture XiU fmnC'^ven iLnihedone nolhing m&re.— -27i« : On the BohjfldtK— JV^ J, Med. GavdU, Sept. 36, l&Sa. 
K'tfliem Journal of Mi^ii^ne, D*o, ISaS- I p, still4'» work 1b hecomtng the beet known of kny 



We r«fra,rd this worh ai the host one on Mftterlg 
Meillca in the Eogliuh langua^o, and ub socb it de- 
Berirei* the faTor U hna re(;e)Ted. — Am. Jovra. Medi- 
cal Scif-nce^t July lSa§. 

We need not dwell on the merit* of the third «dltiflu 
of thtN- magnlflceutly eoa«E«l?ed work. It it the work 
on Maieda IMedicu,, In whlah Therapentici; ar« pdma- 
rily considered— the mere nalnral hiatory of drags 
ttelb^ hriefly disposed of. To mBdie^-l pmeti doners 
tbta Is R. Tery valuftble donceptlon- It 1b wi;9Qderfal 
how inach of the riehes of the literature ef Matf^rlK 
MH^tHca hjtg been liODdeneed lato thl« bouk. Tbe refer- 
ence a alone w VII Id mnlte U worth pnfii^e«eli]g. Bat tt 
in not a. mere oomijllation. The writer exerrtf^a» tt 
Ifood Judgment of hl^^ own on the great doetrinee and 
polntfi of Therapentlca For purpouen of pmclice, 
Ittll^^H hook iB almofit tmlque m & repertory of in- 
fjTTuation, empirical and boieotif o, on the acliona and 
oaea of medjclneiji, — LoHfioii Lancet^ 0«t. 31, IfitiSn 

Throtigh the former edltioni, the profeaaloaal world 
la well aequalnted with thU work. At home and 



of our treatlRea tm Materia M+^dicft. , . . One of tbe 
itif^st TKlniihle works in the langaagp on the eubjieotl 
of which It treata — Jf. T. Msd. Joumtil, Oct, 1868. 

The rapid exfaaiiHtlot] oftwoeditlona of Pruf. Stitlt'e 
achotarly work, and the eonf»qn«nt necaamity for b 
third edUhit), 1» nnffifilent ei^ldence of the high eeti- 
mato platred npon it by the prufeti^Iun. It la no exajy 
gerailon te eay tbbt there ie no enpterlor work npitk 
the anbjea^ iq the Kngllph langn&ge. The prsKenL 
edltioti la fnlly np to the most reaeot advAnee tii lb* 
«oienee and art of Cherapeatlea.— X^fwitvc^ncA JTedi- 
oal Bersddt ATig. 1866. 

Tbe work of Prchf. &t1114 has rapidly taken a Id^k 
place In profaHuianal eete#XQ, and to Hay that % Qllld 
edition is dt»mhii<l«^d und nowappoare before u«,euA' 
Cleotly att&iLB the firm poaitiriq thi« treatise hfti made 
for Lt«elt Aa a work of great rei^enrahp and Mb»lu^ 
ihlp, it ia safe tosa^we have nothing superior, ft Lt 
exceed logiy fnii, and the boo y pra«iitloner will flsd 
*iDple BuggeatiiiQJiDpon almoat every Im^orlAtttpiaial 
of tbMrapanticd.— (Tintanfuitj Lanohf Aug. UNEtSu 
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EIFFITH (EOBEET E.), M.B, 

A TJNIYERSAL FORMULARY, Containing the Methods of Pre- 

pftring and Administering Offioinal and other Medicines. The whole adapted to Physioiuu 

and Phannaoeutieti. Second edition, tborftughly revised, with tiutoeroua additiona, hj 

Robert P. Tkomab, M.B., Professor of Mnteria Medina in the Philadelphia CoDege of 

Pharmacy. In oiie large and hundaome octavo volume of 650 pugefl, doablv-uolunuUt 

Extra doth, $4 00 • leather, |5 00. 

Tlree ooiuplete and extended Indexes render tbe work espaoially Adapted for itntnediate coniul- 

tation. Oue^ of DtSBAsea ahd tbzjr Re^ei>iis, preeentg under tbe head of each dieaave the 

retaedi&l agent? wliioh havebeea umefullj exhibited in it, with referenoe to the formula ^ontaimng 

thera^ — while anatber of PaJLRM4C£CTi€AL and Botanical NAHsa^ and a very thnr<jugh GsKSBAiii 

Index afford tbe means of obtaining at once nnj itirormotion deeired Tbe Formulary itaelf ij 

mrr&nged oJphabeiioaiJy, under the beadi of tlie Uadmg <:on8tiiii«nts of the preacriptioni. 

We knowofnoQtt In oar JaQguage, or any Qib,«r, ab tonv^itoh^inftW^Au \Ha &%\«\\«.— ijifmid^iyh ! 

Ods ofth» matt «onipleEe works of the Vlud \u *u> lan^ivift^ei.^ — EdiiiWriJi. Mtd. Jtmnuuik 

■^« An net eo^nlzAut of tb,« exUtenoe of a parall*^ wetk..— Lowkm Med, (^nMIU. 
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pEREIRA (JON A TEA N), M. />„ K R. S. and L, S, 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEtJTICS; being an Ahrirt^- 

fueat of the late Dr. Per^ira'i Elem«iitfl of Materia MedloA, arrangeit] la conformity with 
the Bfitieh Phjirmaoopoftin. atid adupteii to the aee of Medic af Practitioners, Ch era Tuts and 
Prtijf(?iflts, Mediciil and Pburmacenticiil etudetjtB, Ac. By F, J. FiiiBB, M.B., Senior 
PLyiicitm to St. Bartbolomew^'s HoepitftL and Lot>1oD Editor of the British Pharmftpopceia j 
ft-niaied by ROBERT Bbktl«y, M^R.C.S., Prof^fisor of Materia Medioa itnd Botitny to tbe 
F bar mace utical Sooiety of Great Britain; and by Roikrt WAftisGTOn. F,R,S*, Chemieal 
Operator bo Ihe Soaiety of Apptfeeoariofi. With Dumorous addttioni and refereDc^ei to the 
Unitftd Btatea Pharmaoopoeia, by Houatio 0. Wood. M,D., ProfesBor of Botatiy in tba 
Uaiverfllty of Peamsylvania, In oe« large and baadgome octavo ralumt? of 104?^ cloaelj 
pnmted pagei, wifcli 3^6 iUaBtradoni, extra olotb. |7 00 j leather, raiaed bands, fS 00 



TlM task at tha Amerit^o e^ditor b&« tfTldeatly been 
a# alUB-Eut-e, (oV not ttbly hmi he giv«a to qk all tlnat 
Li DontMiueil to lb« ^.Ttridgmeat ui<i«riil tor ^u.r par- 
^ne^i hot by a earRfiil aod JndiciouH embg^lmeat of 
QTflf a bmadrtjd n^w rflm4di«j] hUA lbcr€<iLK«d tbe ilea 
of the fornmr WLjrk fnlly oiie^thlnl, betidM addfDg 
jaaay adw il1ii«tn.l:loa«, «i3^me of irhlifh are odgioaU 
W« aalieHita-tingly t<»r that hf Bodolof ha hh« pro- 
^rti^iiRtMylacrpaiMid thig raliif^^ nqt only of the ood- 
aeopwd pdUioo, hat bac extended the tp]» Usability *f 
tbfi grout oriffiD&l, i.ad has pl&c«d hla sae4tca.[ oonn- 
tryxiiea imdar l^a^tlug ahllfatiotui ta hiin. The Ain«»- 
rlean phy«ieiAa zl4w na^ all that 1a a^ded ia thA 
•hape or i( e'>m{il4te trsaj^l^e on nittterltt modlca, a ad 
the in»di™i stiideiit h&aa t«xt-Nolc irUf<rIi, fiji' prac- 
tlealmtthty&ai intiin^c worth, Bt&adM anparall^tod. 
i.lthoBf b af cnahiderable ^aa. It U aead tuo large for 
the piUiKtuiB for which it baa he«a iaiaadfld, ^nd ^very 
Atedleal mua ehoiild, \a Jar<tSti» to hfmiwIC, Bpur« a 
pLaoe Tor It upon hie bgok-nli^ir, T^ctlni^ artAunad that 
Hie more he coDqultie St tht* hette? he will b^ ><>atU&ad 
of Its exfflsUeoc*.— if T. M*'A. Ereartt, Wot. 16, 1866- 

It will dU a pUee whlcb uo Qthur work can oocupj 
lit the tlhraty isf iha pbrl^lb!Aaf btudeut, and a,t)r»thii^- 
•ary.— S'offcm MoiLakdJSurff. Jsurafd^ Nut. S, ]S€«. 

Orth0 many worka on HaCej-Ia Medica which ha^a 
appdacad Alaca tbe Usolnf of tbe British PhamjiCD- i Heeember, lBli9, 



pdBia, nous will he more a«aeptable to thu eturJeat 
H.ud pracrltEoti^r th*a tb^ [»rs{>«Bt, Perelfa'a MuterU 
Sfedica hud liiag «^oaas«ri«d fifr Itficif th« poflUlon of 
b*lng the most eumplqte wort ^o th« puhjocl in the 
En^llnh Uti^UHg*. Bat lt« v^ty 'Conit^!i<lt*[i4>^M Piood 
la Iha way of Ita itt]o«dfi«. Excripl In the way (^f fefe»r- 
eii&e, or to ihi^-ia who rjiitde a 4piKdal utady of Muieirta 
Med lea, Dr. Pomirii't! work was loo fnll* aad U» pe^ 
ruHal r^nlred H.U uTOounl oriinio whkh f<=w hhd ai 
thfilr dt^po.Hal. Dr. Farrfth<is FeryJildicEuu^ly aFtilted 
bltirtwelfof thf* opportuaity df the pmbtit^atton af the 
e«w Pharoiiicopasta, OybriD«ieiff out kd abrLdsed edl- 
HoB of the ir«at wfkrk. Thla ertUiolfcif Pereira ffl hy 
D4 meaiiKa in«reii.hrldgio<dr«'ffl«nertntetiQtaiBHuiHDy 
Imitroi^enieiiffl, hoth la the de4icrlptlT(9 mid Ihera- 
p^ulioal depart meats. W« *an recotamend it as a 
vevf excellent and rati able tiaxt-book. — EdinbHrgh 
Med, ^aumnl^ PebrQarf , 1866. 

Th# reader easjoot fail £o hH iJnprBAfied^ at a ^laa^, 
irtlh th« imcqpdln^ t^lIub nf i\\\t, worlc ax a compeod 
of dearly all urK'Tiil kiiiwled^H na. Iha niiiteriti. niedica. 
Wb fl.ra greatly Indftbtad to Profei^aor Woofl for hi> 
adiLptatlun of It %a oar meridian. Witliotit bi« enten- 
datioaAandaddltlcindU would lot4<e mncb uflta ralae 
to th« Ametiean elndeot Witb tWm it la aa Aioeri- 
eaa liKtok^—Poc^ Xisdi6t^ and StuffjU^ul jQm^nat, 



THE MEDICAL PORMrTLATlY: being a Collection of Prescriptions 

derived from the writings and prft-etice of mnny of th* moj't emiiient pbyeiftianfl of Ameriea 
and Europe. Together with the uaual Dietetic Prepariitiotie a)id Antidotes for Pflijotts. The 
whale aecotupdLtiied with a few brief Pharmaceutic and Medical ObaervationH. Twetfthi edi- 
tion, carefully reiriaed and ronch improved by Albkrt H. Burira, M^B. In one volume 8 v*. 
«f 37fi pagea. extra cloth, $3 M. (Latd-tf PwAUfhed.) 
This work baa Temained for forne tim^ oat of prfnt, owing to the anxions ^are with whioh the 
Bditor bag aouf^^bt to render the pra'^E'tit edition worthy a euatinunnde of the very retnuLrkAble 
AtiVor whieh ha^ carried the Tolam« to the nrm^unl honor of a TwEt^rrn Epirio!*. n« has ^eda- 
Itttui^ endeavored to introduce m it aft new praparations nnd eombiniitionij denerving: of cnufliiifnuei 
besideii adding two newelaaeea, Antemetiesand Dininf^ctanta^ with brief reference r to the inhalation 
ef Atumiaetl Hnidf!, the na«a1 douche of Thndicbum, au^gefltions upon the method of hypH)dertnio 
iiijeetion, tba admtntatration of anjeatbetipfl, Jsc^ Ju:. Xn ai^e^omta^d^te tbes^e nunierima additions, 
%m baa omitted much which the advance of eeienoe has r^riflered ob^olflta or of ttjinor iui|>Qrt;intfe, 
BotwithitaDding whioh tbe vojaine hai been incrpased by more than thirty pages, A new feature 
will be found in a <!opioua Indeit of Diseases and their remedies, which frimnot hut iuoreiwe the 
Taltie of the work bj a en^eative bouk of reference for the working practitioner^ Erery pr«cant.lnif) 
bi^ been taken to secure tbe typo^raphteal a<(*curnoy so neoe!:«Nry in a work of thii nature, and it 
ia hopi^d ihat tbe ii«w edition will fully taaintaia ibe po^iUon wbi^li '* J£i^i.ia' FosMifLAar"^ h&d 
long oeotipied. 

J^ARSO!^ {JOSEPH] , M. /?., 

1-/ Prof&tfoT of MfMteriii MftUca nnd Phttrm^tey tn th* UniverHiif o/ Peniujflv<smia, *«. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE COURSE OP LECTURES ON MATRRTA 

MEDICA AND PMAKaiAO?, deUvered Id the Untrenri^ of Paimeylvania. With three 
Leoturea os Ui« lio4as Operandi of Mddlotiiw. foarth and rvTised ediilon, «itra sJotb, 
$3 m. 



©CKOLteors w%w remediks. wtth formula 

FOB THEIR PHEPARATJO.V A>'D ADMKMfeJTRA- 

TIOH. Seventh edllliju, with exteniftire itddLLioaa. 

Oae voL £to , pp^ 170; extra oiotb. $i W 
lOTL£'fi UATBEIA MGDICA AND THSKAFED- 

tifM, Edited by Jq^epb Caajao!*, U. D. With 

B i aety-fllghl lllnstratlonii. lTol.ilro.,pp. 70Q^ ex- 

tTa oioib, #.? 00. 
an BI ?ri£OK -S DISPEKS a to ET. with 0opian« ad- i 

dltlaiUf aad 3Lft tarf« WDod-eogravingi. By & ^ 



EuLxaraLT) darrf it?, H.D. Oaa val. Bro.p pp. lono ; 
extra elotb. #4 00. 
CAHPENTEE'B PHISTK ESSAY OW THE IT8E OF 
ALGonQMc: LiQt^aari in HEALra jjfD DieiAsa- N^f 
edition, with a Prefn^p by D, P. Cofdis, MD., and 
explftnattCDFi^iif 4cip3it\ fie word e^ Id nae oeat l2iiii> 
tnlanie, pp. 17S, eif [ra thtth. 60 eenU. 

Da JONG a ON THE tH REE KINPSOFCOD-UVEB 
Oil, with th*iT Ch*mVc4.V va'i "^^wv^^iftJA-t ^tv^ 



H 



Henat C- Lba'b TvBijWATtQiis—( Pathology y ^cJ) 




QREEN (T, BE^^EV), M.D., 

Lfeturer en f^afhfi}f>s}t anti M'irbiff Atvtftimffift fThfuing^f^Oftt BivtpftntJ MtiUcttl &chtt^l. 

Pjn HOLOGY AAP MORBID ANATOMY. With numerous Illtjs- 

trnlif;n» fifl Wuod. In one v*rry b»ndNi)3i0 ooIofo vult^me of uTer 35ft pftgut, extra dotJi, 
$ 2 5 0. ( Lift eltf Ful h fh^i ) 
l^be eoope and obj&ut of tbis votume osd b« gatfaerfrcl from the following c&ndeiified 

SUMMARY OP CONTRN'IS, 

Tntrodnotion. Chnpter I. The " CelL" IT. Nntritfoti Arreted. 111. Nntritfon Irapivlred, 
Il\ rntty Degentrattitn. V. Miicohl and Cnl!oy Dpgen«riilion. VI, Fftttj Infiltration, VII, 
AtLykiid Degeneration. YIII. CiilcflreouB Begeneration, IX, Pigmentary De/jenerafion. X, 
Kiitrition Inoreased. SL New Fciruialrona, XII. The Fibramnta. XI 11. The SaroomatK. 
XIV Tb* Qummiitn. XV, The MysomitU. XVL The LipitrjiHta. XVII. The EjiirhondrOBftta, 
XVIII. The Osteoraaia-. XIX. The Lym^khotnuta, SX. Tub^rDfr. XXI. The P^pillomaU. 
XX II. Ths Adenomntn. XX 1 11. The Carcinnmnta. XXIV, The Myornflta, Nfturoinata, mid 
Angenmatn. XXV. Cjffts, XXVL InflaDitntitinii, SXVIL Inflammation of NoD-Vascul»r 
TioFue^. XXVIIL Iq Sam III HE "ion of Vascnlar Cijiin«ctir« Tifien«s« XXIX. Infiamiaatii^n of 
BltiodvfD^pelfl abd Jjenrt. XXX. Infltmoiation «f Ljnipbatk.Btt'uotnr»i. XXXL InflamttkAtioD 
of MucH>uj4 Membrjineft, XXXII I uQEimmfllion of Serous Membraunt. XXXIll. InflaranKillon 
of th# Liv^r. XXXiy. ]nflainmii(u>n of the Kidney. XXXT> InQatumutUin t^f the Lun^i. 
XXX VL Inftiimmation of Brain mid Bpitkal Cord. XXXV 11, Cbujiges in tlie Blood and Circa* 
liidon. SXXVIII. Tbrtunbopja. XXXIX. Bmbolintti. 

We Imve bwo Tery miieh p]p»m^d hj our peniH&lof • io fa rum inn U up lo the' S»f, wel) and eoifipaecTT fcr» 
tbl><iiUlt»Toliime. It i^ ihei^nJy ooe^^fthe kind wUh i THiiged. wlihouL b«Liig at ati Mii,Qtx. — Zfu»rf«a Lnn- 
whJch 1««ftre ».rudhiti!ecl, iOiJ praeEUion^TB ai$ wpM I «*, Oct. 7, 1971, 
aM fltodeQlii will sod it a rerj Duefal gnide; f^r Lb« | 



aULTGS'S ATLAS Of PATFJOLt)arCAL HISTOLOOT. 
TruaKlhT^d, wilb Not«9 uniJ Additlone, by Jo^bps 
Lfiit^r, M. Q. Iq one Th}luiiie, very kAr^? Iijaper^al 
qntt^ciu, wStb S20 cvpp<^r-plaJ.« fi^urea^, plain Ukud 
eHloreJ, flxira clfttb. 14 00. 

filMOHS GENERAL PATHOLOGY, ae eo&dnclTft l< 
tbti £HUl>VUhia«at of Rtttiiniiiii PriDelpJ^ji fur W'' 
Pr«iT4tT^tiii>Q Kad Core of DiBaaae, Id (jbo otTiara 
irolilme nt *21^ pa^sR. «Jttfa dlalh. |1 ^. 

Si>LTiT OFTHEHUMAK BRAIN: itsStructnrts.PTiy- 
e i 41 h>£^ . j9.ti d l>i«eu.iiei.. Yti* tu t be KecLiil d d ud m 11 f h 
enUrged L«iUdi:pii«d!Lion, In^ae nciav^i ToluTnenf 
^m ^9^m ,witb12Dwond-ontii;extrB cloLh. I'ii^O. 

Li ROC WK OH YELLOW FEl'ER, (iMa*>id^rod In it* 
HiHtsirtca), FatbolojSlciLl, EUulosical, ^ndTkerap^n- 



tteAl RelatfojtH, Id twolarg* strd blkQdnOfne oCtlTO 
T9lii[fie« «f aeurlf t^tuu pageti, erxtra. elotb, i7 OO, 

BOLLAKB'S MEDICAL NOTCS AN I fiKFLSI?- 
Tiosa, I YOl. fi'To., pp. flW, extra ftotb, ♦:j &I* 

W'HATT0 0HJ*EKYEATTr4EBEIlSl[»EAND APTKB 
D£ATa iJf UeniCAL Cai^es;, PtibLliiEtt;!} under iJi* 
aathitrUy af tlio Li^jjdun Society fur MiidiciklObaer* 
ration. From ibu ^eeond LimduD edttloa. I Tel. 
rvyal 12mo,^ Axira elotk, ft! DO, 

LATCOCK'S LECTUHES O^ THE PRmCIFLM 

AXD MKTIfOM OF MAwHaJ, Oa<!ER7ATh-l« AMD Rl* 
JiBaacn. Fur ttKi ii^« of ndr^oci^d fitnileatB anJ 
JuQi'tr practiliodeiii. Id oae rery u«wt rtrral lAmo. 
«-9lpin4T, extra. tU lb. fil CO. 



G« 



/if6»^.S' {SAMUEL D,), M. D,, 

PTftfes^nr tif Stfrff^rp in the Jaffvr^frn Mediettl OrjUeffi of Phff^^.fj/hta. 

ELEMENTS OP PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Thkd edition, 

thi>rou|^bty revi?&d n-nd greatly jmfirovdd. In aiiB lurge and vary har^d^oine octaTO Tolnoat 
ol nearly BOO pn^es, with aboat t.hr«Q hundred autl fifty b^^iiutifut iliustratiusa, of ivhiob a 
largQ xiamhei' are from original drawmgii ^i ejrtra cloth. $4 ^ti. 



TONES (€. HANDF'IELDl F.E.S., and SJEV EKING (ED. M,), M.B„ 

*' A»ifUit&nt Pk^»ioi&n» and LfUnrtre in. St. JlftH'y'* H'Mpitai 

A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. First Arnencan 

edition, reTJped. With three hundred and tiiDety^ev«ii bandaomt wood engravioga. In 
one largti and beautifully printed octaTo volume of nearly 750 pages, extra olotb, $B b9, 

BARCLAY (A, W.), M, D, "" 

A MANUAL OP MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS; bemi? an Analysis of the 

@ip;»« aai) Sytdptotas of Dieiease^ Third Amerioan from the ieoond and T«yiBei>d Lo&doi 
edition. In one neat octaTo volnina of 4I&I pa^e^i estra elotb- ^3 itt. 



T][rihLIAMS {CITARLES J, B.), M,D., 
PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. An Elementary View of the OanscB, 

Katttre, Treatment, Diagoads, and ProgtidBJa of Db^pe; with brief remarka on Hygieoiei, 
^t the preae(rati(AQ of health. A biw American, fmin the third and rsTified Loo dun edition. 
In one ootari} yolume of about 6tfO pagee, extra clothn $.1 gO. 

DNGLISON, FORBES, TWEEdYeTaND GONOLLK 

THE GYCL0P.*:DIA op PRACTICAL MEDICINE: comprising 

Tr«£iiifl«« on the N'ature and Treatment df Dtj^eiifieB, Materia Mediea and Th'^rupeutioa 
DUbasbb: of Women and Children, Medi^^nl JuripfirudeDce, Ao. Ae. In frtur 1arg« Bap«r-rAjif 
ootnTo volntneB, of ^2&4 do ubte-^ol marked pngeff, atronglj and handflomelj hound in te«Ui«r 
$15; extra cloth. tH^ 
^^ This work contB.ms no leHet than fonr hnadred q.b4 &\^1aai^ ^l^Bllnct tT««4Jsaa, e(iniril»ale4 
bjt gfxtj'Bight dl0£ingui£hed pbjraici&nB. 
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Hbwet 0. Lea's Pubmoations — {Praciice of Medicine) 



JPLINT {A USTIN], M. D,, 
A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PHACTrCE OF 

MEDICINB ; d«iisDed for the use of Btud^nia Lnd Prudtitionera of Medioine. Third 
efiitioD, rerbed and enJAfged. In f>a* 1»Tge nnd oltjeely prmted oetiLVO volume of IH'kJ 
papes ; handsome «='Ktrafllot1i, fP ttfl ; or strongly bound inleathers with raiaed bftnds, %7 OH. 

Bj comtnon ooRpent mf the En^litlj and Am^riettn medieal presB, thU work hai hwo asBlgntd 
io the highest p(rtiti6n Bi a eompleite anii fiompendirTUR text-bfjok oti tli© mflst advunc^d cortdittftti 
«f luedkL] «Gtence, At t!i« very mod«mt« prioe at irhich it Lj offered it will be found one of the 
cheapest volumesi now befDro tb« pTofesBioii, 




Admirable mil uaeqoAliled. — W^ai^ra Journal of 
M/efHaiTLR, Nnnr. tftolJ. 

Dr. Flft)t^« wnrk, tliongb el&imlog no blgli«r title' 
Uma that of a tpxuboot, isTeally more. Ha l^antan 
Uf litTge ullnict^l expariflnca, adA hie bcjolE \<i fnVl of 
^ttcb mH^ftterty descTiptioiw of dlfiaM-a* iia ean oaly ba 
'4j'a^a hy A man In^IniiitB]/ acqnalai^d wUta tbelr 
Yarloue roriUB, U la sot so lotiff kIq«(i we had the 
^l(>a»arB of lerl^wibj; tita flret qdUJQJlt Aod ve rocog-^ 
liixe a greiil: liiipr^}!'^!!)^^!, e«peciiLl3/ in the g^iD^nil 
■Jmrt (if til e work. It is a wurli wluTtjlj w^ can eorclilAlly 
recomm^^ad t- i>iir r^nderB a» folly abiNJiHt of tlie hl-i- 
enw of the d^y.—S^iinfittrffh MpJ. J^ftumal, Oct. 'fiS. 

One or tll« bMt Vi>riCi at tlie kind for ttaa pr&ctt- 
tJoa«T^4DU I be mi^»t«iiQ?«Qieiit nfall fortbe«tadeat. 
—AfA, JottrA. Mtid Saianetitt Jaa. Ifi6&, 

This worlCf which Btundi} pTe-einiDeTitlf ^a the ad- 
TftDce^Unditrd df loedlcal ecleaee up to Lhaptai^iif 
tlma In tbe pnctlca of medictafH^ ha» for !ta aathnr 
tfpe who Ifl wall and wlrtely Ittiuwa as one of tba 
leading practitioners at tbie coatineat, tn f»ct. U i>; 
aeldijini that aay work Is evar tn^ned from the premie 
wore d«£i#rri<ig of nnirerviU rQ«oaii»eiidati»n.^Xli]- 

Tb*s iLh-d edition of ttiJ* uott excellent book s£ian:«- 
iy needs aD7{:oraiQf>ndattna from ns. Tlifl Tolum*), 
M* ItftUiidH now, lii T«HLlf a mazTeL: flrstcf A.n, U U 



s^cellentlj printed Lnd bound — and va en««aat«r 
ihsi Inxnry <^f America, the raftdjr-ctit pf>.g66, which 
theTftnlt^en ftre 'cntc enough Co inftlnl npnui — oorarfl 
tbese. by any meaofl txiSBv, ; bat tba ooDt«inti of lUe 
tie oil are a«tunl.-,hJna. l!jq: oaEy la It iroinlfrfiii that 
in J nee mn-a cam Uh?o fra^ped tn bia iniud tbe whoia 
JCope of medicinti witb tJiat tlgtit wbit'^i Dr, Fltui 
ihowe, bnt the condensed yet claar wny in trhicb. 
thisie done Is ft. perfN;t iJierstry Ertuoiph Br. Fllitt 
1» pre-emlnOEilly one gf the fltri>tig nnjii, n''b.i>!»o rlg^ht 
to do Ibtii ^iQciof t^lng b 7ell adioitted; aod we 6Mjr 
no morp than thts trntli w^f^U w« atflrm ibH-t be U 
f^ry neurly the only living isitn Lhat couM do It with 
jnob reanha «« tb(^To1iirae before o».— Jf.'** jtowfoni. 
Praetttiojber, March, 1660^ 

Tbia ti Ln aoma reflpeote the b«st te>xt-b40k of laedt- 
sine In our UoKiiage. aod It im highly appr«>«f4bed oa 
Lbe nltier aide of the Atlande, ^naamncli aa tba drnt 
edition waB axhaaHt«d in a few mouiba. The second 
adltifjQ WHS IHUe >noie thltn a rflprttit, bnt llie pr^aeut. 
hAKf aa tbe author Ew,ye, b««n thorungbly re Tided. 
!tfuch Talnable matter ha«beea adiled, litid hy mi,k* 
ia^ tlio tjp<« nmwHw, Ihft baik of the T^lume In not 
m aob JQcreaeed.. Tha wf»ak pol ut la tnaiiy ArifiHcAa 
irorka in patbolf)^, bat Dr. Fl^nt has taken poculi*! 
pal an on t%fa poitit, ^raatly to ifhe Tii.lu« of th? book. 
— '/^ndtin Meet. Times and Qutdi«^ Feb. 6, tS^. 



»ARLOW^fl MARITAL OF THE PRACTrCE OF I TODD'S CLINICAL LECTFTIES OH CBRTATTt ACTJTt 
MEPICINEI. With Additl^mn by D, J, CoiHJtB, I Dikbaabb. Tq od« qeat«i:t«.T4T(>luoifl, of^SO ptgftH, 
3t. D. 1 vol. Bto.. pp. eoa, «Ioib. |2 W. t extm cloth. f3 «Q. 



p d rr (F, w.). M. z)., F. ^. s., 

A.fREATISE ON THE FUNCTION OF BIGESTION; its Disor. 

ders nad their Treatment. From the pecnnd London nditioa. In one h&adJSOtHA toLuiii«, 
Bmall oeiavo, extra clofch, $2 00. {Lately Fitbli»kBd.) 
The work before gq h oqa whiftt lisaerreR a wide tieatiHs, and flnJUc^eiiily PnhftOfttlTS fnr all pTJietleal 



sirvolattan. Wa know of no batl^r ,E;ntda to the a-tndjr 
j>r digestion &nd It* dl*s*fr<l<r»,— -jSf. t^mf* Mtd. tMui 
S*trff. Jovrtifil^ July 10, i6e», 

Athorongbly good book, being a careful nyHtemstlc 



p^Tp^3se^.—Lr^tw»mirtftM€d. UeraU, July, ISBS. 

A Tery Tn I liable work t\n the Mrttijaei of whiob U 
tveati. SnrtiUL yeJ H J» fnN ijf Talambto infornuitlOB. 



■'^LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF THE STOMACH; with an 

Itltr{>du{3tioa on Ua AnaJtomj and PbyjiolO'gj. From the neiiond &ixd enlarged Landon edi- 
tion. WHhi illQdtr^oEu on w<»od. In on* b«iLdd«i&« iwt«,To rolume of i^boui 300 lui£ed» 
sEttaeioth. i3 16. 



1^ CitjifntMing Phyniein.n to St. Mnrj/'f ffoepHal^ London, Aa. 

THE INDIGESTIONS; or, Diseaaea of the Dij^estire Or|^ns Ftinctfonally 

Trusted. Third and revised Edltutn. In oo« haiidsamfl octavo volume of 3^ |>a£«^i ozIta 
cloth. tS QO. {Lauly PubliAfud.) 

So T«ry Urg?, A preportloa of ibe patleaij^ applylnjf i roerll, we koaw af no more d^BlraMe acqnftdtton ta 
to eT*ry general practUloDer Autf^f frow sinn« fqpm a phyHlelan'« Ubrary than tHf? book bflforn Hi". Hfl 
of lttdlfeifti'}(in ibat wbiie^er aidti hiuk In tbelr ntMa- i who should cocnoiU ItioonieoUto hlemenitry wotild 
kfement directly '^pnts mnoey Su hN pur<<o," and tn- | dnd U« prle© an IbVeMtnent of <ritpUa^ thai rtftoruf^d 
dlridctly do^ii rdore than auything«la4 LaadTanCH bi» ; hha a mont UFHiriona rate of iDtere^t. — If. Y. MediaU 
reputation w|ih tbe pul»Uc. Froi^ \hU parol y niat«^ I GiiMtti, Jin. ^^^ 1S71, 
miAi point «r (lew, «<ittiag a^aide tti bSgii^r^iaimn t« | 



»r rffS aiMW author, (l^ftetu Fu^tMud) 

RESTORATIVE MEDICINE. An Harveian Annual Oration, deHir- 
«red at the Rnjnl College of Phyj.icirmB, Londoo, oa Jun« 24, ISTl. With Two Sequela. 
Id one VBTf h«adf«i]it Futiime, amaU l2mo., ax;lra fllotti..^ %\. ^. 
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Hknkt C. Lea's PuBLioA^ncufs — {Fri^aHce of Msdioine), 



fTARTSHORNE (HENRY), M.D., 

-*^ Prn/n^s&r of Hygiene in th* ITnivdr/fitjt of PBnnA3flv*inia, 

ESSENTIALS OF THE PRINCIPLRS AND PRACTICE OF MEBI- 

CINE. A huDdj-bock for S tad en is and PractitioneTifl. Third edttii>Bj reviaod ttofl m- 

ppoTed, Id ttvtti bandsome rojnJ J3mn. Folnnae of 487 pAg«Ei, ple&rLy printed on email tjpc, 

oUtth, %2 BS; half bound, ai2 &3. {N&w Ef^dyj) 

The very rFmarkablp frtvor w^ich ha^ been bcfltnwed upon this work, im mnnlfesled in IIj* ei-^ 

haastioD of two lArge «ditU>n^ within four >'ear9, ^lii<ira that it ha," fsucee^^fuHy Aupptied a w&nt 

lelt by both Atud^Dt and praf^tUiutipr of a Totnme which At a modemfe i^rioe and in a j^onyeatoiti 

f i^a gaould afford a clear nnd compiicii Tiew of the most modflrn teiichiDgs in medical practice. 

In preparing' the work for a third edition, th& antbor hiui sougbt to maintain ita ohar&oterby Terj 

Tmmeroui Additiona, bringing it fully up to the aciencts of the day, but so concbelj framed Usat 

the aia& of the volunjB is iacreasod only by thirty or fotty pagea, The extent of tb* new ittfnrmik 

tion thus introduced mo.^ be ftiti mated by the fact that th«ro ha re been two htindre^jt &nd sixty 

separate additions imade to the text, ooniaining referenoea to one buadred ^nd eigbtj new laath&n. 

TtiU littlo eplEome of ra«d^eal kni^wledgei hua al- nmlafl ar^ append ftl| tntmjJfld ah tux^ample^ merely. 



rpadjr h^tTk uotlcet) by on. It ia u fade m^um of 
THine. ^pcludinj iti n Klu^rt Rpaee mi>»i of what Is es- 
HeulLtt) lb lUe i^cieaci} sod prmlllcp of ntedlclue, Ths 
third ii'dttliii Ifl well up ti] t]»e prei^ebt duy la the 
mod era loethodftor trf^aErjienl, atiiiii llie QBe ofnewly 
dl-«CL««eTed At^h^,— Boston Med. mid Su-fff-J^titn'iMl, 
Oci. 19, ia7L 

Cert fcloly very fflW TOlunUJa unntain ao mneb pre- 
clito Information within ao aaiail a C'OEapabBi.^'JV. Y. 
M*id, JcumaL Wot. IPTl. 



not IU1 giUH^ea ftjr ntitbtiLkliig pr&etJitioDtrft. A com* 
pifrte Index faciUt^itOi^thci ii»e oftlllfs Itltle rolam?^, is 
whlflbftll hnportant rente d Job lately in I rad ft c^d, tuct 
IK chloral hydiiiit »od carbolld acid, bave recittT^ 
their full Hbar« of atiVQtiofiu — Atn.Jt/mm, of Fharm., 

■ 5^^^T. l&Tl. 

I It ]a Hb ef»1tflide of tbtwhchte fl^t^itee fi^nd, pra^i^ew 
Gi jnedimim, nixd will be foaad moiit T&laublfl t»>iljt) 
pfacLUlaner for ujtay refi'i-eiiQe, And eH{>eelAlIy to th§ 

j fltudent ^a aUeDduaco npuo liffitarest whoae time !■ 
ti*o much uccopioid wUh ui*Dy ^tndtee, to ftonsiilt tbi 
lar^«r wofks, Bncb a work jnnmt Klwujt be In graai 



The d i*ie*a pB am COD Ten i en My ela!«i} fled ; »y m ptoni », 
eaiiAHtion, dlHi^aHjfliA, progiKjKffl, and treatment are 

CHrefuUy ccioaidered, ibe whole beln^ marked by | demand. — Oinoinn^xii Jf«ti. Sepifti«Tyt NvT. ISTI 
bi-Lern«£B^ bnt dleaf Jie46 of expfea^ion. Over 350 for- L 

-^ATSON (THOMAS), M. D,, ^c. 

'^LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

PBYSIC. l>e]SvEj-ed at King*B College, London. A n^w American, from the Fiflli re- 
Tised and enlarged English edition. Edited, with additions, and several hundr^ illufl- 
tralioDi, by Hekkt BARTSHonNS, M.D., Frofesatir of Bygiene in the UniT&r«tty of Penn- 
sylvania. In two large on d band some Sro- vols* Cloth, $9 DO; Iciither, $11 00. {Jnntrsadf.) 
With the t^ititi^tatki^e of Profes^ioT tleorge John^on^ bia Kucceaaor in the cbair of FractiM^ of Medi- 
doe in King'a CoJlegEj the author bos thoroughly rsTised this work, and hfi» sought to bdnf it 
on a level with the most advanced condition of the ubject^ k?. he himiseir r«uark» r "^ OoDBider- 
In^ the rapid advnncti cf medical science dariug the last fourteen yearivi, ihe present edition woold 
be wurtbles^j if it did not differ mueh frotn tbe last'^ — but loi the exteni^ire iilNrAlioDS aud addi- 
tions that have heec ittlroducied^ Ibe effort of tfae antfaor h^? be«n to retnin the Inrid iiud aollo* 
eiiii:ij atjie of the lecture-room, which has miwie tbe work m desertedly popnlar with iilf] da^eefl 
of (be p'rofeBsioB. NnlwlthBtandiogtheae ehangea. there are some eubjeet^ on whii^h the AuLerieMi 
reader might reasonably espeot more detailed information tbnu hna been tboughfc re<}iiii)t« in 
Englnndt and these deficieoeie.^ the editor bag endeavored to mippiy. 

The large siie to wbiuh the work hiiH grown seems io render it neceEisary to print it in iwo TOl* 
ume^r in pluee of one, aa in the loat Am«ri<Mn edtiion- It \a therefore prDciented in thxi plrnpe, 
band9iom«ly priated, at a rery reasonable price^ and it is hoped %hQ.l it will fully mOrintain the 
position eret^ wheire hitherto aeoi>rded to it, of tha atandard And elaaaieal repi-esentative of Bng- 
Usb prjietical medicine. 



At lenj^th, after many moDtha of eixpeelatlon, we 
faavethe {<atiafaction uf flDdinj; onrael re^ tbia week^n 
po^»t>i«Kion of a reviiic^d aud eulHrg^d edition of Sir 
TfaodLa« Wftteon'a celebrated Lectnre^ It li » aub- 
jfict h*T coji^raiQlaLlcm *nd T^e itnidfefiatneHa that Sir 
TbiimaSi Wattion, during a pfliind of en m pa rati re lei- 
6 are, hft*f a iQDg, Inl^itrtou^. Rod mont hoin>rable pro- 
feEi^ion^l career, wlitlei rai aS Ding full poaaeKaiaD of hl8 
hi^b mental ficuliie*, should bare employed the op- 
port noity to mabmit kia L^eEnrea to a uiore tkuvongk 
reiritjljii tliiaa was p^fKHfble doring the earlier And 
bo«ler poriud of his life. CarefQlly passing in review 
Boma uflLeiafilE intrickitq 4Dd imporln at pat ho logical 
and prttctieal (ineHttuuH, tbereitnUriof IdM clear Inniglil 
and hiaaalm Jndgaieqt are now recorded tar the bflue- 
flt of mankind, in tangnage which, far preciujun^ TlgoTi, 
and olau^aical eleganc:^, li&i^ rarely beect equalled, jind 
uerer ^urpa'W'^'d The Fffvlaion baa eTidontly been 
m»iitci»rpfiiUy done, KaA the re^ttllH appear la aknoEt 
every page — Br«, M^d, Joum, Oct, 14, 1S71. 

Ho word««&a ooavey ihe pleaj^arable aattfllbetlon 

tbnt we f«el in l<H>kin£ yver the revUed edition of 

tke admirable lectur**a of tbSa diathtgirhhi'd Rinln»T. 

Ttie earneatn^aa whleh oiArked h^H whi,>le profea- 

alonal career leada himj in » ekaracteri^iii; iQaneer, 

tti devolf!^ taia laai lel«ure boartt tn tbe torTe[;tlon of bia 

great elaaHlc work, Tbo lectures are so well k»owii 

and ao JDiatly appreclalod, that ll la acarcely neee^^ 

vurv- to do more than rail atLeotloa to the special 

sttvHatMgm Qf tbB /aet OTer preTJoua edit^oim, Iti 

t/iB rerinhtir the aothor has dUplayed all tbfli ebarron 

Mad Adtantngeii of^reat cultore atid a ripe expflTl- 

eaffe combiued witli th^ aoundeat Judgmout au4 «\u 



eerily of pnrpofte. The anibor'a rare comblnBtion 
uf great eeieuiidc attHiuiuecU comljliied with won- 
dertul foreti^le eiO(|oetii-e baaexeried extraordiaary 
laflnenee over tbe lant two jjeaerationB ttt pbyvieiaaa. 
UiA dlattEtl dets^ifSplloaa of uout dlaeoiwa iit^vt Berer 
been etinalled ; and oa tbiH arore at leoidt tki« w«rk 
will JlFe long In tbe futore. The work wltl be 
aongbt byftU wlio appreciate a ^reat bt>ok.^Ai»«r. 
Journal u/ Sjfphiloffraphif^ July. 1S72. 

T!Ve are exceedingly gi^atifled at the re<}^ptlaa of 
this new edUlon of Wataao^ pre-eivi neatly ilie prince 
uf Enj^lisk ]»iithor«, ou *^ Practice/' Wc^ who read 
the flr^ii edlili}n as It came to Ofi tardily and tn frag' 
mfms thronifb tlie " Medical Newa hii4 LlbirarT,'^ 
aba 11 never forget the jfreat pleHtaure liod pro ft t' we 
df^rST4>d from Its graphle delineation a of dhea^e, ita 
Ti^orona atyln aod apleodid EoflJitfli. Maturity of 
yeariv exteoelve obaervatlont profauiid redaarelir 
and yet ^roQlinnotu enibanlaifiui, bare siomblaed |o 
i^ve tlii in tkU latest edition & miid«i »( pro(«B^caal 
ejEcellea«« In tefl^blag with rare koautj)i] tbe mode 
of o^amanieatiOD. But this fflajmic Ae«da mo •ttid^ 
gUro of ours. Tbe iielectli>ti \ii Prof. Efartabome m 
the America 11 editor, ia to na peculiarly grutifylnf, 
Hud Diaift iafiare ev«a larger popularly a.Qd more 
general i^le lo American Teaden4. Erery fUtt.rantN 
if thiij; ulfyrded that in every part tlie bouk will be 
fonnd np to the tlinea. Will It di(» to re^veat tb« r^- 
mark we have heoa some where: "* No library can be 
tuni-iWCTttil etjtnvLele without itT'^ AUheogh the 



\ \esiSL, Wl^j»*\ t 




HlNBT C. hl&A^B PnBLTOATiONS — {DisBmeB of Lungs and Heart). It 



J^LINT (AUSTIN), M,D„ 

-*- Professor of the Prin&tplAt amd PracHcs of Medicint in Sdleime Bn^pUal Mali. ChlUgs, If. Y. 

A PRACTIOAL TREATISE ON THE DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, 

ASD TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF TUB HEART- Second revised and enlnrged 

edition. In one odtavo Tolume of &50' ptigoB, with » plnte, extra, olutfa, $4. {Just Isstted,) 

The iiuf hor haji aeduMuB^ j improved th» opportunity a^ordei him of revising thta ^ork. Portinna 

of it have been rewritten, and the -whole brought up to a lerel with the most advanced condition of 

e€ieitC0« Xt tjaust tb«refur« continae to maintiiin it» position ilb the standard treatise on the sul^eot. 
Dr. Flint cho^Q a dlfflti lilt snbJadtfqiT ble reaear&hes, 

and taaa shown rem&rkftilild powers of obRorvailon 

And rellfrctiaD, ai well e^B gr#^t Industry ^ ^Q Ii^^ treat- 

ni^ut of It. HlJs b04>Tt muBt l)«i coii.sldi^r«d the fiiU^fll 

and clearest practical treatise on thoae sabj^dtv, and 



nblfl TttT piiTPQiBeB of lllaatratloat 1^ coaii6«tioti with 
c«4i«a which iistve heea reported by otber troKtworthf 
6hssrrers.—Brit^ and J!>r^ Mf!tl.-Chir'»rff, RartietD. 

In regHrd to the mortta of the work^ we have no 
hfAJtaUoD in pronOunclDg It faU, aidcarate, aud Jadl> 
cJQitin. CciD.j$l(loriQs; lh« prasoDt «tatoof«c1eaceT Bach 
a work was mnch needed, It should be in tbe hau^ 
orevary ppaciitit'Ler^tfftiwtjyt^ Mid. Joum. 



abaald be in the liandii of all praetltloaerii and eta^ 
deals. It la a credit tD Amerid-a medical Ucer^toTe. 
—Amir^ Jfiura. of the Med. St'tenCes, July, 18TO. j 

Wq qaegttf^o the fact af b.uj receat AoierlcaD author | 
1q otir pri^fe»;i1oa iif^iag more eXtenalTely kDOwu^ or I With mora than pleaMure do wa hail the AdToat of 
more doe^rvedly eRtefsmad \n thla country than Cr. i thla work, Toril flits a wlde^p on tljfe Hst of lext- 
Fhat Wo Willi dgly ucknowledj^e hSfe iiit}eaiiE^ more i bijoku fpr our school*, ft.nd Is, for the practiLiija?r, the 
pariicnlarly Id tbi? Tolutn*; oji diftpaj^es »( the heart, mojtt valaabU pmctical work ontakl^d,—^, ^. Mini- 
!□ m&klng an extended perannal cliaLcal atndy aT&ll- I Neios^. 



^T TSB BASfE AVTBOR. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PHTSTCAL EXPLORA- 

TION OF THE CHEST AND THE DIAaNOSIS OF DISEASES ^FFECTm& THE 
RE6PIR.AT0RT GROANS. Second and revieod edition. In qnehandaome ootavo roluui« 
of 595 pages, extra eloth, $4 50. 

which ^erTq,d6B bis whole work Ipnd an addltiosai 
force to it« thoronglily pra{:tical eharnc^ter, whl^ih 
di-aaot f^ll to obtain for It s. place ae a ntaqdard work 
on df Maaea of iho reapi^ratorj ^yatem, — Londo?^ 
Lancd, Jan, 19, ISffT. 

T hlB Is an admirahl e book. Ix call e o t i n de tall an d 
execution, aothlof tietter cooM ha deaiired hf the 
practitioner. Dr^ Fltflt eo riches hi a h object with 
ntuch solid aad not a little ori^iqal ohborTaUoE.— > 
Sankinff'f Abstract, Jan. 18ta. 



Hf. riiai'fl treatiE)«iji oaoof the most troitwprthy 

Snidoti which he can cantiuUr The etyle is oletLr and 
ifitiqct, and U al«o coadae, being free from th&t tend- 
ency to oTRr-reftQ9ineDl and unjieaeeisarj MinaleneBfi 
which elmrACterixea many works oa the BAme aub- 
jeet.— X>i*6im Midieat Pre**, Feb. 6, 1867. 

The ehaptoT on PhthiaiB is raplete with iDterest; 
And hia reaiarkR oa th« dlM^aofiifi, eupeciaiiy la the 
early stages, are remark ah i^ for their accunen and 
gT«at practical valne. Dr. Fliat's style !• clear and 
Ale^ant, and tka tohe of fr€qibiieea and QrigiQalitj 



pULLER (HENEr WILLIAM], M. P,, 

■*■ PhyiHciiiu io SL George' a Ho^pUal, London, 

ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-PASSAGES. Their 

Fntfaologj, Phyeiua] Diagnogie, Sjfmptoiufl, and Treatment,, From the seeoud and reriaed 
English ediUoQ. In one handaome oclaro Tolume of about 500 pages, extra olot)i, 13 &fl. 
Dr, Fnlier'a werk on dlaoae^a of the cheat was ao | accordingly we have whatmi^ht be with pbrfeot Jli 
f^Tornbly rfKseiTed, thai lo many who did aot know j tics fiiyled aa eatiTelj now Wisrk from lil« pea, th# 
the extent of his eDga^ein ante, it was a mat tor of wo a- i i>ortk>a of tho Work treating of th« bean and ^oat 
der ihat it should be allowed to remain three years Tessela being exoladed. JfoT(^rthele»a, thiisToIiiifteia 
oat of print. Iif>termliied, howoTer, to Improt'o It, j of almubl etjiml «ize wlih the B rut. — ioTuion. M^diaai 
iki. Fuller would not «on«aat to a mora teprlut, and i Tim*i« and Qfu^tie, July 20, 1E€7» 




rmLLIAMS {€, J, B.y m.d,. 

Senior Oanmiking PA^*jeian to the Sospiialfor OoiwtMnjj^tofl, Sromj^vn^ txnd 

ymLLIAMS {CRAHLES T.), MM., 

PkyH^ian. to ths HfupitaifGr GonaumptPfn. 

PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; Its Nature, Yarieties, and Treat- 

mant. With mi Annljsifl of One Thousand casas to exemplify its duration. In one neftt 
octavo relume of Jtbotit 350 pages, extra ctotli. {Ju4t Irsut^d.) $2 50. 



Ho caD atUl epen-k from a more enormooD oxperl- 
•nae, n-nd a elnserfllndy of the morbid procesies In- 
valred la tuberculi:rNiiri, than moE^t living men. He 
«wed it to him^alft and to tb« importancB of the «nb- 
jact, to embi>dy bis Tlaw« La a (separate wurk, aad 
we mr^ glad iLal be has accampiiKhRil thin doty. 
After all, ihe graad tBAchLnf which l>r Wlllis.ma has 
for the pTofBHsion le to be fgmod In hi* therapeqtical 
flfauptera, and in the hiatory of Indlvldnal oaeee ex- 
tended, hy dint ofdsre, over ten, twenty, thirty, and 
«¥en forty yeari.~/fOndon Lfincet, Oet, 21^ lfi71. 

Hla re«alt» are more fav^orahle than tho»e of any 



prsTlou* antbor; but probably thore la no malady, 
the treatment qI which haHbe«n io much improved 
witMn thalaat tweaty yaari a^ptilitiouafy Oi>n!^aiiip- 
tfnn. To onrselvea. Dr. WilliamH'e chapiters oo Treat- 
ment areamongBt tbeionit Tahmlile uud attractlTeia 
the book, and would alone read{!.r It a standard work 
of refarence. Iq coac1a»lon, Wo Woald rqcord oar 
oplAlon that l>r. WrillimDHV great rfipatation lafally 
maintained by th^ii book. It la itDdoubledly one of 
the moi^i valaabld worke in tbo tAognage u^on any 
Bpecial dteeaee. — Lond. Med. Tifoet ana Gom,, Nor. 
4, 1871. 
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LA ROCHE ON PEiEUMONfA. I ¥oL Sto-, extra 

cloth , of flOO pag ea , Frl ce 13 (K>. 
BPCKLER OS FIBRO-BEOIfCniTIS AIf» EHgU- 

HATlOPNfiOMUNIA. L rol. gro, $125. 
PifiKE FOND PBIZE ESSAYS ON CONeUMFTIOiT. 

1 TOi l»To„ extra «leth. |1 W, 



BHITH OF CONStTMPTIO^.; ITS EABLT AFD RE 
MEDIABLE STAGES, I vol. Bvo, pp. 354. $2 3fi. 

SALTER OF ASTHMA. I toL Sto. |2 W. 

WALBHE ON TBE DIEEABES OP THE BEART AKV 
GREAT VESSELS. Third American edltUo- 
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Hbney C. Lea's Publtoattons — {PracHoe of Medicine). 



BERTS ( WILLIAM), M. D.. 

Lecivrer on Mttticinf in the Jlfanchtnter School of Mifdi^{ne, Se. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE 01^ TTRINARY AND RENAL DLS- 

EASE 8, including' Urinary PepQaita. Dluetirated by nmmerorts o&j^ee tind engra^in^. &«*<"- 

Otid Americsin, fToln the Seeonrl Revised an (I EnJjirgeil Ijondnn Editif^n! Fw fine lj*rf4 

nmd handfiome octavo voliime of 615 pages, with jl oolorcd plate , extra clotli, $4 hlh (JitU 

Readif.) 

T}ifi aathor ha* snlijf^oted ibh work to n very thorough revision, jind hni* eougbt to embody in 

it the re^ulU of tha 1iiti>at «xpenen{]« iinrfl imfestip:ntion?. Althongb every effort bns been roft'le 

to keep It w^itbio tbe Hmita of its fonner si^e^ it hna been enlEirged bj a hTinrlred pnge^, mmry 

n«w woDd-catF have b«eii intriHiueed, and r1$o a etitored plate repn^seuting tbe nppeArance ftttht 

different vjirietiea of urine, wbil« tbe price hn.9 been retained at tbe former very moderate mte. 

In ev«rv respect it ia tberefar« presented na worthy to maint&in the pu^iiioti which it haE; ooqair«il 

rw ft l*!itiing nuthority on a tnrge, impDrtatit, B.nd perplfixiBg <;Jftia of nfiections- A few n^ticei 

of the first ^diLion nro appended. 

Tli© pl&c, it will (hna be aeeii^ Sa v*ry complete, I dS^atos we tiave ^xamlDod, It is p^cullnrlj »d«ptH 
aul tbp ma,iiuer ]q wbjfb It biLH beee carried (ml let to tbe wad^s at the majciiity of AmeriicnuL prHetUL'>o- 
ib tbe lilvbei^t decree nftlii«rBCtDt-7. The cha,ract«rH ' orBfroio Ite clear dcj^n^ and vlmple ad a^ODc'etDrDl;irtUit 

fttCtx In r^I^UoQ to lil&gELiiaim &Dci treniEneol 4iir DriDKry 



of the difff:T6Qt d^poiiiTs sre very well deBcrlbeJ, and 
the microti topic appenrnnceB thfi^ prRH4>Tit sra lUust- 
tratcid hy nomerium well ext^euted eD,^r»vShj;!« Tl 
oiiljr reoialDfl to na io strangly r«'r;oinrjieDLl to (mr 
T«aderH Dr, Kubertfi't work, tijC'jtiialDiQ^iiii ^dinlirii- 
hie rf'fu-mi of ibe present M*to uf kuow'tedga of uri- 



di^ordora, aod coDtulQ^^ iaeubdetiasd tnrm I her IntoHi- 
gHMfiDJ; or Henniit J^mpfl, BSr^, Bmliii, IlassalL Provit, 
R.od & hn^iL of nth#r wetl-knowa wrUers tit^od tbl# inl ' 
Jec(. Th3 charnclers nf OFlne, ph/*iolosi*'rtl and p*- 
tbologicAi, ai^ liidiealed la the aakud ey? aa weU u by 



D&ry diJ4efiRei9,and an a saT^ and reHahle gnida to tbe > mlen^acoplcal and ctietnlral itifoKtlj^t^ tSonp,^ are 
cllnkal ohaflrver.— /I'rffji, Ajf^, J^tt. ! ctdely reftreHt^nEi^d botb Tjy de-'crlpttfjp and by well 

Tbe moi*tcDmplet*itDd practical treatise upon renal I *^ecar«d ensraviiiga.— (7irt(riTiTM»*i Jt^m, of Mtd. 



T^ASHAM { W. R.), M. D., 

J-^ Senior Phj/Hcifin to the Wesiminintitr ffft^iial, Ae^ 

EENAL PLSEASES: a Clinical Guide to their Diagnosis and Treatment. 

With illufltrations. In one neat royal 12mo. Tolume of SM pages. f2 00. (J^ttsf Isstud.) 

The chapters op ctiaB;a«iNtiifl>nd treatioent a-re very i in^nLTencleT thflhoolc pteaainf aod o^ovBuleat- — Am. 

Sood, Had tbe Utadeot H^nd yoOng practitioner will JtiUfH. Med. ScitfttCeir July, 1570, 
Rd tliam full ofTaiaabieprftftlCrtl blJite, The third I ^ boot ihat we believe wilt be fonod a ™|aahla 
part, oa the oriae, la 6xcrtlle;it, aad we cordially , aB^iHladl to ihe practUioDPrand ffoido Uthe atadettt. 
recommend Its periual. The anihor bas arraused saUim^trB Meii. journal, Jitiy, iflTO. 

falE matter !□ 0^ e^nmewhat Qovel, and, we (blnk. i4E><9- ^. . ., ^ tv t>^ t jia- * ,- *u t »« 

fol form. Here evarythlng can lie easily foaad.ftnd. I ., ^hs treatise of Pf, Bashaio differs frciii tba re«t \n 
what Ih more iinporlaut, easily r*.ad. for all the dry I »» apeciAl Adwptntion tO clinical mtldy Jlnd Ita cr^a- 
detatla of larger booka her^ acquire a oew lotereKt "^"^f '^ and aimaBt aphonHoial atyte whtrh iD»fce» U 
from the aaibor'a arran^eioi^nL TbU p^rt of the . ™« 'r ^^d ft"* e^^'ly iitider»toL>d. B^skte*, ih« 



liook l« fiiH of good yfi>T]L.^ErU. and For. MedieO' 
Ohirurgitxd Meview, ^fuly, 1&70. 

Th« easy deiicrlptlotift and compact modes ef Rtate- 



aniiior ox presses aomfl new view a, whieh ».ra vbU 
wortby of ccmfitderAiloa. The volariie iit a valnable 
addilloft to thin liepartment of knowledjfs,— Faetto 
Med. andSarff. Juttmai^ Jaly, 1870. 



II0BLAN1> ON RETENTION IN THB BL001> OP THB ELEMENTS Of THE DEUSAHy SBCBBTIOIT. 
1 Tol, Bvo,, extr« eJoth, 75 eentn. 

TONES [0. BAm>FIELD), M. Z?., 
CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 

DISORDERS. Second Amerioan Edition, 
extra cloth^ $H 2&. 

I^kea SLu a whole^ the work before me fmrnlehea a I 
■hciiirt bnt relkhle accuunt of the pjithnlo^y a.Dd treat- 
BiBnt o[ a cla,9B of very cnmmnb tiHt terlH-Snty high Cy I 
obiSE'iiro ditiordprfi. Theadvaaced Ktndent will Had it 1 
a rich miu^iif valiiabJefact^ while the medical prae- j 
Htlouer wUl derive ham \i many a liuggfin^ve bint to | 
aid him in the dEa^no^du ^f ''^aervEiim caHeH,"^' aud in , 
dflteridltilHi; the true Indicatlonrt for their amaliorai^ ! 
tlon or cure, — Anier. Joum. Mad, Sci.^ Jan. I:^fi7. 



ON FUNCTIONAL NERY0U8 

In one handsome octavo volume of S4B pa,ge«, 

WetQQflt cordially recommend it to ibe profwifllon 
of thi4 coantry an inpiplying^ In a j;r«at m«Afliira, A 
dcflrlBBpy which exiefs In the midlcrti lUeratOK of 
tbe EugUsh languagen — New Yttrk Metl* Joum., April, 

im. 

The volume t4 & mo^t admtrahlH one-^fnll ^f Mnts 
and practical auggeatloaa, — Oantida M«A. /(jutrwal, 
April, 1367. 



OAT DISEA.^ES OF TFfE SFLVAL COLUMN AND OF THE NERVES. 
By C. B. Ki^DCLiFF, M. B., und others. 1 vol. Syo., extm olotli, fl 50. 

JgLADE (i>. i).), M.i?. ~ 

DIPHTIIERTA ; its Nature and Treatment, with aa account of the His- 
tory of its Frov&leneei in varioaa Countries. Seoond and terited edition. In on* seat 
royftl ISmo. Tolum«» extra aloth. $1 2B. 



TTUDSON (A.), M. D\, M, E. L A,, 

-'"*■ Phvfttcmn (rt ihe iliatft Htt/tpitnl. 



In one foI. 8vo.. extra 



I A TEEATI^Y. ON FEYER-, OT,Sfe\^cUoTi^tTomia.^iaxi.t%<i^S\,^tutei 

^^^^ on Fever. Being part of a Canrtie of H^ wit's a-ni ^mwAXfift dt ^«Aflwa«^^^^ft^*»X ^**ji»% 

^^^^^ woljime, at 'Sb2 piif esj extra olotk, %1 ^b, ^ 



Phyifician tf> the Mtath SttApitt 

LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF PEYER, 

Cloth, S3 &0. 



Lea's Publtcatton8 — ( Venereal Diseases^ etc.) 



I 



fJUMSTEAB (FREEMAX J.l M.D., 

-*-' Prfi/fts^oT nf Vmurm! Bisms^s af thfi Gol. of PhffS. and Rurg.^ mm Tark, Ae, 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OP VENEREAL DIS- 

EASES. lacludtB^ the resttUa of reoeut inreatigatioDs upon the Bubject. Third editioiQ, 

reria&d And eolargcd, with iHuatrtitiorift. In oae large and h&udBDiuQi ootavo Tolume of 

OTCT 700 pa«€a, ejctra flloth, *5 00; leather, Sft *30, {Jnxt Usufd.) 

In preparing thip ^tjindard work agnin for the press, tb© nuthor hits flabjectod it to a very 

thorough revwifjn. Mh-uj portions hnve been rewritten, nud mucli new miUter nddijd, in order to 

bring it coinplelely on a level with the omst iidvanced condilioii of syphilography, but by o&reful 

cooiprefision of tb« te^ctof prt^virjkt^ediitiona, the woik iais been inortia^eid by onlj six tj -four pages. 

The Iftbor thua beBtowpd upon it, it iis hopd. will insure for it a <soiitinuaft<5© of its pasition b4 a 

oomplete and trustworthj ^uid« for the pruutitiaDer* 

Ir 1m tb« iii<)«t complel? book with wliich ^p are &.i'^ | inatih Hprclat C(]Ti]iQQndiit1aD«Blf ItRprodecc^sonliad 
qqaJQtftd iB Lh« lau^tiai^e, The latest ^lew>* of the , «ol b^eft publE^hed, A« tt thUrOdj^hly prHClLCBil boot 
li^Rt bTitbiirltieii ure pu) Kirward, &Dd the Infornaation oo u cLana of i|iHHiiSF>rt which form B UrgK? ehare of 




L« wt^U arraDj^ed— a great polai for the gtnd^iii, audi 
iHll inure for the p radii Inner, The -lubjf^tB lif t1«- 
eeral HypliilU, ayphllliic aCTucttoof* of the «yeH, itud 
thett'ehtmeDt of i4yrhitl>*bj^ re|T*afed ItOflllulirnjH. are 
Tevy faHy dlscai4«ed.— Low^ih /jaHc/*, Jan 7, IS71. 
Dt. Bdni«tea,d'« work 1e already «o ooirerxally 
kuowD tua th«besl tr<^(I«elu tbe English lanfuit^ on 
TeDereal dineaHea, that It may seein ttlmowE Mipi'rflo- 
«Tis Ie*iy tintre of it Lhim :hnl a nfw ^tlidon ha^; been 

lfiilei> Bat the author's ladneuy ban retxli^rnd xh\A j /or^rnd^. M4irth, 1671, 
new edition virtually a tiew work, and ao TocrUs nt^ ' 



Dearfy e^ery phy^iclMD'a prA&tSce, the volume before 
u« iH liT far the bertt nf wblcb we have 1ciiowledge.^>— 
jV, r. jfftl(«f«i Gfc«rf<<, Jan. 28, 1 871. 

It Ifl rare In the hlif^tory of medlclfle to find any one 
h(\0\ whitrli coDtaltiQ hH that a praclltiQuer needs t^ 
know; while the pu^t.e*j«*or of " llmDwt<*a,d pq Vena- 
reitr' ha a nii occasion ta look onteide of its caveiE for 
anythiEi;; pritct^CAl couQtseted wlLti the illfl^gniNKlfi, hU- 
toi y, (jr treat men t of these affecttfjoB. — N. X- Mfitif:nl 



flULLERIER {A.I and 

V SUTgism to ths Hdpitfil du Midi. 



nUMSTEAD (FREEMAN J.), 

Phi/HicfaiU finti Sitryt;ons, If. Y 

AX ATLAS OF TEN K HEAL DISEASES. Translated and Edited by 

FltBisuAN J. BuMSTEATi. In One Itirpe imperial 4to. voltim*? of 328 pagea, dr>uble'Oolumna, 

with 26 pfftteft, containing nhoiit IMI figures, beautifully colored, mitnj of them the ?ijte of 

Tffe; strongly bound in extra <;If>t.hi $17 flfl j alio, in five parts, Stout wrappers for mailing, at 

13 per part. {Lflteiy FfthluhM. ) 

Anticipating s very large sale for this work, it is offerefi At the very low price of Tukek Dol- 

lAua a Part, thus placing it witbin fhe reach ofaU who are interested In this department of prao- 

tice. Oentletnen desiring early impressiona of the plates would do welt to order it without delay. 

A specimen of the pldtes aad teit aent free by mail, on receipt of tb cents. 



We wiMh foruDce that oor pro viQtseWHilDMt ri9*iri*t- 
«4 to methot^R of tr^atmeat, that wp m\g\\\ Rny t-om*>- 
thins ot (lie ejrqu^stlte colored pirttee In IhfH Tylqme, 
—y>ndtiTi PrnnlitioTief; May, iStJB, 

As H whnle, it lFaeh6» all that can b** (attglit by 
neattB of platsB and print. — Lond(fn Lancet > JUarcn 

SoTi^rlor to anything of the kind CTer before isBtied 
«D this cantidOBt — 6Viflffrffl 3f£ft. ./oitr™«?t March, S9, 
The practitioner vrho de«lr«4 ro underi'tand thin 
branch of medicine thorodghly Bhonld ohjaJn thiw, 
Ite moflt compleite nnil beat wotIs eT«r i^nblUhe^, — 
Bomlnhm Med. Jmirnal, May, 18QH. 

This U a work of maiiEer ban da on both stdea. M 
•Callerlerla ^-^carceljeecoDd to, we think we mjiy troly 
•ay le a pesr of the lllDstrlouB and TeaerttbleEkord, 
wJiile In thi% conotry we do not hexltate to my thai 
Dr Bnmstead, a« an autbarlty, U wlrhunt a riraj 
As^arliij; our readers tl^at Ihe^eilloiiiratlonij t«n the 
Whole history of reaereal diiieaee, from it» IntieptiuQ 
ta ita fidd, we do not ktaow a single medical wurk, 
Whlub for Uj4 kind Ib more neoenfiiTy for them to have. 
^Calffn-nifi M^d, Gtu^ifi, March. IBflfl, 

The mtjttt sr^Ieqdidly illtiitratad work In the l*n- 
rnfisre^and In (mr opialni] far more dHefal than the 
rreoflhnrtginai — ^mVotirn. Med. Scisttcas, Jan, ^60 * 



The fifth and conclndin^e tumher ef thle iiiHgtilBDeul 
work haR rpnchftd UN, Itttd we kATe oo h^eiitatiaa in 
^Liij'mg that \\H tllD-Tmti'iii'' sarpiLKti tfao«e of t»rer1oua 
aumb^rh.- Boidon Med, and 8urg,Jofirnaft Ji^n. 14^ 
IStfB, 

Other writeri bealdeH W. Cullerter have ^irea aa a 
good account of ihe dtAe»ae« of which he Create, hat 
nu oae baa farnt>ihed aa with sach a aompiete iterlni 
of llinntrattDn^ of the venereal dl*paK€n Ibere i*. 
however, an adjltioiial tntoreflt aodi Vdlne iHyaawsa&d. 
bytheTolnme befuretiit; Hir U i* tm Afij^irlcHU repriot 
KQd tran«lietion of M, Cullorier'B Wittk^ with ]li<tU 
denial remsrk« by one of tli^ 1DD41 emtnttot Amertcao 
syphii)iigrtipli*n-B, Mr, Bnnii^tead. The letLer^preae la 
cble^y M Calierier'H, but flfferj httrn ahtd there a few 
]\atf^ or ^eDtecici@B uro f QtroduL-ed by Hr. Bamytead ; 
and, ikn M. OuUeiier In a nnki»t, while Mr. Huta^itead 
U H daallet, eUIm method of treating the »iibji)ct ad<lB 
rery much to ita inlereHt. By th{i>i mebitiH » Uii'el^neea 
tji Imparted to the VMlume which inauy other treatlsw 
r(creiy lack. It U like readieg the report of a conf ew 
natlod or debate ; fur Mr, Uura^teikd 4? ft en QndH occa^ 
:iiion liiquejftiop BtCallerier'eiiitatenietitHorinfereneee, 
and IhJB he doci^ Iti a ihort and forciblti way which 
helps to keupi ap tSe atl^^iitiouj asid to make the book 
a ?erj readable one. — Brit, ami Far, Medieo-Ohir 



fpLL ( BERKELEY], ~ ^ ' 

''"* Sfi-rgeon fo the Lack So»}>1tfil, London, 

ON SYPHILIS AND LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISOUDERS. In 

one handaotae ootaTo volame ; eitra oloth* $3 25. {Uudy PuUhhed.) 
I Hrlni^ng, act It dfhBB, the en Urn HinrHiiare of the dla- 

tane dnwn to the presBtLl day , and girlog with great 

iblilty the re^iulla of raoderq research. It U In every 

retpoct a mu»t desirable work, and one which shutild 

And a ptace In the Itbrary of every aurgeon. — Oali- 
/'tmia Mad. ifttteUe, June, lS(t9. 

Con»ld*TtDg the hcopo of lh« hook and the carefnJ 

atteatJon to the mauifoM ai^pects and delallfl of tt« 

J'-^bjf*:, it ifl wohderfaily monetae AlMiieKe qialttiefl 

r»cder it aneepflflialiy Taluible book tmhe beginner, 



I 



ALLEMANO iNP WILSON ON THE CAUeBS, 
SYMPTOMS, A^}} TJifiATMEHT Of aP:BimA. 



to wbom we wonid mast earne»«tly recommend Ita 
study : while It is no lesu naefut to tbo prH^^tltiaoer.— 
St. LifuU Mtid. and Sftrff. Jtmrnai, May, La«9. 

The mont chq replant and read? bi^ok of referenoe 
we baT« JaBt wtth.— A\ Y. Med Rticmd, May IJEtift, 

Muat a4mf mbly arranged for both ^itqdeql and pr^ic- 
tldonftr, bo other work on thfl subject ennalK it ; It ii 
more Nlm7<1et more nnKily Kladlsd—Saffctla Mtd. <md 
Burs. Joitrnal, March, iat5». 
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Henhy C, Lba^b Public attdnb — (Diseases of the Skin). 



IKTILSON {EEASMUS ), F.R, S. 

OX DISEASES OF THE SKIN. With Illagtrationa on wood. Sev- 

entfa Americna, from th« fiUtb and enlarged Englkh edition. In onelarga ootairo Tolnme 
of &TBT BOO pag efi, $i>^ 

A SERIES OF PLATES ILLTJSTEATING *' WILSON ON DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN;" consiflting of twenty beautifally executed platee, of which thir* 
teen are exqui^itelY colored, preaentiiig the Normiil Anatomy E.nd Pathology of the Skin, 
and embracing accurate Tepreaentations of ftlniut ooe liundfed varieties of dieaafia, moBt ©if 
them theahti of tiatur«. Price, in 3:xtra cloth, $5 60. 

AIbOj the Text and Plat*a, bound in onu bandaome Tolume, Extra 6\&ihf |10. 



Snch a, work aa the cms bflfoTa ha ta a, moet capttal 
a.Dd acc'sp table belp^ Mr. Wll»ua biia lung been held 
B,9 ktghattHiarityln this depftrtment of in edict ne, and 
hia book on diasases of tbe B.kiii hmj lunji b«en re^ 
farded a» one or the bent text-book h extaot on the 
flubjltcit^ Tho praeent edUion is oarernlly prepJired, 
B.Qd brought up tu lt4 reTlsiOQ to the preiiout time. In 
thll odlttH>U wehATaaisolnelitded thebipaatlfnl a^rieB 
of p]at#B lllustratiTB of the text^ aad Io fhti l&»t edi- 
tion pnbllHbed Heparately, Tlere are twenty of these 
pl}lte»« nearly ill of tbom ootor^id tO niitTirej &n& ox- 
hibiting with great fidelity the r&rlou«i gruupa of 
diiieawe. — Cmotnnaii Lancd. 

D r yj5f^ SAME AUTHOR. 

THE STUDENT'S BOOK OE CUTANEOUS MEBICmE and Dis- 

BA8XS ov THJt aKtjt^ Jn oii« yetj b&ndBome royal X2mo^ Tolume^ t^ &0' (irfitir/y Ismed.) 



Ko oae treA^tlng Kkln dlseafleK sbaold be wltbont 
ei copy of tUlfl ttAadmrd work^ — (7£ii»a({9 Lanc^, 

We can mrelj recoznmend it to the profe^stoD u 
tbfl b^t work on tbfl anbjc^et now in exiAteit(» la 
tb« English l&aga&sa,—M&He(U Times and Oaaettt, 

Mr. Wl!BChB*ft Tolome ia nn escellflnt digaRtof tbt 
actufl.1 imonnt of knowledge of cntaneouti dtseaeea; 
It lnclQd«« almost every fact or opintcm of Import&nu 
conpoptfld wltb the anatomj and pntbology of Uti 
sk^in.^BrUiih atid J?brfit^a Medical Ssview^ 



T^ELIGAN {J.MOORE), MB., M,R.LA. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

Fifth Am«tioan« from the seeond aufl enlarged Bttblin ediiiom bj T. W. Bel ether, M. U. 
In one neat royal 12mo. Tolnme of 462 pA-ges, extra oloth. $3 2b, 

Fully e-qnal to dll the reHJuireniBntB of Btndente and 
young prttutUionerfl.-^iitt&«» Med. Pt&i*. 

Of tb« remjiiader of the wark we bare Dottdag be- 
yond nnqna^lifled coiamundation to uff^r. It Lb bo far 
the lUDht comply t«^ on « of Its aiie that ha^ ap}jeAredj 
had for thii ttudfrnt tbere can hft qods wbkh ^&ti c«m* 
pare with It In jiraetlcal t&Iob. AU tbe late dlaca 



tbelr value justly eetlmated ; la » word, the work tt 
(ullj np to the tinsea, and ie, tboToagbly stocked wUk 
ID oat TuJnable Informatlcfi. — Neto York M&i. JiEacord, 
Jaa. 15, 1^67. 



rerleB in Deria&tclogy bafe he&ti duly noticadt and 
^Y ^SE SAME AUTEOE. 



Tbe moflt oauTonlont manual of dlneaee* at t1i« 
nkSn that can be pro«Qr«d fay the Mudent^— ^(fflifca^ 
Mud, lovmali I>e«. 1846. 



ATLAS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. In one Ibeautiful quarto 

Yoiume, with exqaisitely colored plateft* *o., presenting about one hundred T&rieties of 

disea^BB. Extra oloth, $5 SO. 

incUDod to eonhlder It a very anperlor work, son- 
biulngaccurAte verbal deurriptlon wltb Bonnd tiews 



The dibignuaiH of emptive dUeane, however, under 
all cfrtuni^tiibce!!^ la very diffimiEt, NeTerlhelesa, 
Dr Neligfan haa csrialtily, '^asi far an poaatble," given 
a flBilthfiil and ^ucurate reprej^entatiua of this elaBs of 
dkoaisc^, Hud tbere can be no doubt tbat tb^se platen 
wtU he of i^rt^at use to the Atadent and practitioner in 
drawin:t;adlagnoHtnaB to Ibe Qlae^i, order, acd itpeclee 
to Wbtoh this pardculHir caee may belong Whtle 
looking over the "Atla*" we have been induced to 
exatnine alao the "Practical Trefttise.^'aad we are 



of the patbijlojyfy and trfiatnjnnt of emptlve dtiseaHt, 
— Gla^gniB Med. Jf/umai. 

A ccmpend which will T^ry mocb aid ih« piftctU 
tiouf^r in thifr difflcnlt branc^b pf dlaj^oei^ T^feea 
with the bf^HOtifiil plate« of the Atlaa, which &re te- 
markahle fi^iT their accuracy and heanty *'^t coloring, 
U conatitntefi a very Taluahle addition to tbe MbrftTf 
of a practical miua..'-Buffalo Med. ^ottm^xi. 



ff 



LLTER {THOMAS}, M.D., 

Ph^Heian to the Skin DtpartmeTit of WnivfrgUy Goltege Hospital, ie. 

HAND-BiDOK OP SKIN DISEASES, for Students and Practitioners. 

Second American Edition. In on* royal 12m,o. Tolnm* of 368 pp. With lUnstrationj, 
Extra cloth, |2 2h, 



We oau cuDMclBntlouaJy recommend H to the Btu- 
deot; the Btyte la clear and pleasant to read, the 
matter IS good I and the descriptions of djlHoiltHtj, with 
tbe cnodeH of trealinent recocumeitded, eira frequently 
Ulnatrated with well- recorded caaee.^^Jroncton Med. 
TimM and &aieti4, Atirll 1, IE>S5, 



It li a coaciaa, plain, prairtloal treallaa on the T*rl- 
OQM dltteaaee of the ekln ; Javt nucb a work. Indeed. 
a» was mccb Deeded, both by medical ittndeDta bm 
practltlonera. — Qhinaao M^ii!ai, Exantiner, llaf . 
186* 



ANDERSON- {McCALL), M.D.. 

-** Ph^kieiun *o the BiJtpmitarif/or Sfiit^ I>it^aM9, fffffjt^ow, Ae. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. With an 

Analjeia of Eleven Thousand Conseoutire Giuea. In one v^\. Sro. {Fuhliahing i» tkt 

M^diea I Newt At^ Lih rary for 1873.) 

The very praoticEl churaoter of this work and the extensive experienoe of th« antbor, dftotiot 

fkU io render it aoaeptJiblo io the j^ttbacriher* of the ''Ambrican JjoitN/LL of thb Me&iciL 

SciBireES.'' When completed in the ''News a^d LifiaAftT," it will be ieijaed eeparatel^ la ft 

B9ai vctavo roJume. 
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QMITH (J. LEWIS), M. D,, 

^ jPrfi/wflcr f^ Morbid Anatomy tn tJi£ Bel ?imie BoapUai Med. OfylUtf^t JT T. 

A COMPLETE PEACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OP 

CHILDIIEK. BfS'CQQfi EditioD, reviBsd And greatly enlaTged. In one haudsoinie o^tH.vo 
Tplume of 742 pages, eitra clotb, $5; leather, tfl. (iVW Ready.) 
From thk Prbfacb to tb;k Skcowd Editiok, 

In presenting te tha pTofeflflbn the second edition of bis work, tbe untlicir grifctefnlly acknow- 
ledged the favorahle rec^ptioti accorded to the fireL He haa ends'aTored to merit n Dontiimano* 
of this approbation bj rendering the Tolnme mnch more complete than before. Nearly twenty 
additional disoasea have been treated of, among whicih may be named Diseajee Inoiilental to 
Birth, RoiQbiii^f Tubers alo^ifi, Sorofula, Intermittent, Remittent, and Typhoid Fevers, CboreSt 
aod the variouB forma of Paralyait. Many new formalsg, whieh eipenenco ba.'=i ahawn to b« 
Uisefiilj htLva btsea introdueed, portion* of th* te^t of a less prn«tica] nature hav& been con- 
dense^j, and other portion.% epp*oiaIly Iboae relating to pathologionl hiHtology, have been 
rawritten to correspond with recent diaooverieB. Bverj effort hat been made, however, to avoid 
An andue enlargement of the Tolam«, but, notwithstanding this, s-nd an increase in the sixe of 
the page, the nnmber of pagea baa been enlarged by more than one hundred. 

22T West i^ia Street, New TorKj A|jrU, 1872. 

The work will be found to fionialn nearly one-third more mfttter ihna t^e previous edition^ and 
it li oonfideotly presented as in every leapeet worthy to be received an the standard Amerif^aa 
test- boo Is Oil the subject* 



ErnlJiGQtlx FTflctic&I ua WoU ai Judidaiis Id Ua 
te«cblDg4.— C't'n«tn}ta(f Lancet and 0E«., July, 1S72. 

A atjiiidiird vork (hat lDB.veB little to bo ileaireds^ — - 
/iidfnna Jtmrnat of Medicine, Jfll/f 1S72. 

We kaow of dd book oa tbii tubjecl that wa caa 
m.<tt& t&TH9.i.ij repqmmeiJid tt^ thn to ed leal At tide at 
mnd tbeprftotUlditer.^O£nciniiaff (Jiinic, Jua^^, '72. 



W^ regnrd It a* ifliiprlop to aay other i^lngla work 
on tbe di*ea»ea of luf^Dfiy and cbildliood,— iJrfrotf 
J?**. o/Jf fid. and Fhitrmncy, Aug. i87'i. 

W^ cotife.SK to lucreaied enthUHUaiu in re^ omtneqd^ 
lug tl^iv «<^0D.d E'dltlon,— ;^f. Lf)ui& Med, and Burg. 
JouTTtitl^ Aug. 1S72. 



pONDlE (D. FRANCIS), M. D. 

^APEACTIOAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OP CHILDKEN. 

Sixth edition, reviurtd and augmented, Id ono Iftfg* ootavo yulQue of neatly 800 CiloBely* 
printed pages, extra cloth, $& 25 \ leathi'r, |6 25. {Latdy Ittued.) 

LeRcbprB> Afl & wholci, hnwevftr, the work In the heat 
Araertc&n ono thitt wo'biiirs, iiQdlDltBBp«<i1iil adapU- 
doa to Amertfaa pracittioaerit It cariulaly bai bo 
•qnal. — JVfei0 Forit Mid. JZerard, 31 Arch %, ISSS. 



The present edUlop, which U th« aixtb, U full 7 np 
lothe tlmtjj^la thediicuijjfioiiof lUI ibdse pfatMlD tbo 

Enthologj and treatnipnt of taf^uttle di«ea4e« wblch 
ave bee n broagbt Torward b y the Qerni a a a nd Fre neb 



TTTEST (CHARLES}, M.D., 

' ' I'htfsician to the Batpitai/tfr Siek OhUdrtA, Ao. 

LECTURES OX THE DISEASES OP INFANCY ANT) CHILD- 

HOOD» Fourth American from the &ftli revised uid *iilarged English edition. lit one 
large and handsome octavo volume of 650 dloselj^prmted pagei. Extn clotl!, $i S4; 
leather, $b &ii. 
Of all the Eagllflb writers on tbe dJAeaaee of cbil- 

irea+ tbare In ao odb so entirely nattifactiarr to ua as 

Dr. West. Fur ypar* we bate be^ld hla opluliio aa 

jadlelal, and ha^e re^rded Mm a« on^j^ftbe bigUe»t 



ttTlnganthorltlea U tb« AiUvnlk defiartment of medl" 
eal ecieDoe la whifch he In mnnt widely ktiowa.^ 
Bottan Med. and Surg. Journal, Aprii 2tj, li)66> 



S 



^Y THE SAME AUTMOS. {IMdy l»tn^.y 

ON SOME DISORDERS OP THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN CHILD- 

HOOD; being tbe Lumleian Leotures delivered at the Royal College of Phjeicians of Lon- 
don, ib. Mareh, 137 1 , In one volume, imall ISmo,, extra olotb, |1 00. 

MITH (EVSTA CE), M. D~ 

Ffiffsician to tht MrthianH Zandon JV«i JHtpmmrp/or 8t£\ {fhOdren. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE WASTING DISEASES OF 

INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. S*mnd Ameriean, from the ieeond revised and enlarged 
Knglifih edition. Is one handsome octavo volume, extra cloth, f 2 hQ. {Lately I^JusfL) 

aartb«il aa a praetl«al iiaadbook qT the cnminon dla- 
eauBM of ehltdrea, »o onnieroa» aro tbe alTeotlobfi eun- 
aldered either collaL^Tally or directly. We are 
aoqaalnted wtlb do sa^fer guide to the trestiuent of 
chUdF^n'g dlaaaaea, and feiv workEi give the lae^lgbt 



Til la t« la «f ery way an admirable book. The 
modeat title which tba author has ohoaeD for it acarca- 
ly conreya an adeqaate Idea of the maay mbjecta 
npaa which It treaia. Waatlaf it 10 conatant ao at 



tendaat npon tbo maladlea of chHdhodd, thnt a trea- 
tise opouthewaittlDgdti^aiBBof childr^amuiit Deoes 
aarilj embrace the coa^iderntiou of many ^iffectlons 
ef whlehitlijaaymptoni; and tblala excellently weU 
done hy t>T. S id Lib. The book ml|fbt fairly be de- 



iDto the pbyalaloiflcal and othor jiecnliaritieii ofabii- 
drea that Bt, gulth'a iMak doei.~irri£. Jf^. Joum.. 
April B^ 1871. 
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UEHSANT (P.),M.D., 

H'tnorary Surgtion to the Botjiitalf&r Sick Chfldrtn, FurU. 

SURGICAL DISEASES OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. Trans- 

la ted by K. J. Dv^QLlSoit, M. D. In oae aeai octavo volume, extra clotb, $2 50, (i\W 
Ready.) ^____^^^_^ 

DIW^EQ ON THIS PET8ICAL AlTD JOJHCAL TREATMENT OT QB.l\Ai^1tB. . 1i«,mW*. *^^^^ V^^^ 



Heubt C. Lea's Publications — (DiseaseB of Women). 



Ab DkimpDred with tbn flrnit fldltiimii, Ave tiew cliap- 

CkimpQfilte iiimara of tbe OTarf, isolld ttumor^ uf ihe 
orary 



q^HO .\fA S {T.GAILLARDIM.D,, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN? Third 

ediiiitn^ eulaTjre<3 and thoroughly revijfsd. Tn on« IjKrge B,ntl bandaome ootavo Tolume of 
7B4 pagea, with 246 iilusfrationa. Cloth, $& Oft; leitther. $fi 00. (iVyw Reofdif.) 
The nutbor hns talien advantage of tha opportunity nfforded by thfe uall for another edition of 
this work to render it worthy a conttnunnce of the verj ripnmrkftbtis favor with whicb it h<M btee 
reeeiv^ed. Every portton hns been snbjeoted ta a conpci&ntioaB revipjob. atTeral new chit pt«ri 
have heen added, and no labor gpjirtd to ninke it a complete treatise on the m<Jit ndTiineed coo- 
ditioa of its iniportftot suhject. Th« present edirirm therefore contalnis iib^mt one-third more 
matter than the previous one, Dotwithfitanding which tha priee hup been maiatoined at the former 
Tfl,ry mDder&te rate, rendciriDg this one of the cheapest Tolmme* liEceafltble to the profffSsioii, 

loBttuctluQ tid Or- Thomas.— OincinnaU Lnneel nstf 

, ^, , ^ ^ i . „ If tb* eicBllfloceof » work l« to be jwd^eil bjU» 

rtnd ctilurosla, baTO b«ep l»diJ*a. TweijCj- ^ ^jipid Hitl«, tble imil mtlfrl Uke r™cedftace of all otliar* 
fttldittdunl woodcdtfl htive beeo introduded, , ^p^o Lb« i*ta*, or kiuarfll ftabjflct*, »* i?-vidj?Bc*<i la 
inuay i^nbi^KMH bu^e ui<pd »ubdiTlijed, add nit buve .... 

T€cel7f!il linponaiit Int^r^tliUI Increaao Id fdcE, Ihe 
bi>ok tajj been prac lie ally ren'rkteti, and ^reM-tly lu- 
creiM^i^Hl ii; vs.] no Drlnfly, we may say llaal we kDcrw 
of bo book whioh bo eoDnplt^tely And conciuely fepre- 
iidntft ttirt preheat state of gy[iiec(>h>jBfy ; none 90 fuil 
oT wfil I -d Ignited and rcltabJe te&chfog ; nooe wbich 
lrt«peakif uu author more apt In re^^i^rch ftod bbua- 
dajit In, reKoarces,— Jf. I' Mf^. Ruetyrfi^ May 1, 16712. 
We Hbould not ba doing oar duty to the profmelon 
dSfl we QLit tetl ihuM wh'i ai'« uDAcqEmiuied wUb tbe 
brtok, how iTincli it ii3 valued bj' gyna.'icolrjgiBtH, B,nd . 
bow It in In niiiiiy renpeclH oiin uf lUe t>e!«1. teK(^biiokit 
Oil the Fnbjpcl wi? pom4e8-i ia our lauifiiftge. We liaTe 
II heMktatlon In T«icginm«t4)diJ]|; Dr. Thomas'* Work an 
one of iUn raout complete of Uh tlod ever puUl1»ti(>d. 
It ahonld be in I be poiiseiHiiuii of erery prtu: Li tioaBr 
for reference and for etody*— i^owdoa LufbttL, April 
27. 1872, 

Tbe extended iiotlce ofthiJi bigbly merftoHnnii work 
by tbiH Jruiruii], on the lb«li& of Eha flrsl editiOB. Id 
1EH.§, ak Wf^ll a.fk tlie aocoud editi^m whlcb hooo fol- 
l-hwed, r(?ud'era It qtiUfl. liaparduuu^ for ua lo do more 
atproHeiit tban lo duLl the atiaftlloa of unr teudere to 
the faet of the 1«sne of the third fdiUtm lu t^ie nbort 
rehod of Mre* ygorn, AUhoagb tba farmer editloufs 
were Urge TIjIh fact indicates mora certHtnly the 
fft^omble eatlraate by tbe profeite^oti at Titrfi^tltMO Bny 
other teHtimumy pognilile tu uddnce. Out author la 
not a&eaf (I10H& who»e v^i^wa ^'oeppr ehtrhKB " On 
the contrary^ ihey ba*e baeu iBjdidmt in many par- 
ti Dal&ra to accurd with the progren* raide \n itilji 
d#partEn^tieorm(\dic4l utionde: bencn it ba^ Ihefreats- 
Bees of au entirely new work. Wo ffeneral pt-actl- 
tlafier can affard \n bo without ii.—kt, Lmtia Mtd. 
and Sitrff J^ftumnl, Mfiy, 1873. 

We are free to Kdy that we Tfig&tA Dr. Thomaj? the 
belt A tueric mo authority on dlscM-ti^^ of women. Seva- 
ral others Lava written, and wiitteu wet], bnl n^n^ 
haTa Bi} cleftiiy and carefnUyarra^n^d their text and 



GpoO 

|]te abort lime from iu ^r»t app^ar^pue^ in which a. 
aew edition i* Called fflr, rpftuliing, a^ we are i nforii**^^ 
ttiita tbe exUaamioo, of the proriou»$ l&rgeeditlnD- We 
deem it HcarcQly neuea^itiry lo reeomniBnd tblk work 
to ^bf^lclane »« U La now widely known, a ad larat 
of ibeiii i^lready pon-seus tt, or will certainly do wei. 
To iitndentE we Utlhe^itH-tingty r4^oOEnmead It ail tht 
b^fit leKt-book on difteaees of females extant,— iSlC, Louit 
U&l. Reporler, Jane, imn. 

Of tt,U the army of books tbtt bare appeared of Utt 
yeRr«, on ihedlwoa^enoftbe nlerasftDd Un appendant, 
we kaow of none that Is »o clear^ eompreheniilTe, and 
pr^oticdl aH thljj of Dr. ThotnaK', or one that w« shoaM 
mora emphatlcully reeomm«nil lo tbe yoaog prACll- 
tlotjor, a^ kifi gmi^.— California Med. fifajrftfl, Jn&«, 

If not Ibe beat work extant an the Mtibject of wbUh 
It treats, it Ifl tierthlnly second lo anwe other Bo 
Abort a time has elapned aince tbe medlcjil pre** 
tfnerued wirh coiniueDdHtory aoHren oftlia nreteditldii, 
that It would be aaperflqoud tn bItp an cxiood^d r»* 
rievr of what 1 4 now drmly eaF&bli!<li«d ^stlui AnteHcM 
text book of QJDACO,l^iey.—If, T. Jftff ^ateUs^ Jnly 
17, 1869. 

Thlft in a new and revliied edttlne of a work wMeb 
we recently noticed at Aome length. Had aarbantly 
coiOTnipn Jsd to thp fdTorttble fttteattoo of our Teader^. 
The fact that, Id the wbori Rp^ca of one year, this 
«ei;oacl edlttuo makaa itn appearauce, 4lii»wi^ tbM-t tha 
gnneial judj^ment of tbo profe-^sion lia« lar^^lyeoQ- 
firmed the upluion we gave at that tlm&.—OincinntxU 
LaiJLc^, Aug. \6iSP. 

It ih Bu abort a lime since we gave a full roTiev dl 
tha flr^t edUtoQ of th|h book, that we deem it only 
QeceKiary now to call atteutiun to the second apiMtar- 
anoa uf the work. Ita success bat beao reEuarkablft, 
and we can only oonjp'attil&te the autbor oa the 
brilliant reception hie buakbaa reoeired.^j^. ¥. Mtd. 
^imrnat, April, 1866. 



fJBURCHILL (FLEETWOOD), M. D., M. 



R. I. A. 



ESSAYS ON THE PUERPERAL FEVER, AND OTHER DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN. Seleoted from the writings of British Authom previ- 
oue to the olo?e of the Eighteenth Centurj. Id otie neat oetaro to Lome of Kbout 4S<> 
pages, eztra a loth, |2 b9. 



ASRWELL [SAMUEL), M. D., 

-^^ Lnifi O^Mtiric Physicifin and Lecturer at Guy's Rft^pitaL 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES PECULIAR TO 

WOMEN. Illaairated by Cases derived from Hospital and Private Prt^titje. Third Am*. 
rican, from the Third and revised London edition. In one oct>i:ivo voluuif!, eztra cloth, of 
&2S pa.gea. |3 50. 



|>BW8Efl*R TREATISE ON THR DI8BAS1S OF PB- 
HALES. With !llti«LratloDtf. Elereuib Edltioa, 
witfL the Aatbor'K la»t improveiiieDU and correo 



tlouK. In one octavo Tolnme of &36 pa^ea, wltk 
plateii, extra clotb, |13 00, 



flAENES {ROBEBT), M. i>., F. B, €. P., 

A CLtMC AL EXPOSlTfON OF THE MEDICAL AND SURGI- 

CA L DISEA S ES OF W M ES - In (mft \i&inltome Qft^A'stii ^o\sna% mit. \il14attatio ns . ilH- 



Henry C. Lia'b PuBiticATioifs — (Diseasag of Women). 
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fTODGE {HUGE LX M.D., 

ON PISEJ^SKS PECtTLTARTO WOMEN; including DUplacements 

of the 0terua, "With origiaal lllnstrationB. Sea(^nd etlitinti, ruTiPed and efilarge'l. To 

one b^iLuLifTin]^ printf!4 oot^ivo Tolume of ^-31 pBgfi,9, extra cloth. $4 SO. (Laffiiy Iss^tted.} 

In the pr^parntioTi of tbia edition the aathor biiK iipiired no pJiin* tQ iinprnvH it with the regulta 

of bia obaervatioTi anti studj dnrlng the intervfll which bnp fllnpFedl Rince the firpf, fipp^ri^flirsre of 

the work. Ooufiitlerahle additions have thus" beeo mndt' to it. which liave be^n particiUy neeom- 

moilat^d b; an en large meat in the niie of the page, to avoid inorea^ipg ondulj the bnlk of the 

TOlUiOlft. 



JVom PkoJ. W, H. Bt»nRft. af the Sv^h M«dii^a.l 

The book War* ihei Impress of a master iianH, and 
piaetg as it@ predraQM^oi^ prtvi^g accefitnblfl to the pro- 
fetwdtm, In dlfteJtfte* of women Dr. floflge bas e^tstb- 
Uahod a sch uol uf trfH^tm^nt that biw become world- 
Wide In fame. 

ProfeflHor l7oNi«e*s wor^ H irvClj an oHi^nal one 
from begin of iig to eod, coDBeqvieiitlj iia one can pa- 
rdi>« Itft pn|yre« wl! boat leafd log som^tlnltiji; bbw, Th^ 
book, whtelt 1» by ao in«^aTii h lartiP nos, \^ df Tided laro 
I wo fin ad a«Pttooh, hn ti* Kip^ttk : Br^t. that tre^tlag uf 
the aerTiin-s Aymptifbtc^s at the a!«yraR^ aud. flecoiidly, 
that which ipealri of the tnerhtiD^cal trefitTneDt aTdU- 

ClHcemdutA of (hat nrigaa Ho Is dlapo*e(U as a nou- 
eliever la the frequtDc/ of iDdamiiiatiuiEtfl of the 



atprnA, to tak4 atroTi^ KTOnnd Agalbet: itian^ of lb« 
highest ftiithorStieK in this brHouJi of ntfl^iclnft, aiid 
thfi arguicentB^ which he offnrs In support of hin pOKl» 
tloct are, to say tbfl Ii9aat» well pnt. Niimi^roua wood- 
en |h ad or a thtn portion of the work, aaJ add incal ca- 
ll aUly^ to the proper apprddlahi.>d of tiie Tarlonflly 
nhapoEl fDHitnjinftntn refprrod in by ooT Fuuihar. Af^ a 
contrlbiiHoh to the sfmly of women's (l\t*(i%mfi.\t \nt>t 
great raVne, atid is alniadantt^r Able lo staad no Iti 
own mdrlta.— JV. Y. MMieal ReCtrrd, Sapt. l\ ISSS, 

Ta thifl point of vlew^ Ibe treat iit« of Professor 
HoflB« will lie li]dl«pfln«Hb1e to ftvory plndBnt to lt( 
departia#nt- The Ifl t^b, fair type and pfinerH-l perfefl- 
Hf^n of WLirkTuanshlp will rwo'lmr it doiiMy nelcoiD«< 
—Patrijic Jlftti. and Hv-r^, Journalt Oct. Lhtifl 



^EST { CHA BLES) , M.D. 

LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OP WOMEN. Third American, 

froiD the Third LniindoQ edition. In o&e neat o<stavo volume of about 551) piig«fli DXtra 
oloth, S3 T^; leather, t4 T6. 
The repittation which this vol nine has acquired ai a standard book of reference in Its depart- 
ment, rendere M only neceBsary to sny that the present edition has reeeived a ^rt-reful revisioo at 
the taanda of the authorp resulting in a eonsiderable inorea^e of aiza. A few notic«B of previous 
fditiona are eubjoined. 



J 



The maDDor of the Author lu exoelleiat:, hlf^ d&aorlp- 
ttaaH graphic ftod pefRplcnaaiif and hSa trip^atment up 
to the leT^l of the time— clear, precipe, rteflnfle, and 
icarlced by atroog comnion Bent^d, — Ghieaffo Msd, 
^(mmai, Pfrc. 1851. 

Weca&not too highly reeom men A thfa, the ^eeood 
edition of Dr. We^itF^ Ejxci^llaat l^cttireR on tho 4\h^ 
easaa of f^^malei. W© know of no nther hof^k pd thii 
inbject from which wo ha^e di^rlved a« much pleaw ate 
and kn struct ion. E-vttrj pa^fh givm avMenc^ of tim 
hone<at, eiir ueht, and dillfent searcher aftpr truth. He 
is not the mere cam pi Isr of other men's tiieaH, tnt hi« 
lectures a,re the t-e^tnlt t^f tea y«&rB' partpot i:oT€i»riga- 
tlaitia oup of the wid<>p.l df^ldft for women ^NdlHea^en — 
8l, Bartholomew's H{»qpltaL A,b h teachf^r, Dr. Weel 
1h simple and earnest J a his laoiguage, clear and oom- 
prehflci^lTe' ia his perceptioae^ and Irifiiial jjii bU de* 
h^eUoaH.— Cincinnati Liinc€t, Jan. 16^2. 

We Tetam the antbar oar gr«.tefoI tha-oksfor the 
ftBt amonut of laHtmction b« ban afforded na. Hla 
TalGabJe treatise n^eds no eulogy on on r part. Bis 
graphic diction and truthfat pictDre^ of dineafte all 
apeak for tbeiiiBe'lTes, — Medien-Vhhttrp, Review. 

Hoit J HAtly esteemed a standard work. «... It 
bear? erldeace of having been carefuily r«T'J»ed, and 
It w«Il worthy of the fe-oia U bti-s already abLained. 
— ihtA. MM. QtuiT. JifUT. 



An a writer, TJr. W«at Htandti, in onr opinlno, h«> 
cond Only to Watsoo, the "Mnoaulaj' of Mwdlclne;*' 
hff ^(i^tmsm ih»t happy faculty of clocbing InRiroc^ 
tion in eaey garmeats; Combining; plBa.P.ure with 
profit, he lead* his piipil^ in Rpita of the aadeEkt pro- 
rftrb, a)oBA:a roy&l road to learning, HtR work ta jne 
which wlli uotitatiiiff thf fXtl'f'Tiie' ou wither aide, bat 
It \» ona that will plaAfte ttfl great majority who are 
(^eekl untruth, und o&e tlial will eon^incp thB.j»tnd«ut 
that he hascjtramUled himself \n fu f EiTidid, flafe, and 
yalpsbl« gqid». — N. A^ 3ffid.-iJhirnrff Review. 

We mttsit now conclude this hastily wrltma sketob 
with tfcie conBdeiit asBuratioe to our readers that thfl 
work will wall repay pern^al. The c'lJi^cientioas, 
paluNtakiDg, practlfni ptiysiciMi ia apparent on eTary 
page, — Jf. Y, •foumfil o/ Medicine, 

We have to say of It, briefty An A de>'^«ledly, that H 
In the best wrrrk on (he aubjpct in any la.ujfuJ'iTP', and 
that It atamps Dr. Way^t a« the faefk prinvi^s of 
Brittab obstetric an thorn. — Edinhurffh Mfd, Jnnnini, 

WegUdly recoQimeDd hii^ lectures aiilntbe highest 
deprea iasunctivH to »U who ar* )Dt« rested J a oh- 
stetrJc praetica, — Lumlftn. Lanait. 

We kftow uf no treat! tie of the kind ro ;!oiQpl«t«, 
and yet so comp^tft. — (fhic^ffn Mfd, Intimal^ 



^T THS SAME AUTHOn. 

AN ENQUIRT INTO THE PATHOLOGItJAL IMPORTANCE OF 

0LCERATION OF THE OS UTERI. In one neat ootavo volume, extra doth. Si 35 



TLfElGS ( VITA RLES D,\ M. D., 

d*A Itfite Pr(]/etntfir ^f Ohntctricit, Ac, in Jifferstya. Midicul OoKegi^ Philadelphia, 

1 WOMAN: HER DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. A Series 

I of L*cturef to bia Claas* Fourth and ImprOTed edition. In one lar^^e and beftutifull; 

I prill ted dO taro tdI ume of over 700 pttgea, aa^traeloth, $5 DO; leather^ $6 00. 

I ON 

L 



»r THB SAMS AUTHOR. 

ON THE NATURE, SIGNS, AND TREATMENT OF CHILDBED 

FEVER. In a 8eri« of Lett*n addressed to the Studtnts of hia Clasa. In qua ha.TLd(Laim 
octavo volume of 3«6 pag«5, «itra clotli. %% ftft. 
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Henry 0* Lea's, Publications — (Midwifery). 



fJODQE (HUGH L,), M.D., 

"* EmUTituft Prqfeaaor of MidmtferVt *C , <« the Univ^rHt^ nf Punfwj^iiMinto, Ac. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRICS. lUnft- 

trated with large littiogrBphlci p1»t«fl contain ing oa« bandred B.nd fiftj-nitie fig^nrvB from 
origmH.1 ptiDtograpbfi, and with nutuerotiB woocl-caU- In one large and bean tif nil j printed 
qunrto TolurQe of £)60 double -oolatnned psg«s, stronglj bound la eiEtra olotb, $14. 



Tb« WLirlc of Qr. Hodge it toriinthld^ more tbnii ii. 
ilmpl? prBssnUtiflB of binpftTticnlar vii^wKi It* tlie d&- 
^Jtrtnifliit of ObatfitiiiiK; It la mmimthfui^ iD(}r« tbuii AtQ 
ordlaarj trwiUse on mWwlfnry ; it ik, In fuel, a cyclo- 
padia. djT midwlfBiT' He ha^ aimed to embudy Lii a 
iliiglfi Tolumfl the wholft iM:t«ELC!f>i And art of OtiiftPlticJ!, 
An ela-borate taxt \.m eatnfalned wilb adciinit^ ATid Ta^ 
rled plctorliil ]1Iti«tratloui,«o th&t no fhct or principle 
Ib left iiD«tal»d or nneypUlned-— jlm. Mid, Tinu^^ 

Wa »liDald Uk« to aotlyze the reniJiluder of thia 
eXceilflQE Workj bqt alreadj has thief rerlew flxtasdqd 
befobd uur limited space. Wo caanut conclude tbls 
pijttca wlthqnt referring to tbe axc^cilQnl Aalah of th# 
work. In typogrraphy It \t not to be excelled; tbe 
paper la HTii*rioT to wbal is uBqwli j ^jrard^d by our 
Am erica a coaitins, qaite Bq^nal to tbe bej:;t of Eaglijsh 
hooka. The enfrarliiga and lithcigraphi &re mf>*X 
beautifully tiiKetiated, The W^ork recoinmenda Itself 
for lUoriBTtnaUty;, aad is la every wny a mo«t ?ala- 
ab]« addSiiua Xq thcw^ ou (bi^ subject of qbatetricit. — 
Oanada Med. JouTTmi^ Oct. ise4. 

It la very large, proftiMly and eltgaDtljUlnatratedf 
and I« Qtted t<i take Its pJacia bear tbe tFtarks of ^reat 
tfbatftriciaaa. Of the American wi^rk^ *ia the ftmjjocil 
Et 1e datldedlf tbe beet.— Edin^. Med, Jnttr , Dm, 'B4 

^** Specimens of tbe pin-tea a-ml 1etter*prei* will ba forwarded to any addreis, fre« bjmiil, 
ea receipt of six. cents in postage stamps. 



We hav^e examined ProfeKhor Hcid)E;a*« work wltb 
grftat B&tii^factitja ; ev^rj topid U «tabc»rated moit 
foll^. ThetiewAof the M,athor are Gom|»rebeaai?9| 
and eon else I J .stated* The rules of practice' are J ad I- 
cloilH, and will eoable Ibe practitioner to meet er^ry 
emftrgency of obttetrlc Mmplleatlon witb eonfld^nM 
— Ghivagit Med, Journal^ Aug. 1804. 

More time than we have bad at onr dl#po«a! tinD* 
we TiBCftlTed the great wurk at Br. Hq4^ la neoewar; 
to dci It jQHtlce. It U tiodi}ubti>dlx bf far the mtMlt 
uH^nai, Doiopletet and car«fa)]y aompotied iTeadM 
on the prjuctplea and practice of ObstetriCA which. bni 
ever been lasaed from tbe Amerfnan pratm.^^Paeifie 
Med. find Burg. Juumaiy July, Igi&l. 

We haTO read Dr Hodfe's book wltb jc»at V^t^ 
inrct and bB.Ta mnch aallafa^tion lo flxpreaaia^ our 
cDumiPUdEitloUL of It as a wbolo. It le certainly bif hi; 
la^tmdiT'e, and in theraMn, w« haJieve, correct, Tbt 
ip;«at atleniioB whicb tbe kintbor ba« dnroted to t^ 
tnechankin of partnrith^n, talten atony with the eoa- 
etafiluDi^ at which he ba« arrii^edt palatf we tblak, 
ooanluaiTely to the tkct that, Id Brllitia at Iea«t, th» 
doPtdQ«a flf Naejele bava bc«n loo bUndlj reMlTMl 
— GUt^ow Mtid. Jyumat, Oct. 16&4. 



rpANNER (THOMAS H.), M. D. 
ON THE SIGNS AND DISEASES OF PREGNANCY. Pirst Ameriwm 

from tbe Second aad Enlarged English Edition. With four colored pliitei! iind Ulufflrailonf 
on woud. la Oii» baadBOta« Ootu^vo volume of about §00 page?^ extra olothj |4 25. 

itate ^ran* accaptable to the proftg^HMlon. We rtcoiB' 



Tbe very tboronj^bTerlaloBthe work hae acderfone 
ba« Added greatly to I In pr^vtlcal valuflT andincmaHed 
materially Ita efflcieney aa a gnide lo the Btudontaad 
to the yonng pra«tltiocLer.— ^m. /ot^nt. Jl4<£. ScL^ 
AlirtI, isas. 

With the ImtneDae Tarlety of etabjectit treated of 
and the ground whicb thay aro made to eover^ the Im- 
poMibiniy of flvlng an g]£ tended review of tlih troly 
reoiarkablB work tuu^t be apparent. Wa h&va not a 
aingle fu.iilt to And with H^ and roo^it hea-rtlly com- 
meod it tn ihe c&ri?fnl ttudy of every pLyc<tc?laii whqi 
wuald not only alwaya be unre wf his diagnOKie of 
prej^naacj, bnt alwaja ready to treat all the niinie- 
roOH alimfjntjj ibftt are, atiforluciately for the civilized 
womeo of to-day^ &a «n mm only &saocinted with the 
fQDotion,— J^r. r. arncL Rttctfra, March 13, 1S6S. 

W$ hare loacb pleaaafE In calUc^ tbe alien tj on ef 
our readara lo tliei vt^lurae produceii hy Dr. Tanner, 
the MCond aditloa of a w^rk that waa, In Iti Qrlgiaal 



mend oheteiric&L ntudenie, young and old, to hart 
Ihia voluTue in their eoil actional It nontaiua not wnJj 
a fair statement of tbe BSj^nli, ayinplOma, and diteaa^ 
of pre^fUADcy, bat coinpri^f'^ in addition mncb inter' 
eating relative matter that ift not to be foand ta d^nf 
other work that we can nam a.— £di:n£>urph if«>l. 
/cmrnal, Jan, ISSS. 

In itt treatment of the algni and d1«eae«i of prt|^ 
nancy H U Ibe moat coioplete book we know ol^ 
abunndiB^ on a very pu>^ with matter T&lu&ble to tbt 

feaer&l practitioner. — Oineinnati Med, Mtp^orv* 
larch, lij3&. 

Tbik la a moKl: excellent work, and ehould beoa tbi 
table nr la the library of ev^ry pra«lltlon*r.«»iltHW' 
boldt M&£. AfvhivBfi, Fab. IMH, 

A Talnable irompoDdllutii, enrlcbed by Ma awn la> 
boT«, of all tba,tla knawn on theaigneand di4«af«* of 
pregnancy.— M. Louis jr«tl. Htpiiiiert Fab. 10, 1M«. 



s 



WAFNE (JOSEPH GRIFFITHS). M. D., 

Phyeifjian-Accoucheur t& thi British G^nerai Htn/pUalf Aa. 

OBSTETRIC APHORISMS FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS COM^ 

MENCING MIDWIFERY PRACTICE* Seetind American, front the Fifth and ReHaad 
LoadoD Edition^ with Additions bj E, K HuTcai^s, M. D, With Ulufltratb&g. la one 
neat 12mo. Tolume. Extra olothf tl 2S». {Now Rmdy,) 



L 



It ta really a capital Uttle ooinp^ndlQin of the anb- 
jectt add wo reconiiiioud jnnng pratrtitionerH to bny it 
and carry It wltb theid wbf^i;! exiled tonltend can^ of 
labor. Th<iy cilu wLSIe away [h*^ oth^rwiae l^diona 
bour«of WiLitlng. and thoroughly Ax In their ulenii^ 
riea the moal linpurtnot practical *Mggi^i»i\ann it con- 
talna. The Amftrlca^o editor haa math^natly added by 
bl« notei aijd tbti coDclndlug cbaiKerfi to tbe com' 
p'leteaeHi and general viiiae of the book. — Chi&affO 
Med, Journat, Fab. 1S70. 

Tlie mannul before ntconttlne In exceed lagtyimall 
eoinpasa^-*iiiall enougb to carry In t^ie pciokeL— abont 
all there la of obytetrica, oondenaed fata a nntifhall of 
ApkorUion. The ttltiMtralione are well ^el^cted^ and 
t^rvif aa excellent r^mind&T^ of the conduct of VaVor— 
rfg^uluruud diOicaiL-^Cinoinnati Lancd, Apttl, "30. 



Thi0iitAmoHsi d joJ rabla iltUe w ot1|, and eampl«t«\T 



ana were the pnrpi^to. It I» not only valTiable far 
young be^fluQers, hut no one who la not a jprofi^nt 
in the an of ob a tot rice Eh en Id be wltboot U, beoaau 
It condeDittja all that l« neeeaaary lo know fur erd^ 
nary midwifery praeiice. We nomaa«<nd the bepok 
most favur&biy.^fitC. LouU Med. arndSuro, journal, 
gept. 10, 1870. 

A aindled perneal of tbta imii liook baa aatlafled 
na of Ita eminently praot!iaal Talne. The objeet of (he 
work, !fa« author saynf, In bl« preface, l« to give tlit 
atndent a few br1:#f and practlcail dlraetlona: reelect- 
ing the inaaagement of ordinary cafrea of labor ; and 
alio to p^int out to him in e^tFaordLoary eaaaa wbaa 
ftnd how he may act npon hla cwn re«poQi)blUty, aad 
w\i«nVLe. Qut^xtVf) %aad for aialataaea.— Jtu r> Medici 






UGS {CHARLES D.), M.D., 

Lately Frofeamir of ObHeiric^, Ac.,tnthe Jeffer^n Medicai €oUeffe, Fhiladdphin^ 

OBSTETRICS: THE SCIENCE AND THE ART. Fifth edition, 

TBviBed. Witli one hundred and ttirty llIaatrationsH In one b«antifaU7 printed Ofitavo 
Tolam« of 7M large psigea. Ei:tra ijlotb^ |& 60 ; leathar, $fi &0. 



It )ft to th« Ktad«aC that oar autbor has moro par- 
lleularly hd^lre^Bfltl Jiimself ; btil to tlie praotitiqaer 

e belie T€!. tt would be ecjuallj aerriceabl^ &» a. book 
<yf refer* tjce. No work that wa bave mat wltb an 
thornugblj JqtftllB eTerytbla^tba^t fiallii t<^ tbe lot of 
the accoucheur to perrurm. Every detail, op matter 
how- miaiue or bdur trivJulp huft found IL pliice,— 
Ckinada MedicatJoumal, Jaly^ 1567. 

Tba odsiual editiob U ^Ira&df so extejifllTdlf uid 



f^Tor«b]j known to the profeasloti tb&t no T«coin- 
mend^tioiL fa iiec«ftB.a.r7 ; H Js snffldeQt (o lay, tha 
pret^eot edition In rery niue^ extended, 1lQiproT«tl, 
and perfaeted. "WTilUt tbe great practical tale ate and 
diblSmttnd {^xpeiieDCe of the autbor rauder it a idlest 
rjritnable acquisitloa to tlie practitSoaer, it ia ^o con- 
dfliiAed Ati to cuiifltltDt^ a memt Qll^lblLe and excollent 
tesEt-bfliik fur tke »iui^n%.—Sot£them Med* and Sur^. 
Journal^ July, 18*7. 



JfAMSBOTHAM (FHANCIS J?.), M,D. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRIC MEDI- 
CINE AWD BURQEET, la referBnee to tto Prooeaa of Pajturition, A new and enlarged 
edition, tht^rougbly reTiaed by the B,uthor. With additions hj W. V. Kxatino, M- D., 
Profeaaor of ObatfitricE, &a., in the Jefferson Medical Qolt^g^p Pliiladelpbia. In one large 
and han<iflonia imperial octavo Tolume of 650 pages, atronglj bound in leather, with raiaed 
bands; with elxt^-fouT beautiful plates, Ei.nd numeroaa wood-Quta in the text, dontaining ia 
all nearly 200 large and beautiful flgurea. $7 GO. 



W« will only add tbat the atadest -wiW l^arn front 
aJU be need to kaow, and the practlllua^r wlH find 
as a liook of refereiice,, snrpasaed by noae ottsr.— 

Tbe cbaratttor and merlta of Dr. E&mebotbain'« 
r^ek are ao well known and ttLorongbiy etitabllNhed; 



To t])epb^alc1aa*a library It 1h IndlflpenRS-ble, wbil^ 
(0 tbe Btadeat, as a text-book, from which to extract 
the material for la jring tlia fonndatlun of an ed ucaHon 
on obstetrical acteacti, it baa uo aupeiioi.— Ohio Med, 
and Surg* Jottrnal. 

Wiiea we call to mind tb« toil we nadorwent la 



lat eommaat U nnneceKaary aod pralfio snpQrflnuaa, ' accimirlaf a knowledge of tblH Babj^cl, wf> uaU4^t bat 
?he lllnBtTaLioaa, wbJcb are nnmerooN and aec^nrate, ^ euvy the fltndHut of ihe present day tbe aid whick 
kre exeoated in the high eat style of art. We canoot } this work will aflbrd blm. — Am. Jo^ur. of the Med. 
Pfco blgbly recomrnanit tbe work to out readetfl, — St. I Scisn^^, 
tuie M^a. and Surff. Journal. I 

\fJSUECHILh (FLEETWOOD), M.D., M,R,LA, 

ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY. A new 

American from the fourth re-vised and enlarged Londan aditian. With iioteB and additions 
by D. Frajices €ond[B, M. D., nutbor of a> "Prnoiical Treatise on the Diseaftes^ cf Chii 
dren,** Ac^ With one hnndrcd and ninety- fonr illustrations. In o&e very biindaome Ddtard 
volume of nearly 700 large pages. Extra oloth, |4 00; leather, $5 0D« 
In adapting tliia standard favorite to tbe wants of the profeasion in the United State*, the editor 
Jtaa endeaiTDred to insert everything that his experience hag ahown him would be dejjirdble for the- 
American atndent, including a large number of illustrn.ttons. With the aancticn of the author, 
lie haa added, in the form of an appendix, Eiiome oliapterfi from a Httle ^'Manual for Mid wires and 
^jTursfeP,'" recently issued by Dr. Churohillt belfeving that the detnile there preaeTited can hardly 
^l to prove of advantage to the junior practitioner. The reaalt of all theae additiona is that the- 
irork now contalna fuUy one-httlf more matter than the taat American edition, with nearly one^^ 
jltaif more illufitrationa^ ao that^ notwithstanding the U9e of a amallertype, the volume eontaina 
almost two hundred pagea more than before. 



These additlont) rt^tider tho worlt KtUl raore ti«in- 

filete and acceptable than er^r ; and with the excel- 
eat tft^la la which tbe publi&herjs hare pres^nt^d 
thJeedlLton of CbnrtihlU, we oan cominead U to the 
j^rofeaislijn with gr^mt coidialit/ and pleoauTe.' — Oin- 

Few worke oa thla branch of la^dical acleD'^ are 
tqnai to It^ Certainly nOne eifCel it, whether in regarct 
theory or practice, and in one respect It Is superior 
to all othera, rU,, In its atatiatical inftiriuatioti, and 
tberefure, oa thetiegruandi a moiit Valdithle work for 
tbe pLyKjcUn, etadent, or lecturer, «,]! of whutu will 
ftnd in It tha inforinatioa which they are floekiQg, — 
Brit. Am, JitUnMl. 

Tha preaent treatlae ia Tory much enlarged and 
'^tnpUded beyond the prevtoua edUlona hut tiotbing 



haa been added which ^onM be well dlspetneed with. 
An exaraiaatioQ of the table of oontenta isbawa how 
thc^rgngbly the author baa gone orer thi« grouud, and 
tbe eu.rB be haa taken la tbe text to t^reaeni' the @ttb> 
Jeists iu all their bi&aTiD^B, will reoder tbi» nt'-w editloa 
oven more aeeeasary to the obstetric atndeot than 
were either of the forraer edltlona at this dute of their 
appearlince. No treatise Ott obBtetrScB with wbleb w^ 
are acqoAinted <^ii oomp&re favorablv with Oiii, In 
respect to tb^ ainonnt of luatarial which haH been 
gathered fretn every mtktcn.—Ba^oii M^. and SuTff. 
Journal. 

Tbere 1ft no better text-book for atudenta^ or werk 
of refei^once and Htndy for the practiejo^ [thysician 
than tblB, It phoald adorn and enrich evury uitadleal 
library, — Ghiotiffo Med, /dutaoI^ 



M 



ONTGOMERY { W. F,), M. D,, 

Frvfsssor e^ Midw^erp in the Kinff*» and Queen* b OaUege t^f Phjfaieiaat in Jr»Uind. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF PREG- 

KANOY. With flome other Papers on Subjects connected with Midwifery. Prom the second 
and enlarged English edition h With two exquisitfi colored pl&tea, and Dumeroui wood-flnta> 
In one very handaome octavo volume of uearly <J00 pages, extra cloth. $3 76. 



fiiaBY'8 eTBTBK OF WIDWIFBRT. With Notes 
aad Additional IllnatratlDnt. Becond American 
•ditios. One Tolame cMtav«, tatn ol^th, 439 page*. 
WW, 



DEWEES'e COJfPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF MID- 
WIFERT. Twelftb *dttIon, with the amthor'a last 
ImprovemeotB and corrections. In uiie octavo Tol> 
ame, extra nloth, of mi ^td^«A, ^%. 
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HsNaT 0. Lea's PublioatioKS — (Hwr^ery), 



flROSS {SAMUEL D.), M,D,, 
A SYSTEM OF SURGEKYi Pathological, Diagxiostic, Therai>eutic, 

and OperatiTB. Illui<t.rBt&d by tipw&rd» uf Fourteen Hundred Engravings . Fiftb edition, 

carefully revised, and improved. In two large and beautifally printed iui{>eriaJ octavo t*]- 

Qmeaol abuut 2i^00 pa^^es, HtruDgl]^ bound in leiitber, wiih rnised b&ade^ i\i* (Just Htutdf.} 

The continued favor, showti bj tbe exhauetion of HucceEtiiiive large editions of tbia gre&t work, 

proves that it has euccesBfiilly supplied ii vttnt fait by American practitioners and aludentB. In the 

Ihreg^Qt revision no pain a have been apiired by the author lo bring it in every re^pciet fuJlj up IQ 

the dajn^ To effect thisi a iHrgei part ot the work has been rewritten, and the ^hule eoLiLrged bj 

ti early ooe fourth, nrFtwithjitanding winch the priue has heea kepi at its former very oioderBtir 

Tate, By the use of a olo&e, thuugh very Legible type, an unuEsuallj large aiQount oi matter ii 

condensed in its pageg.^ the two volutncfl ooetaining as mttch as four or five ordinary ootaviu. 

I'Mbj combined with the moEt careful mecbiiBiciil execution, and its very durable binding, renden 

it ane of the chen^pest works acctsMble to the profesHion, Every aubjetst prapvrly belonging to the 

domain of surgery is treated la detail, &o tha,t tbeatudeat who pu^essea this work may bi Jiu4 to 

liavB in it a aurgioal library^ 



It maal luDg remain itie mow! o^nnprebeDBive vork 
On thla ImpOttiiiiL ptirt o( madio'inBi — Montmt Medicat 
and Sur£ficai Journal, Alueb tA, IStiii. 

We h«,VB compared ti with no^i of oar standard 
WoTkB, such at^ tJiOHe of EviehBuu, MillirrT l?ej,gq,titun, 
AytuBf unil tjtbeiirjs, Uiod we inQtiC, iu Juatice Lu our 
Autbur, awarJ It tii* pre-emia«ace, A^ * wyrk, com- 
plete in aliDuHi every detail, du niB-ttC'r liuw minaie 
or trifling, and trmliraeJug every ^uihtjeet ttilivn in 
the priDcipUtfi and pmctlce of Bargorj^ we believe li 
■EundB wlihodt a riTd.1. Dr Gr^>Hs, lb liiis prei&ce, re- 
markj] "my ftSre h^a. lieea to fexubr^ij* tlje whole du- 
'miiia o( BnrgkiTj^ B.nd to AlUtl Lo e'^ery a object ilH 
lefltlmate cluim to notice'^' &M, we aursure our 
ren-ilens he hunt kept Ma ward. Il i^ a worlc wliLcli 
Vd can moiit couSd^ntiy recoiomeud t&uarljrettirea^ 
forli^ Qltlilj^ Li^lieeuiain^ iJie more evident the lojiger 
ii 1b apuii \,h.€i sbelvea >^f om iibtAry.—Uanadu JUed. 
JifUrnai, Bepteiiiber, IB^j, 

The flr^l two edltioQB of ProfeeBOT GrOBB' ByRlem of 
Surgery ure b» well kiLown lo the prctfeis«lotif and so 
highly prlKed, l^ai U would be idle fyr uh to upe&k in 

£ raise of this woTk^—Ohicagti Medmil Jottracti^ 
eptember, liii>5. 
We glftdjy iadnrDe the f^ivunible recunltfldadattou 
of the work, both tts rega^rdn miller tkUd *iyle, whicb 
weiiiii.de wtieu uuliclLg u« Qri^t ajip«iiraiicB,— £r£(t*/i 
aufi ^r€^i£fn M^iaO'V^iiTurfficdl lisview, Oct. IKtfii. 

The iDDiit cumplete wor)f that ^kh yet l&HUed frota 
-the pf&nh an the ^oUace and practice of «urg;ery. — 
, Lon^eiion Lancet. 

This Bf etem of snrfery l», we predict, deittiaed to 
tike a commaading positLon in oar aurgieal litura^ 
lure^ 9-T^d be the aruwalug $Lm~y of ihv ii^lh^ir's wi@il 
learEL^d futile. A« s,a ftutljvrUy oq jjeDeial bdrgical 
■abjects, tiiU work is luag lo uccapy a preemiueai 
pUpe, nut, oQly tit liojue, but iihco«,d. We kave no 



healtatleD In preiienaeias U wlth^iai s ri^al la oar 
iHDgEia^t}. aud e^iDMl to tlie bent ayjsieme of atugerr to 
iny Itiugtittge,— ir'. 1". MeU. JonrnuL 

Not oal3i hy far the bett text-book oa tbe tobjeei, 
AS a wkole^ wiiMn the reath uf Aiuedcan atDjeniB, 
but oue wblch will be much uiorgi tUaa ever likely 
to be re^i^rted to and regarded a^ a hij^b auiburliy 
ihread,— Jm^ i^oumai N&i. Seiiinaeir^ Jan. li>6^. 

The work coatalos everything^ minor aud Diajpr, 
jperatlvfl 6nd diagnoitic, tnclmdlifi; tuensuraUcix »ftd 
dXjiiuiDtLtiub, Venereal dife^usee, and Uierlue liiaiil}rQ' 
LaLlunM and t>peratluaK. it ia a oompleie TbeENtDrni 
ijf modera eurgery^ where the etudeui itad prmcU- 
tiijiiier bb&U a^it mee'k. in raio for wJbat the J deidle>— 
San Francisce Med. Frees, Jan. IBtid, 

Op+?q it where we may, we find HOttud piiifsliea} ig- 
foriiiatkru c<jtLTeyed in plala laa^aa^fe. Tliie bouk li 
no mere pruviucikl gr even aaiiuiiali eyateui of •sr^ 
Itery, but a work which, while very largely indebie'd 
to the p&tft, has a strong ciakm on the gratitude of thi 
f dLiLie ut ^arglcal *ci^nc&.—I^dinifurffh Mta, JournsJ, 
Jan. tfttSa. 

A glaDe« at the work la BUfflcieot to show that ibi 
auttiorand pabltfihar have spared ao laborin. m&klGj 
it Ihe inuBL complete ''tiySftein of Surgery *^ ever pub- 
lished iQ a^y cuuntry.— S£, Li^v-ia Mna. and Sutg. 
Jtff^mai, April, \%^, 

k system (>f Burgery which we think uurlvallfld ta 
our laugUAjfe, and whicii will iudellibly a£»ac3[ate Itia 
ii&iue with suij^cai science. And what, In t^uroflB' 
ion, etiLti,ucej9 th^i value of the work in that, while ibt 
prautlalUA nur^eoEL will And all tbat he r^:K^uirei ta It, 
ii in at liiQ S4IU6 Lime one of the uvuat Vjiiuabiecieai^ 
tiiij&a which cuel b« pal late the haiiiiti of tlie atad^Al 
Beeklng 10 k,uijw the prlnelpleB jiud priictlve »f tbie 
briLucti of the prufession which he di^HigbB anbB«> 
4,ueatiy to foUow.— iCAa MriJL. Am.Jouru,, MaMrml 



UY THE SAifE AUTHOR. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FOREIGN BODIES IN THJJ 

AlR-PASSAftES, In 1 toI. 8vo. oloth, with illastraUons, pp. 468, %2 7S. 



eSET'S OPEEATIVS BURQEET. In 1 val. 8vo. 
qloth, oFover H^ pagee ; With tkiHitltLOO W00d-«ale. 

0OOPEB'& LECTUBEE Olf THE PRlKClPt^fie AND 
PalcTICE OF ^[TKUtfKV. Tnl Vul, Svu^. ciolh,7iiUp^ |^. 



UiB&UN^S IHSTITITTES AND PRAGTICl OF SClt- 
^&KX. £igbib oiitloD, Inipru 'red «ud altered. With 
thirly-fuuT plates. Id two haDdaoiue octj^vo v«l«' 
ames'p abuu L ly^O pp,, leather, rained baadi, %^ H^ 



MILLER (JAMES), 

-At£ ioie Pro/^ttor o/Su.Tgpry<^ the Univer^iii/ <if Ed inbtttffK *^' 

PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY, Fourth American, from the third and 

reviied Edinburgh edition. In one large and very beautiful volume of 71^0 pages, witt 
two hundred and forty illustrations on woodj extra doth, f ^ 76. 
DT THE siAME AUTHOR. 

THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. Fourth American, from the last 

Edinburgh edition. Revised by the American editor-, illtiatrftted by three hapdred afid 
sixty-fout engraTingfl on wood. Xn ona large mitavo volume of nearHj T<tO pagef^ exUi 
cloth. t3 7^. 

^ARGENT [F. W.], M.D. ~ ~ 

OJV^ BAxVP AGING AND OTHE^ OPilRATlONS OF MIKOR 8UH- 

Q ERY. New edition, with aa additictual cib.e.'^ktftT ou ^v\\W.t^ ^\n%,%r| . ^^^Vnwi^^s^Me r^yti 
iSmo^ volume, of newly 4«0 pagei, mttk 1^4 if^ma-^TiU. l&i.^^^j " ' " ■ 
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j^SBHURST {JOHi% Jr.), M.B., 

Sia-ffeon to the EpUtcnpnl ff^(vpUfil^ PhitftdnIpMn, 

TEE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. In one 

TBry Inrge ani3 bandsom«< octavo volume of About If 00 pages, with naairl7 55& lUustratif^np, 

eitTft clothe $6 50; leatb&r, raised batids, $T 50, (Just hotted.) 
The' obj«at of the nuthor hue he&n to preieui^ within ns 0D[iden?«<i n ortrnpiFS as po^^j^ible, a 
eoiDp1ist« trentise ah Burger j in all its bmndhf^i, auitj^ble both us u text-bool^ for Lb« !itiii!«ht iind 
a work of reference for the practitioner. So much has of tiite yeara been d[>no for the ticlvnnce- 
ment of SufgtflU.1 Art nod Science^ that Ihero deemed to be r want t>f a work which should present 
the Intest nRpecta of e^erj aubjeot, andwhichj bj its Am^rieiin ohftracter, should remJer accessible 
to the profe^Fion nt Ifirge the experience of the prn^titionera of both benaiBpheres. This hm been 
tbe aim of th« author^ and it \e hifpcd that the volume will be found to fulGl its purpoflfi satitifarO- 
lorilj. The plan and general outline of tbe work will be seen by the annexed 
^ COKBEXSED SUMMAET OF CONTEXTS. 

'Ohaptcr I. InaamiQ&tion, II. Treatmetit of Iiiflamniiition. lir. Operotiona in general: 
Ane^ftbelicfl. IV. Minor Surgery. V. Amputations. VI. Spenial Ampntations. VIL Efeola 
of Injur iefi in General : Wounds, VIII- Gutt&bot Wounds, IX. Injuries of Bloodvessel, X. 
Injuries of N»rve», Muiclei and Tendona^ Lyruphaticst Barefe;, BoneSj imd Joints^ XI. Fnioturef^ 
XII. Special Friiotures. Xlll. Dislocations. XIV. Effects of He^it and Cold. XY. Ininriea 
of the Head. XVL Injuring of the Back. XVII. Injurka of the Fa«e and Neok, XVllI. 
Idjh nee of the Chest. XIX. lnjuri«^e of the Abdomen »nd Pel via. XX. Diseases re^ult^n^ from 
InEsiminittlyn. XXI. Erydp«las, XXII. Pyieitiia XXIII. DiathettiQ Diiea^es i Struma (in- 
eluding Tubercle ond Scrofal]i}; Rjckfltfl. XXIV. Venereal Diae&ses ; donorrhceft and Cbntiorqij. 
XXV. Venereal Di^ea^ef uonlinuedi : Syphilis. XXVI. Tuinora. XXVII. Surgiual Diseasas of 
Skin, Areolftr Tissue, Lyuiphntic!^, Music leu, Tendnns, and Qnr^ee. XXVIIL Surgical Dteease 
of £4 ervoae Byatena (meluding Tetanus}. XXIX. Surgical Diseosea of Vaeeular System (inolud- 
ing Aneuri^ro). XXX. Dbteo^es of Bone. XXXI. Diseases of Joints. XXXlI. Excisions. 
XXXIII^ Orthopaedic Surgery. XXXIY. Disenses of Head and Spine. XXXV. Di^eaeeEi of the 
Eye. SXXVI. Di8«nsf& of the Ear. XXXVII, Diseases ol the Fnfle and Neek. XXXVIII. 
Dieeaaes of tbe Mouth, Jaw9, and Throat XXXlX. Difleasea of the Brerigfc XL. Hernia, XLI. 
Speoial Hernlse. XLLL Diseases of Infestinal Canal. XLIII. Biaetues of Abdomioiil Organs, 
^ndf various operoitiona on tbe Abdomen, XLIV. Urinary Cii I culuf!. LXV. Disf^ases of Bludder 
a.Qd Prostate. XL VI. Diseases of Urethra. XLYII. Diseases of Generative Organs, Index. 

Its aotluir tiAs evldeijlly tested ttie writings and 
etcperlencbfi uT Ihe fiitvt aad preH^atln lhe> cfractble 
of a earofuK &Qa,lyilc, uad baoorabte mttid^ t,u4 fHlth- 



fally eod&ktTorf^El to brloir Lis w>^rl£ npio the lerel of 
tba hlf heal HUudard uf priketlcal fmrgmr He la 
frank and deflulli*, un^ gflTett ue nplaioDs, aiid geae- 
rally Boaod oddh, ioi'tDud of u mere rtHUmk uT the 
DpI^Lenti of utticTB Ue l«t:uOJ^ervatlvQ, bat aotblde- 
boand by anttmrity. Hia ^tyle is clear, eleg^Dt, and 
bchuUrly. The wt rk la auaddlrnliliA teJCt l]i:iok,aQd 
a aaeful l»«olt of rffereuoer It is a eredit to Amoi loan 
profewsinoml Mieramre^and aoeaf tbe fLrnt r^pe fruits 
oflJie noil ferilttsed liy tbeldood of OUT late onbappy 
war.— A', r, Mt^d. Rtcurd, Feb. 1, IfiTi. 



!ndaed> the work ai a whnie maal tie rtigaided a% 
ao excellent and CimCiNd e^pciDent of ix)m4era mir~ 
gery, and b-a «iu'h H wtu be fwufid ft valubtbla text- 
baol£ for ihs AtudeLt, Md a, useful bos>lt of r^jtreretLfiti 
fi^r the gen era! pra^titkuneT. — JV. Y. Mud, JtH&riif]kL 
Feb. 1 67 J. 

rtglTesna great plea f; are to oall the attention of tbe 
profesELloa to thlsejccelleat wurlc. Our know ledge >i>f 
lt» t^leuledHind ftccoropliaheil natter led ua to eicpect 
TraiD him a rei'y vaJutible treatise uputt sabjoiiia to 
wbleb be h&H i epeHtedly girea erldgDce of haviiiRpiMi.^ 
Blahly [lGT4iitRd Tvaeh time and Ubor, uud wi^^re iu do 
T A y dk u pp J i u ted .— Phiia. Mtd. Times, ITub 1 , i S 7 SS. 



PIREIE ( WILLIAAl), F, B. K E., 
Pttj/issor of Surgery in the t^niver^Uy of Ahwdeen. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY, Edited by 

John Neill, M. D., Professor of Surgery \n tbe Penna. Medioti] College,. Surgeon to thei 
Fennjiylvania Hospital, Ao. In one rery hckndflome octaTo rolume of 780 pages, with $tQ 
illustrations, extra cloth. |B T£. 

fJAMILTON (FRANK H.), M.B., 

'^■^ Fritfegifor of FruBtTiiT€» and Dtttttieaiionft H*e,, fn Sdlemte Hotp, Med, (MUg% New Yi>rk. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FRACTURES AND DISLOCA- 
TIONS. Ponrth edition, thoroughly revised. In otie large and handsome octavo volume 
of nearly SOD plages, with several hundred illustration^. Extra cloth, ^5 7&i leather, $0 lb. 
(Just Issued. ) 

rable trealfite, ishtch wh have always i;oaa1dered the 
int}H complete and reliable work on tbe Habject. Aq 
B whoie^ tbu work is wliboat ao equal la the lUera- 
t'lre of the pT*}(mHion. — Bl:^gt^^n Med, aud Svra 
Jflttrn, Oct. 12, 1S71. 

It le iiiiaecei(t<«,ry »i tbU time tncammend Ibebouk, 
exc^pi to mcii &e are begijiiieria t^i lbs t^lmJyof tMd 
particalar bratiirh of s artery. Every practical snr- 
f(wo InihlwCoaatr/anditbruad icnowsrjf ttaaa lOrtt 
iruBtworlhy ^uide, and one whk'h they, In coiDiutm 
wlih Q«, wuQid unqaaUa*>4ly reci^tmiieud aathebigh- 
erit amhorlty la aoy lau^agA.— ^J^. Z. Mttd, Bee&iti 
Otft i«, 1*571, 



It Le aul, uT oourqe^ our inlBntiau to review in ex~ 
lenso, HamiitoEi on " Tract are» and I^SAlac&tiouq." 
Eleren yearti ago i4ticU review might nat have heen 
out or place ; lu-daj ibe vrurk !« au aa Liiorl ty, m> wel I, 
■0 generallyi bnd eo f^Tdrably Ifnowu, tbut It ouJy 
reuialaa fii>r tbe revtt^wcT to Hay (hai a new edition In 
Jnat oat, and It ta better than either of Ua predecee- 
9ori.—Oincinntdi Vlinic, Oct. H. 1S71. 

TJodoabt^ly thg bent work dd Fractares and Uia- 
loeatlopata the EoglUh lan^uiigD, — Oincirtnati Ifed, 
Sepert^ry, Ooi. 1871. 

We bave oncetDdi's b«f»re an Dr. Hamilton's admi- 



'^DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS? a CompendlvLm g^ \3c.™ 

IJiagaoHis, Pathology, and Treatment. Wit\i vlluBt«tt\oTki \ti qu* \Bii%« ^^"^ V^tk^^^srea* 
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/ffRIOHSEN {JOffN- K), 

J^ PTof699f]tr fifSttrff^r^ in Univer^ty Collefftf Landon, etc. 

TEE SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGEKY; being a Treatise on But- 

l^oal Injuries^ D$a«a«eSj and Operations. Heviadd by the author from the Sixtti and 
ea1arg«d English Edition. Illnfltrated hy ov«r seven hundred etigravingi on wood. Im 
two large and ben-utifirl ootuvo YoluineB of over 1600 pa.ges. [Jutt Ready.} 

Autk&r^s Frrfaet to the New American Edition* 

*' The fuToralile reeepiion with which the * Bcieace and Art of Surgery* hua teen honored by tht 
gnrfieiLl Frc^festion in the Uuited Btates of AmericA has been not only & aoitrao of deep gradflca. 
tion and nf just pride to me, but }i&s laid the foundation of many professional friendabipi that 
are amongst the agreeable and valued recolleotiona of my It fe. 

"I have endeavored to make the prefent editioo of this work more deierrmg than Hb predeoeiion 
of the favor thnt him been DooortJed to them, In eonBequenoe of delay* that have unavoidnbly 
ocourred in the publication of the Sixth British Edition, time has been nlbrded to me to add to thh 
one BfiTfiral paragraphs which Itru^t will be found to increase the prMtkal value of tbe work.'^ 
Lowcoif, Oct. I&73, 

On no former edition of thli work hat the author be^inwed nif>re paini to reiader it & eomplete ind 
satisfactorj eipoflilioD of British Surgery in its modern aspects. Every portion b»B been nin- 
loudly revised, and a large number of newilluBtratioufi have been introduced^ In addition to ttw 
materiul thue added to tbeEugii^h editlou, the author haifurni^hed for the American editiosea&b 
material tia baa acoumulated since the paajsage of the sheets through the prera in liond<>n^ eoibiU 
the work m now presented to the American profession, cotitaios his latest views and experience. 

The inamaae in the bies of the work baa leemed to render neceesftry its division into two vol- 
nmea. Oreat oar« haa been exercised in its typographical exeeution, and it is confidently pre. 
rented aa in every rejipect worthy to maintain the high reputation which haa rendered it a stand- 
ard authority on this depru-tmeitt of medioal icienoe. 



TheiB arfl only a few of the poLnti In wblch Ihe 
Ipreaent edUloa of Mr. Irlchoeo'R work tturpaniiei \U 

Er«deeeBHarB. Throughaat there is oricleiioe of a 
ib«rtoa» care and soltf^tttide In «eliiag the pM^Ing 
knowIoJg? of the A&j, whtcb re^eeti tbo groatdit 
ev^AU iin tbo antlior, and jnuch eDhaace^ tbe value 
of Jiift work. We can ODly admire tlie InnjIiiBlrT whleti 
hftB enabled Mr. Erlcbeen ihxii ta snocedd, amid the 
dUtrB-ctldtiii or Kctive |}r«t-:tfce. in producing empliatle^ 
ally TVIf book of refiQTeaCc aod study for Britlab prac- 
tltigner« ofsargery— icmrfoH Laneet, Oct. 2Q, 1372. 

Considerable chaogee have been made In tbli edi- 
tion, and Dearlf & hundred new illuiitratlonB h&ve 
beea added, Itlfl dllSeiilt In a dmatll compasfl to polat | 
ouit the alterations and additions ; for, as the aothor \ 



states la hie pretk^e^ they are not eouflned toaayoni 
portioD, bat are dietribated gfloorftUy tbroefh til>« 
BUliJpfltif of wbkh tbe work treatt. GertaiDly oi» «f 
the piqij^t valnable ReetlooAof the boot Aeemi te aB to 
be that which lrea.tA of th« dheaiea of tbe ftrteriei 
and thfl operative proceedings wbieH they ueeeaaltal*. 
In few text-books li lA uioeb earefnlly ftrraogedlD- 
furuation collected.— Xofi4«n Med. Timet and Oaa,, 
Oct. ^, 1S72, 

The entire work, et^mplete, ae tbe ^eat BafUil) 
treatise tin Surgery of our owdU me. is, wecanaBore 
our reiLderji, eqncLly well adapted for tbe tita«t Juatef 
eiadentr aadf aea bdok of refflroUDa, for tttei 
fraoLllloaer, — I>iibtith Quarttrl^ Jouma^l. 



m THE SAMB AUTHOR, (J^lttl 7«ttfti.) 

ON RAILWAY, AND OTHER ESTJURIES OF THE NERYOtIS 

6TSTBM. In a small ootavo volume. Extra cloth, fl 00. 
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RUITT {ROBERT), M.R. O.S,, Sfc 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN SURGERY. 

A new and revised American, from the eighth enlarged and improved London edition Hloi- 
trated with four hundred and thirty-two wood engravings. In one very handiome octavo 
voluQi«, of nearly 700 large And cloaetj printed pagee. Extra cloth, $4 OO ; l^nther, $i 0I», 



A.II tbat 0.i<i surgical student or practitioner oould 
d«8lre.^-2>'J:/;!i™ Quarterly JoUrnal^ 

ft 1b a moat adniir&hle book. Wq do not kAow 
when we ^ave examined oae wftb more pleaenre.— 
Sosioii Mfftl, and Burg. Jo-timal. 

In Mr. Drnltt'i beok, thongb co^utalalugf only aome 
seven haadred page9, both tbe principles aad the 
practice of surgery are treated^ and lo clearly and 



perBplcuonslyi) as to elnddate every imprirt^at topie. 
The fact that twelve ediltona have already been caUei 
for, Id these days of active CoQipelilion, irould ef 
Itsetf show It to po«8ee« marked auperlurlty. We 
have eyamiced the book ruost iboroaslily, aad csa 
say that this snooeee li well mart ted. HU hook, 
moreover, poseeKsea the 1q estimable adTantagM of 
having the subjects perfectly well nrr&u^d and elas- 
ajfled, a ad of being written In a style at onoe ^Jsar 
ind «ucc!n«t. — Am* Journ^al of Med. Sciencas. 



J^SHTON {T. J.), 



ON THE DISEASES, INJURIES, AND MALFORMATIONS OF 

TMH RBCTUM AND AI7UB; with remarks on Hftbitti&l Oonetipation. Second Amenoan, 
from the fourth and enlarged London edition, With handsome iUustr&tionfl, In one vwy 
boautifnllj prioted ootA'VO volume of abont 3011 pages. $3 3&. 



mOBLO W {BENRT X). ^' ^-^ 

■*^ Frrif&t$OT of Surgery in tM Mnesachuaetti Med. OolUffg, 

ON THE MECHANISM OP DISLOCATION AND FRAOTUBE 

OF THE HIP. With the Reduction of the Dislocntion by the Flexion Methods Will 
fiumeronti original illuBtrationR. In out 'verj "^^"^"^^^^^^ ^^'^^'t*^ voUme. Cloth. ' |1 H 
(Ztsteiy lanted.) 
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J>RYANT {THOMAS), F.B.CS,, 

J^ Surgeon t<i Qufi^9 HtmpUal^ 

THE PRACTICE OF STJEGERY. With over Five niindred En- 
gravings on Wood* In 0£e lar^o and very handaome octavo Toluma of more thwi lOOO 
pages. {Jnti RAndy^) 

Tho dii^tingtiiRhod reputatiori of the nnthor and the ertended experience whioB Be b^ ^tijayed as 
targson to oiie of the lurgmat of the London hoapitiilijj, are aa e«rne«t of the value of his Inbori. 
Though ODtitled & "Practice of Surgery/' it will b^ eeea b^ the subj^iisod aumEuaiy of the contents 
that it is by no menna eoiifiofd tcroperatjvo aurgerj, but tbpt it preseota alao & fall view of tlio prin- 
ciples which should guide the jjurgeoR \n his dwlj prnctice. Neariy oil of the very M! serieB of 
illufiiraUQns have been prepared Expi-ctelj for tho work. 

iHTBODiFcrtoif.-"!. Ou Kt^puiruDd iDaammation, ti. On TriLutuatic Fover, Scptiea«niiii, and Py- 
aemia, iii^ On Tri^niui and Tetunnfl. iv. Delirium TremeDa. v. Coutuaiona : Woundanf rhe 8G»lp, 
Blood Tumore^ Oat^itie, vi. lujuriei of the Ot-autum^ tit, Coneureion of the Brain, viii* Injurieji 
of tliQ Brain and iti Af embriLnes^ eofiipltcatiag Frncturs. rx, OompressiLhn of the Brain, x. Ke- 
Bulta of liyuriei to the Head, ir. On Fractures of the SkulU ni. The Operation of Trephining, 
snr. Di*eiLieJs of (be Scttlp aud Oraninm. xiv. Spioa Blfidtu xv, InJuHes of the g pi tie. ivi. 
Iotr8.-S|ui(iB) Inflaminntion^ Spiaal Paralyaia, Railway Concueaiott. xvil. Fractures, Dti'lfleationi, 
and Wouodfl of tho Spino. x vjii. Curvature of the Spine, xix. Injuries imd DiaeaBee of the Nervea. 
XK. Surgical .4ffeotioDa of the Noae. xxi- Surgical AG^ectioiifi of Laryna and Trachea, xxii. Sur- 
gery of tho Cheat. XJtiit. WDunda uf the Heart, xxiv, Piseaaei of the ArteriflS. ^%v. AneuriBin. 
XXVI. Ligatnre of Arterifla. ^xv[[. Injuries ttttd Dieeafi«a of tfa« Veine. jcxvjii. Aiffictiuoe of the 
Lipsj etc. Jvxii. Diseaaea of the Jawa, eto. ixx. Afiection* of the Pharyni. lixi. Iijjunoa of 
the Abdomen, xxxiz. Hernia, xxxiit. Yarioties of Herniw. Xixiv, TruaBea. xixv. forgery of 
the Anus, xsxvi. Dieea^e^ af the Integrumenta : Wounds, atsxvri, Poiaoned Woanda. xxxviii. 
Burns, xxs:[X, Bktu G lifting. XL. Boi^ eto. xli. Gangrene, etd, sui. Uiccrg. xlui. Mor^ 
tifieation. sliv. Erysipelua. xlv. l)iat]&B«a of the Lymphatica. xlti, Diaeaaea of the Kidney. 
XLVtt. Dbcases of (h^ Bladder. XLVin. Dieeaiea of the Proatat'S, XLix, Urtuary Bepositai h, 
Btone in iho Bladder. Lt. Lithotrity. lii. Lithutomy. tm. 8tono in the Female Bladder, lit. 
Strieturo of the Urethra. i^T. Hetentfon of Urinci. i#n:, Atfee^tiona of the Penifi. lsu. ITfDm^tO' 
eel a, etc. Lviii. I>ia«ftaes of the Te^tkle. lix. Sterility, lx. AlFectiona of the Fmnale Getii- 
tala. I.XI. Ovariotomy, lxit. Venereal Diaes^e. LXiii. Syphilis, lxiv. Tumors, lxt. Anatotoy 
of Tumors, lxvi, Tutoora of tho Br^aat. Lxrti. lliaeaae* of the Thyroid Gland, lxviu. Wonnda 
f»f the Jointfi. lxix. Dialocationa, i.xx. Dislocationa of tho Upper Extremity. LXXt. Diaioca. 
lions of tho Lower Extremity. Lxxn. Pathology of Joint Diaeafiee, Lxxiri. Diaeaaea uf SpeeiaJ 
Jointi. Lxxiv, Treatment of Joint Dieeaae. lxxv. Exoision aad Amputation in Joint Disease. 
LXXTI, OsieQ-«rthriHa, Lixvn. Diaeases of the Bonoa. hJixyin, Tumors of Bone. Lxxix. Prafl- 
turea. Lxxx. Fraeturea of tho Upper Extremity, l^k^i. Fractur«ii of the Luwer Extremity, 
Lxxxii. Complicated Fractures, Lxxxiri. Gumbot Injuriea. lxxxit. Feigned and IlystBrioal Bia. 
oaao. Lxxxv. Affoetiona of the Muaelea and Tenclun^ LS^ixyi. GanglioDP. Lxxxvn. Orthoptedia 
Surgery- lxxxtui. Anafstbetica. Lxxxix. Shock. xt\ Atnputatiun. loi. Bpeoial AmputatlonB. 
XGU, £lephantiasy« xciu. Afft^oUona of the External Ear. xciT. Piuruitei. 



A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. First American 

Edition, with additions ^ illustrated wlthi 218 engravings on wood^ and aix eolorad p]at«B. 
Together with seleetians from th« Test4y|pes of Jaeger and Snetlen. In one large and 
T*ry handfiume ocbavn vol urns of about 7 SO pages; extr» eloUi, t& 00; Je&ther, $B 00. 
{Lately T$*fied.) ^ 



la tbii reapHct lli* work b«roW M f4 of mttoh more 
Betriee to the geoeral practltiODer tban tttone heavy 
QDrmptli^llqQe whiijh, in f^Wtog every p^t^od'k vtewH^ 
too often nej^lect teapetifj Lbciae wbLcsh are moeL la 
Acco^rdance with ttie anthor'it aptalanii, or Jo gyueral 
Hcc«ptaace. We have no healtaUou iti recaminfladliig 
tlilu trefttlve, aa, oo the whcla, of all £a£U»h works 
On tke B^bjact^ the oae bast hdapted Lo tho waate til 
tbe f eaerAl ft»ja\\.\f:iM.w,-^Eiiiti.h%trgk Mud. Joitrnal, 
March, 1370, 

A tre&ifw of nrs merit. It ta praottcal, compre* 
beatlve, and yotiHiDelBii. Upon thoie HfibJ«ctH Qflumll j 
tea ad dlflcult to tb« itodeat, b« ha* d««U at lea^ tb 
aad eDtemd Into ftall «iplaDi.U9n, After a careful 
phrasal or ita coatentt,^ we aan anbea^tailogly com- 



mend it to all who dcftlre to cooRnlt a re&tly food 
work OD opbthaltnia aeleace^ The AmerieEiD edition 
of Mr.We1l«4T«ai)9f»wABflnperliit«.ad»i^ iu Uttpa»Mg« 
thm^^b thfl pre** by Dr. I, Ulnis Haya^ who hma 
added tome notea of bii own where it pieemed dettlra' 
ble. He h»B bIho Introduced more tban obe bandied 
new additional woadcatK, and added eel^ell«Qfi from 
Lhe teHt- types of Jaeger and of ^a.ellea.—lim'omworth 
Xed. Seruld^ Jan. 1870. 

Without doubt, one of the beat work* npen the Buhr 
J act whicli hftn avBf been pttbllnhfld t It \e complete on 
theflbbjeetor wblcla It treats, and t« a ueeeasAry woik 
for every phyaiciftn who atlempta to treat dlfie&EeH of 
the eye — iSoralttftm M£d. loumat, 8«pi. IBSS. 



TA WSON (GEORGE), F. K. a S, En^L 

-*-* Ajf*ist(tnt Surgeon tttthe Rtiyfal Londtm Qjththtdmif! HoapUat, M&orjtddt^ *c. 

INJURIES OF THE EYE, ORBIT, AND EYELIDS: their Tmrns- 

diate and Eemoie Effects. With about one hundred illaatrationi. In one very hand' 
aome ootavo volutne, extra eloth, $3 50. 

It U aa admirable pr&irttaal book La the htf heat and beat ienae of ik« phraaau— £t)w£Qtk IfjidV^ t\iin», 
a»d GoMtit^ May 16, IS«7. 
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FA URENCE {JOHN Z.), F. B. C. S„ 

^^ Ediinr tufthf! (yphfhfifmic i^ff^Uta, it-o. 

A HANDY-BOOK OF OPHTHALMIC SURGEKY, for the use of 

Pme tit loners. Beoond Ed itinn, revised nrtd enlargud. With tmmorouB ill ustrationii. In 
one very handBome obUvo volttme, extni cluih, |;i UO. {Lately hmi^d.) 
For thoafl, hdwever, wh(i must fti*i!nrn« the ™r«* of tioo af tbe opilcal defecta of tbe ef*, lUe piibKabpr 
dUeftsea and iDJarle* of llie eye. Bud who Mre loo ba* given lnweawed v&lnp by ibe *KldtU'>n of ssTenl 
mueb preftfied fop time to s^tady rhe tIabj^Ic wurks *m ?**?*« of Shelifn'a le^t-iype*, ao genprnUy iJsPdi*piMl 
tlia subject, or tboae T*vceiiily imblinhed by m(illw*g, tbe acutauetw -f vl*luii, *od wlilch ii^re ilnflcjult to ..(>- 
WellB. Biidof, ADd aWxetik Mr Uurance will ^irofe* irtin iti tJii« eonatry The voliirae has boen Cuublde- 
Bafa arid tru^iiiPiiji by guide He ha-^ de«< rilied Sa Ibl^ riiJ-ty eolaraed and Improved by the rerisloo uisd imI- 
edition ihosB uoreltiea wSilch JiH-ta RPcured the confl- dilloas t>f iU Rathor, extftewly for the AmeilCiii 
deuce of lb** prf>f*.s*ii<>ii >^inc« the appearaocie of hU edltlofl —Am. Jourfk. Jftd. ScfcwcWp Jaai. ISTO. 
jftflt^ To the p^srtion of the bout deputed ip a descrlp- 



I^^LBS (PHILIP S.), M,D., Surgeon €.8.2^. 



MECTIANICAL TnERAPEUTICS: a Practical Treatise on Surgical 

Ap|:mra:tu«, Ap;<'li&n'(?e^s, and Eltmentairy Op^rtttionB : embraciog Minor Surgery, Bar^- 

aging, OrthopTjiKj, an J the Treatment of Fractures and Didocntiona* With six bubdred 

&nd tbrty-two vlhistration^ on wood. In one l&rge and hanJavne ou^vt^ voliuiifi of &boat 

TOO pages : extra cloth, $& 75 ; Ujitb^r^ |H 1$. 

A NaTn) MedionI Bfiard liireetpd toexrtmiiie and report upon the merits of thia Tolume, officiitty 

states that '* it should in our opinion become a fltond^ird work in ibe hs^tid* of everj? navaJ eur- 

gfiOD ;'^ and its adoption for d9« in both th& Armji^ nnd Kavj of the Unitf^d States iA tfuffieirnt 

guarantee of itg adaptation to the needs of every-dnj pra<ctLoe, 



fpH03IPS0N{SlR HENEF% 

-* A'uriffffift fmd Frt'/eifteoT of Clinical Sn-rgeryta UniverBit}/ College Bfn(j>ttal. 

LECTURES ON DISEASES OF THE URINAKY ORGANS 

illuBtratione on wood- In one neat ootitro folmne, extra oloth. $1 25. 

Th^m lectttTSfl Btand tbe wyere le*t. They a™ lu- 
fetractlTe without beioj^ tedfoaa^ ^od filmple wlibciut 
beiug dltfasie; »rd tht>y include muny of those prjd*- 
tical bints HO nsefnl fur thn « Lade Dt* und flVflil Trmrs 
VB.]nable to the yoang pnactHIODer.— £^CK&ur^A Mid. 
Jrmmai, April, 18«9. 

Very Few word* ofmir^ are neiiess&ry to reCQniiiieitd 
tiieae lactnr^e to ttie profebblon. Thera lb no aubjact 



With 



oJl wUlcU ^\t Keitry TbQiopi^aa apcmka wUh mpre hor 
thority ihao thut in whl«h he b4B fcpectB-Hy gHtl)*?Tmi 
hli> laur^U; in nddHioQ to tklR, ib€ ci,mV4?rFifl.tinu&t 
KtylpdnnsirnutioQ, wiikh ift ret&liiied la thex^e prlatn^d 
tecturAJi, giroB them an attrbcdveuo^iti which a ajf 
lematlo trealtae CAtt Etever poi^at. — L&mdon J(«4lenl 
Times nnd QuzslU, AprU 2i, 1689. 
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r TBE SAME AUTHOR, 



ON THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF STRICTURE OF 

THE [JRETJllU AND URINARY FISTULA. WUb plutea and wood-cms. From tba 

third and revised EngJish edition. In oDe rery handaome oatuvo Tolume, extra clotb, |;i &0. 

{UteJ^ Fiihlithtd.) 

TKis oJasstca] work hag fio long been reoognited ae a fttnndard aBthorit; on ita perplexing sub* 

jeotB that it ^should b« rendered aocfia;5ible to the Americiio profbEgion^ Earing «nj:oj«d the 

adyantnge of a revjaton nt tbe batids of the author within a tew months, it will be fotind %o iireiieDt 

bi9 lat«9t vieWB &nd to be on a level with the must recent aJrancei of stirgiealacience^ 

WUh ft work acceplP'd »jfl (he ftuthwfty upon Xhe I abJj itoown by the pnif&tslon as Ihle beror« tt«, ina«t 
anbJBcti uf whicli it LTeata^aD ext^uJod notice would | cracLto n deiiiaad for H from ibaae who ^roiuld fc^eep 
be a work njf t^iii^r^irojfiittiuu. Tli^ 4iiiijjle anaLjuacti' l ttiemscelres vt^uli ap in. ihia depd^ftinfiat of aai-j£«ry- — 
jneot of another editiuu >/f a work ao w^U and farur- | Hi. LfmU Med, Arettiwa, Feb. li(7t). 



fTATLOR [ALFRED S,), M.D., 

-'■ Lecturer on Mtti. Jttrisp. and Chemistry in ffujf's HiiEpttaL 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Seventh American Edition 

bj JouN J. Rbesk, M,1>., Pr€f. of Med. Jurispn in the Univ. of Penn. 1 
ootavo vol amen {Frepariitg.) 

The present PdUlan of this valuable maaQal It a 
grent Imp^jrement on tboee which hare pieeedod it. 
It mi^ltea ibua by f^r the best galde-booic in tbib de- 



Etiite 



P 



partment of m^dUine f"r Btadents and t,li» feaaral 
priuiiLi ii>u tr i n o uT la ng aage.— L^otffoi^ ifad . aftti3%ro 
Joumul, 1>M. 27, 1S6B. *' 



I? r TSJS 8 A ME A U TMO R, {yearly Etady. ) 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP MEDICAL JURIgPRU- 

DENOE. Second Edition^ Revised, with nutnerom Illugtration«. In t»ni» ver; l^tg" 
octavo vol D me of abont 1200 pnges. 

This great work ib now reoognized in Englnnd Afl th* fiillept nnd niost nulhoritatire treatise on 
sFerjr diipartmeiit uf its importara eubjtfct, In Uying it, in it* improved form, hefoie the Atuflii 
can profeBsioDf the pubJinher triiata that it w\iY as»amft ^^« WimA ^witlan in tbii counbry^ 
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rrUKE {DANIEL HACK), M.D, 

•*■ Joint author of " The Manual of Psychological Medicine,^* Ac. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON 

THE BODY IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. Designed to illustrate the Action of the 
Imagination. In one handsome octavo volume of over 400 pages. (Nearly Ready.) 
ThB object of the author in this work has been to show not only the effect of the mind in caus- 
ing and intensifying disease, but also its curative influence, and the use which may be made of 
the imagination and the emotions as therapeutic agents. Scattered facts bearing upon this sub- 
ject have long been familiar to the profession, but no attempt has hitherto been made to collect 
and systematize them so as to render them available to the practitioner, by establishing the seve- 
ral phenomena upon a scientific basis In the endeavor thus to convert to the use of legitimate 
medicine the means which have been employed so suocessrully in many systems of quackery, the 
author has produced a work of the highest freshness and interest as well as of permanent value. 



DLANDFORD {G. FIELDING), M. />., Jf^. R. G P., 

-»-' Lecturer on Paycholoffical Medicine at the School of St. Georffe's Hospital, Ac. 

INSANITY AND ITS TREATMENT: Lectures on the Treatment, 

Medical and Legal, of Insane Patients. With a Summary of the Laws in force in the 
United States on the Confinement of the Insane. By Isaac Rat, M. I). In one very 
handsome octavo volume of 471 pages: extra cloth, $3 25. {Just Issued.) 
This volume is presented to meet the want, so frequently expressed, of a comprehensive trea- 
tise, in moderate compass, on the pathology, diagnosis, and treatment of insanity. To render it of 
more value to the practitioner in this country, Dr. Ray has added an appendix which affords in- 
formation, not elsewhere to be found in so accessible a form, to physicians who may at any moment 
be called upon to take action in relation to patients. 

actually seen In practice and the appropriate treat' 
meat for them, we flad in Dr. Blandford'« work a 
considerable advance over previous writings on the 
Bubject. His pictures of the various forms of mental 



It satisfies a want which mast have been sorely 
felt by the busy general practitioners of this country. 
It takes the form of a manual of clinical description 
of the varioas forms of insanity, with a description 
of the mode of examining persons suspected of in- 
sanity. We call particular attention to this feature 
of the book, as giving it a unique value to the gene- 
ral practitioner. If we pass from theoretical conside- 
rations to descriptions of the varieties of insanity as 



disease are so clear and good that no reader can fail 
to be struck with (heir superiority to those given in 
ordinary manuals in the English language or (so far 
as our own reading extends) in any other. — London 
PractUioner, Feb. 1871. 
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INSLO W {FORBES), M.D., D, G.L., ^c, 

ON OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND DISORDERS 

OF THE MIND; their incipient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Pro- 
phylaxis. Second American, from the third and revised English edition. In one handsome 
octavo volume of nearly 600 pages, extra, cloth. $4 25. 



TEA {HENRY C), 
-^SUPERSTITION AND FORCE: ESSAYS ON THE WAGER OF 

LAW, THE WAGER OF BATTLE, THE ORDEAL, AND TORTURE. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. In one handsome volume royal 12mo. of nearly 500 pages; extra doth, $2 75. 
{Lately Published.) 



We know of no single work which contains, in so 
■mall a compass, so much illustxative of the strangest 
operations of the human mind. Foot-notes give the 
authority for each statement, showing vast resehroh 
and wonderful industry. We advise our eonfriret 
to read this book and ponder its teaehingii. — Ohicaffo 
Med. Journal, Aug. 1870. 

As a work of curious Inquiry on certain outlying 
points of obsolete law, ** Superstition and Foroe" is 
one of the most remarkable books we have met with. 
—London Athenaum, Nov. S, 1866. 

He has thrown a great deal of light upon what must 
be regarded as one of the most Instruetive as well as 



interesting phases of human society and progress. . . 
The fulness and breadth with which he has carried 
out bis comparative survey of this repulsive field of 
history [Torture], are such as to preclude our doing 
justioe to the work within our present limits. But 
here, as throughout the volume, there will be found 
a wealth of illustration and a critical grasp uf the 
philosophical import of facts which will render Mi. 
Lea's labors of sterling value to the historical stu- 
dent.— i/ondon Saturday Review, Oct. 8, 1870. 

As a book of ready reference on the subject, it is of 
the highest vhIvlq.— Westminster Beoieie, Oct. 1867. 



•dY THE SAME AUTHOR, (Late y Published.) 

^ STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY— THE RISE OF THE TEM- 

PORAL POWER— BENEFIT OF CLERGY— EXCOMMUNICATION. In one large royal 
12mo. volume of bit pp. extra eloth. $2 75. 



The story was never told more calmly or with 
greater learning or wiser thought. We doubt, indeed, 
if any other study of this field can be compared with 
this for clearness, accuracy, and power. — Ohioago 
Examiner, Dec. 1870. 

Mr. Lea's latest work, "Studies in Church History," 
fully sustains the promise of the first. It deals with 
tkree subjects— the Temporal Power, Benefit of 
Clergy, and Excommunication, the record of which 
has a peculiar importance for the JSngUah student, and 
is a chapter on Ancient Law likely to be regarded as 
final. We can hardly paes from our mention of sack 
works as these— with which that on "Sacerdotal 
Celibacy" should be iacluded — without noting the 



literary phenomenon that the head of one of the first 
American houses is also the wilier of some of its most 
original hoo)u.— London Athenatum, Jan. 7, 1871. 

Mr. Lea has done great honor to himself and this 
country by the admirahle works he has written on 
ecciesiological and cognate subjects. We have already 
had occasion to commend his "Superstition and 
Force" and his "History of Sacerdotal Celibacy." 
The present volume is fully as admirable In its me* 
thod of dealing with topics and in the thoroughnesb— 
a quality so frequently lacking in American authors— 
with which they are investigated.— ilT. Y. Journal e^ 
Psychol Medicine, July, 1870. 
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HlNET C, hlRA^B PlTBlilOATIONS. 



INDEX TO CATALOG OE* 



fAQE 

American Jonmal qf Ihti Medical SclwTirflH . 1 

A^stTikctt Half-Yeafli-^ of tfae ilUed Sc lea eel , S 

Anauiinlcal Atl^t, hy fimtth, uid Homer , . € 
Aai^ir.'^ow oft l>UQaa^ q{ the Skin , , , 20 
Ae^hxon on the Eeetum i.ai Aaiia . . . , 3S 
Atlflelcl'b Cheialfltry ...... 10 

Aqtiw^U an Di&SJLG^sOf Ftfll&ldl . . ^ ,3^ 

Asbtinr»t'it Sar^ry %7 

Bataeg oil DiReaj§ea of Wwtn^a. 
Brjant'a Practical SttrgerjT . 
Eliifldforil on Ine.B.fiiiy . 
Basbao un Fena) Dlaea^dl . , 
Brfbtob ao tti'^dtiiinacb 
Bigelow OD the Hip 
BfaLrclny » Medicul DiagnnBla h 
Ba.rl«>ir'fi Practice of Medleint 
Bowman'D (JiliIiq E.) Pfacttcat ChemlfitTj' 
Btjwraan^ft (Jobn E.) Medical Cbemiutry 
Bufililflrott BroncblHis . . , . 
ItniiiBtead on YeuereAl . > ^ . 
Biimatee.d und Cnllorier's Atl as of Ten etui 
CirpeDler^B Humtt^n FhyHtQli)g|- . 
Carp^nteF'^ Comi-araiive Phyiiiology 
CJxLrpeiiler on the Uae B.a(l Abnsq oT Alcohol 
C*r»oa .8 SynopulB uf MaNjrm Medka ^ 
Chamb^rii on Lbo IndigefiCioDH 
€baiiib«Ts'« KeiitoTatWe Medlctne 
CbriiitlHtiD and Griffith's Diep^naatory 
ChntchlU's System ol Midwifery . 
CbnTchill on Puerperal Fever 
C&ndle on. PlRe^ASfl of Gblldren 
Cooper's (B. B ) L«cLure«<9Q Surgery . 
Cullarler's Atlaa qf Vuntr^aL Dliaa^ea 
Cf Ckliedla of PructScal Medicine . 
Daltoa'a Haman Piiysiohigy . 
De JuDjjIi on Cod-Liver Qll . 
DeweteisB SyKt<?Kia ol' Midwifery 
Deweei9.oa i>iii«ae>eiior F'^biillei 
Beweea OB Dii^easjesof Cbiidreo . 
Enii[t'& Modern Surgery 
DnngUaoji'fl Madital Dictionary * 
Daugllion'b Human Physicdogy , 
DnDfiitioa on ^&w Kemedieft 
Eillii'e Msdlcai. ForDiulary* by Sreltb . 
HrictiB6ia'fi Bystftm of Surgery 
Brlcfanea on NeT'roti« liijuries 
Flint on Baftplmtory Organfl , 

Flint on tjie Haart 

Filnt's Pritctit* of Medlct^e . 

Fnwnos'B KlBKHsctftryCbenijBtry , 

FaJIerou tli<) Luugw, Jtc. 

Gr^en'B Pathology nod Morbid Aoat&my 

Olbflon'j) Surgery , . , . . 

GLai;e'»Pathci]Qg1«&l HlFflology, by Efsldy 

Galiow&y'u t^utht*tlTe AnalyaiB ^ 

QfJiy'fi Ay atomy ..... 

Orifflth'a [E, E.} nnlvflrsal Forinnlary 

CirobS on Foreign Budiea la Alr-PaBj^agea 

Q row's Principles ttnd Ptfictfceof Surgery 

Groaa'i Paito logical Anatomy 

Guemsant on Sarglcal DlseaaeD of Children 

B art ahor ne' H lfi«*e u ti aU f Madicl n a . 

Hartlibol'U«*a Goukpectna at the MedStal Solences 

Hamilton on lKit(l(H!alli>oa and Fracturaa 

B^alb's Pranicftl Anaioniy . 

Boblyn'is M!>dliriAl Blctloti&ry 

Hodge on Women ♦ . ^ . ^ 

Heilg4*f ObAtetrlCi 

Hodges' Fraetital DlB^Bectlow 
HoliHbd''B Medicai Notaa and Rnfl^tloni 
Hi^rner'a AntLtomj and HlJ^tology 
Badeon on FeTers - . ■ , 

HUl OU Vftaei'cal DiaeaaOa . , 
aiUler's Haodboolt of SRin I^UeaMR 
Joaesj and i^fev^ltiug'i Patbolngieal Anatomy 
Joaefl (,C, Bandiield) on Nervoua I>leoi-derB 

KiTltea' Pbyntology 

Koapp'a CbaTniual Technology 



Lfia'q Stnd tea tn Chnrcb History , 
LikUomand and WUflon OJ) SpermittaTrhiCBa 
La tiociis on Yellow FoTaf , 
Lei Epcb&fin Fneumouia, &c. 
Laurence imd Mxiua^a Ophthalmic ^nrgery 
LawBoa on ttie Eye . . . , 

Laycook on Medical ObBarr^tioii . 
L«liiiaiitia''ii PhysiluLo^iCHl Cheiuifltry, S voLi 
LehmauD^B ChonsScal Phystlolcigy . 
Llldlow^s Manual i>f Exaqiinntiona^ 

Lyonfl on Fever 

Maclliie'B BorgSeal Anatomy , 

MiTftbairft PLytjfoIog^y . , , ♦ 

Medical }?awB and Libra ty . 

A^eij^i^'e ObHteti-iCHf, the Siileneo and tbe Arl 

Mc!<igB'£ Lecturer on Diaea&e« of Women 

MelifH on Puerperal Fover 

Ml Her 'i! Practice of Surgery . , , 

Miller's Princlpl«B of Surgery 

Montgomery iJQ Preguauey . 

Morland OQ 11 riUD-ry Organs . , , 

Moriaud on Uraemia .... 

Noili aji4 ^miili'ei GumpendtaiQi of Med. Beiejiet 

Nellgfin's Atlas of DUea&«fi of tbn Skin 

Neligau ou Piseai^es of the Skia , 

Od ling's Practical Cbemlatry 

Pavy on Dlgc«Liun .... 

PrliBEBEayiii on CQDJiQTUFtloa , 

FiLrf lih^B Practical Pharmacy 

Pirrie'a Syetera of Surgery , 

Pereira's Mat. Medica andThtrapeaticii^ abrid^4 

Qtmln and J^harpey'a Anatomy, by Leidy 

banking's Abstract .... 

Hadcliff aud others ou tbe Kerrei, &«. 
BobertB Oh Urinary DlaeaeeS . 
EHmsbotham on Partarltiaik , ^ 

Elghy's Midwifery 

Ro icl tan [tk y ' H Pathological Am atom y . 
Royl^'fl Materia Medlca and Thofapeattcs 
Stilter on Ai«thma ..... 
Swayue's tJliHtetric Ap^iorlsmi . , 
Sargeut's Minor Surgery 
Sh&rpey and QuftSn'ti Au^tomy, by Laldy 
Simoa^fi General Patbolagy . 
Skey'a Operative Surgery , « , 
SLade on Litphtberia .... 
Smith [J. L.) on Gbildren 
^itb (H. H.) And Honier'a Anatomioil Atlu 
Binitb (Edward} on Gon«nmption h 
Smith on Wafting Dl«eaiiei9 of ChlMreD 
Solly on Anattimy aod DlBt^as^'B of the Br;allt 
Still * 'a Tber aped tiofl .... 
Tanuejr'ft Biiiuoai of GltQlcali Medicine ^ 
Tanner on Pregnane y . , . . 
Taylor' J4 Medicttl Jnrieprudenca . 
Tiyior'a Prluoiplaa ad a Practice of Med J 
Tukfl on the IniluenDe of ibe Mind 
Tbomnb on Pli^en^s of Fenales ^ , 
ThOmpBOQ on Urinary QfgaQS 
Ttomp-on on Stricture . . ♦ . 
Todd (»n AoQle DlHeaaes .... 
Wales on Bufgical Operations , 
Wal»h« on the Heart . , . , 
Waiaon'f) Praetli-e gf Phyulo . 
Wells Ob the Eye , . . . , 
West on Bli4«ase» of Ffimale* 
W«ist on Utseasee nf Gbildren 
West on Nerrou* DUordera of Children 
West on Ulceration of 0^ Dterl . 
What to Observe In MedlCB.1 Canei 
Wlllia.mfiV PrlDclpleH of Medictae 
Will lama on Consumption . , • 
Wllsoa's Enman Anatomy . , 
WHkob on nitieftHes of the Skin . 
WHsob'b Plates au DleeaJiee of the Skin 
wiison^B Handbook of Outan«onB Hedlclae 
Wllnon Oft BperTnatorrhaiB , . , 

Wlqelow on Brain and Hind . . 

Wehler'sOrpiQlcChemlrttry 
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